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1 Year $5, 2 Years $8 


Slow Egg-Type Chick Sales Disturb Feed Industry 


By FRED E. TUNKS 
Feedstuffs Staff 


An Ohio hatcheryman looks at his 
records and sadly discovers that he’s 
had more cancellations of egg-type 
chick orders since Jan. 1 than he’s 
had orders. 

A Missouri dealer puts on a big 
promotion event for his farmer cus- 
tomers, hoping to do his usual job of 
selling baby chicks, but his effort is 
a flop because the farmers don’t want 
any layers this year. 

In Alabama a feed man reports, 


y producers in the Southeast 
one ‘ie s time to forget the egg busi- 
ness for a few years.’ 

Former operators of specialized 
commercial poultry farms in New 
Jersey are working in factories in- 
stead of producing eggs. 

These situations illustrate the ser- 
ious problems a 19-year low in egg 
prices are creating for breeder flock 
owners, hatcherymen and egg pro- 
ducers across the U.S. Bookings of 
flock replacement chicks right now 
are considered so slow that it is gen- 
erally believed that chick sales this 


year will be 10-30% under last year. 

Because the egg industry problems 
result in problems for, or directly 
involve, feed manufacturers and deal- 
ers, the feed industry is deeply con- 
cerned about where the egg business 
is heading this year. 

Feed men in many areas are con- 
cerned about the lack of interest in 
buying chicks and what this will do 
to starter and grower feed business 
this season, plus the later effects of 
reduced layer numbers. Also, the 
present extremely low egg prices are 
hurting current feed business and 


have had serious effects on those who 
are directly involved in their own or 
contract operations. 

Some observers speculated that “if 
farmers don’t buy chicks, maybe 
more feed companies will get in this 
year and raise birds in order to keep 
up their tonnage.” 

In some areas, the credit situation 
was said to be a key factor as to 
whether producers could or would 
go ahead. 

It may be a bit too early to cry 
“wolf!” It’s still early in the hatch- 

(Turn to CHICK SALES, page &) 


FDA Seen as 
Likely to Revise 
Mineral Proposal 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstaffs Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON — After opinions 

and evidence have been heard, the 
Food and Drug Administration may 
be willing to expand on limitations 
listed in an FDA proposal in regard 
to trace minerals in feeds. 

This situation was indicated here 
this week following vigorous indus- 
try protests against a proposal to 
limit amounts of trace minerals in 
feeds, with additional specific restric- 
tions on cobalt and zinc. (Feedstuffs, 
Jan. 30.) The FDA had issued a pro- 
posed list of trace mineral sources to 
be generally recognized as safe under 
the food additives amendment. In ad- 
dition to listing minerals proposed to 
be recognized as safe, the FDA pro- 
posal specified certain limits and 
restrictions. 

It is asserted that the feed indus- 
try objections involve in part what 
the industry sees as a further ex- 
tension of FDA controls into the 
area of nutrient levels in feeds. 

In the case of trace minerals, FDA 

(Turn to FDA, page 93) 


Correction Expected 
For Methionine Limit 
On FDA ‘Safe’ List 

WASHINGTON — Three products 
used in animal feeds are included 
in a list of 51 chemicals termed “gen- 
erally recognized as safe” by the Food 
and Drug Administration. The sup- 
plementary list was published in the 
Feb. 2 issue of the Federal Register. 

The products are methionine, me- 
thionine hydroxy analog and its salts 
and glycine. A limit of .0125% is in- 
cluded in the listing of the first two, 
a situation somewhat similar to that 
involved in the list of trace minerals 
published recently which has raised 
strong objections from the feed in- 
dustry. 

Representatives of chemical com- 
panies which manufacture the me- 
thionine products have registered ob- 
jections to the FDA's action, stating 
that no upper limit on inclusion of the 
products in feed is warranted on the 
basis of known nutritional needs of 
animals. They requested that the limi- 
tation be withdrawn or increased 
greatly, and it is understood that as- 

(Turn to METHIONINE, page 93) 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


BROILER TRIAL—An article on the results of a recent Maryland broiler feeding 


trial starts on page 26. 


DEMONSTRATION FEEDLOT—A Texas dealer tells how he has stimulated cattle 
feeding with a demonstration feedlot. Page 33. 


MARKET ANALYSIS—A market research director for a midwestern feed firm 
offers advice on increasing sales volume and gross margin in an article on page 44. 

DIVERSIFIED PROGRAM—A report on an Oklahoma feed firm which hes 
diversified its program is given on page 72. 

CUSTOM FEED MILL—A Kentucky feed firm has increased its business by 


adding a custom mill. Page 78. 
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Feeding, Livestock Developments 
Highlighted at Dehy Convention 


By JAMES E. SHARON and 
THOMAS E. LETCH 
Feedstuffs Staff 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. — 
The encouraging prospect of serving 
an expanding specialized livestock 
industry with a product increasingly 
recognized for its merit was pictured 
by economist, researcher, feed manu- 
facturer and feeder alike at the 18th 
annual convention of the American 
Dehydrators Assn. here Feb. 3-5. 

More than 350 persons were pres- 
ent at the Broadmoor Hotel gather- 
ing commemorating a year of greater 


stability than the alfalfa dehydrating 
industry has known for some time. 
There was an even greater air of 
optimism for the future as the dehy- 
drators viewed their business in 
terms of the convention theme, 
“Dehy’s Golden Days.” 

Along with a well-received pro- 
gram the group, moving ahead on the 
momentum of more than a 50% in- 
crease in membership over the past 
year, elected new officers and direc- 
tors. 

Named president of ADA for the 

(Turn to DEHY, page 97) 


Hog, Cattle Feeding Ratios Up, 
But Egg, Poultry Ratios Down 


WASHINGTON — Farm commodi- 
ty-feed price ratios involving broilers, 
eggs, turkeys and milk were lower at 
mid-January than at the mid-Decem- 
ber point, but the hog-corn ratio 
gained some strength during that 
time, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reported. 

While the index of prices received 
by farmers for meat animals was 5% 
higher than in December, the low 
point for last year, the same index for 
poultry and eggs dropped 3% during 
the month to the lowest point for 
January since 1941. The index of 


prices received by farmers for dairy 
products dropped 3% also. 

The index of prices paid by farmers 
for feed was up 1% (2 points) to 197 
during the month ended Jan. 15, with 
all feed groups advancing slightly, but 
feed prices averaged about 2% lower 
than a year earlier. 

Producers paid 6% more for foeder 
and replacement animals Jan. 15 than 
a month earlier. This trend, USDA 
said, terminated an eight-month de- 
cline. Prices of feeder cattle advanced 
$1.40 cwt. from mid-December, re- 

(Turn to FEEDING RATIOS, page 93) 


AFMA, Northeast 
Unit Okay Poultry 
Industry Study 


CHICAGO — A pilot study of the 
poultry industry in 14 northeastern 
states was approved by a special 
joint committee of American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. and the North- 
eastern Poultry Producers Council 
at a recent meeting in Washington. 
Purpose of the study is to gather in- 
formation and statistics needed for 
an extensive nation-wide program to 
aid the poultry and allied industries. 

At the conclusion of a day-long 
meeting, the committee summarized 
problems of the poultry industry as 
“over-production and under-market- 
ing.” Committee spokesmen said that 
although progress has been made in 
planning to help solve these prob- 
lems, validity of the plans must first 
be tested in the pilot study. In devel- 
oping the contemplated program, the 
committee will invite assistance from 
several other interested national 
groups. 

“Over-production,” the committee 

(Turn to POULTRY STUDY, page 7) 


GFDNA President 
Issues Statement 
On Storage Costs 


WASHINGTON—A statement de- 
fending the grain industry's storage 
of government-owned grain has been 
issued by Madison Clement, Waco, 
Texas, president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. 

In the statement Mr. Clement 
pleads for “a fair look at the entire 
situation, instead of just a prejudiced 
peek at one part of it. 

“We are absolutely certain that 
any fair-minded person, looking at 
the whole picture, will come up with 
just one conclusion: That a fine job 
has been done, under adverse and 
uncertain conditions, at eminently 
reasonable cost to the public, in stor- 
ing and keeping this unbelievable 
avalanche of unwanted grain,” Mr. 
Clement says. 

Mr. Clement says that some units 
have been able to achieve low costs, 
“through being filled to 100% capa- 
city with grain and with crops of 
exceptional storing qualities,” but he 

(Turn to GFDNA, page 7) 
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Top of the Hopper 


A GENERAL SNUGGING-UP of credit seems to be developing in the 
Midwest, and possibly some other areas, largely because of pure necessity. 
Receivables have gotten way out of line for some feed companies. Some 
concerns are placing dealers on a c.o.d, basis on accounts including balances 
unpaid for 60 days, and dealers are being advised in turn to tighten up on 
their credit to customers. A number of meetings have been held in Minnesota 
to consider the problem and get a program in action, with much of the initial 
impetus coming from grain commission firms which conduct a cash only 
business but customarily have been fairly generous on credit terms with 
country elevator accounts. 


v v 


FURTHER, SCATTERED interest of feed manufacturers in getting 
involved in their own livestock feeding operations is evident. One we've heard 
about most recently is a South Dakota manufacturer who is giving serious 
consideration to a 2,000-head cattle feeding setup. 


v 


A NEBRASKA MANUFACTURER, the O. A. Cooper Co., Humboldt, is 
reminding people that if eggs were sold by the pound, housewives would more 
readily appreciate their low cost as compared with other foods, and con- 
sumption of eggs would be increasing instead of declining. The company has 
published a conversion chart of price per dozen to cost per pound for eggs of 
different sizes, which also shows when smalls and mediums are a better 
value than large eggs. Today’s large eggs, retailing at about 34¢ doz., cost 
the consumer about 23¢ Ib., which really is too much of a bargain from the 
standpoint of the grower and feed man. 


v v 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN announces that a method for pro- 
ducing good-tasting, frozen concentrated milk has been developed by scien- 
tists at the university. Also, it reports that a consumer survey shows that 
the product has sales potential. Development work on the processing method 
has been under-way for some time, and from the enthusiastic tone of the 
announcement it appears that the product may be ready for a big push 
fairly soon. 

Ready acceptance of the concentrated, canned milk could produce some 
drastic changes in milk marketing methods, including the possibility of more 
milk from midwestern dairy areas moving into markets where local restric- 
tions sometimes limit inshipments of fluid milk. 

The university explains that the first part of the manufacturing pro- 
cedure is much like that for sterilized, concentrated milk. High quality raw 
milk is pasteurized, homogenized, and concentrated to contain about 36% 
total solids. Then it is canned, given another heat treatment, cooled and 
finally frozen. Stored in a freezer at around 10 degrees, the product keeps its 
good flavor for at least three and a half months, it is said. Researchers have 
set their goal at storage life of six months. 

It would be handled much like frozen orange juice, by mixing one can 
with two cans of water. 

A survey among 200 families in Madison indicated that 80% of those 
participating liked it just as well as fresh, whole milk, and 6% said they liked 
it better. They said it had a richer taste and they also liked the convenience 
angle. Other types of concentrated milk on the market, such as dried prod- 
ucts, could alter these reactions, the researchers cautioned, noting that the 

(Turn te TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 93) 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Mild weather; lagging prices for livestock, poultry, eggs and milk, and 
the thinking among producers that they’ve got to get rid of their own feed 
surpluses kept this week’s formula feed business down in the dumps. This is 
an “in-between” time of year for feed manufacturers—the end-of-the-year 
burst is over and starter feeds are coming on—but feed sales volume is well 
below expectations all over the country. It’s too late in the winter to hope 
for much more cold weather and it’s hard to convince the farmer he should 
be doing a better job of feeding when end product prices are so low. The feed 
manufacturer, therefore, is left with the hope that commodity prices will 
gradually improve with time. The index of wholesale feedstuff prices dropped 
1 point to 80.5 this week, compared with 90.7 the same week last year. The 
feed-grain index dropped .5 point to 65 this week, which is slightly above the 
64.2 index of a year earlier. The hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago prices, was 
up to 11.6 this week from 11.1 last week, but still below the year-ago level 
of 13.8. (Feed markets in detail on pages 94-96.) 


Northwest 


This week's formula feed business 
showed few signs of any improvement 
over last week. For most manufac- 
turers the current situation is below 
expectations. Higher hog prices right 
after the first of the year gave some 
hope for increased business, but those 
prices have dwindled as predicted. 
Sorry egg prices have slowed up or- 
ders for chicks, an indication of few- 
er layers on the way but a possible 
increase in egg prices in the distance. 

Dairy feed sales volume was re- 
ported by one representative to be up 
a bit from last week, but this was 
primarily due to dealers and dairy- 
men catching up on inventories that 
were depleted during a slow sales 
period in January, and not to an in- 
crease in feeding. 

“The corn situation” was blamed 
for a substantial portion of the slow 
movement of formula feeds. Wet corn 
left in the field and stored in poor 
condition is being fed as fast as pos- 
sible by farmers to reduce spoilage. 
And weather that’s been warm for 
this time of year is increasing the 
farmer’s problem of keeping his corn 
in good enough shape to feed. 


Northeast 


Declining ingredient prices sent 
consumers to the sidelines and for- 
mula feed sales remained on the low 
side. February is a traditionally slow 
month and little or no sales improve- 
ment is expected next week. 

With egg prices near a 19-year low, 
there is little incentive for growers 
to put in pullets. It is believed that 
there has been quite a drop in re- 
placements and, if this is true, prices 
could work higher next fall and win- 
ter. 

Broiler prices held about steady. 

Starter feeds, after lagging for a 
while, have begun to move. But the 
sales emphasis continued to be on 
dairy concentrates and egg mashes. 
Broiler feeds ranked third in volume. 

Some ingredients moved sharply 
lower during the week. 


Southwest 


Formula feed business in the 
Southwest continues to be at a dis- 
appointing level and, in general, feed 
manufacturers were expressing very 
little optimism for the next few 
weeks. Mill operations ranged mainly 
between four and five days with the 
average tending towards a slow five- 
day run. 

Recent improvement in hog returns 
has brought about some pickup in 
this line but some manufacturers ex- 
pressed opinions that wet corn stocks 
on farms were hampering hog feed 
volume. Dairy feed sales have been 
maintained on a steady basis while 
cattle feed sales are still seasonally 


slow. 


One ray of mild optimism was ex- 
pressed by manufacturers of poultry 
lines. While current business was 
described as only fair in laying ra- 
tions and broiler lines, many felt that 
broiler business and turkey feed 
would provide better volume by the 
end of the month and increasing into 
March. The increase in turkey breed- 
ing and chick numbers tends to sub- 
stantiate this feeling. 

Ingredients took another drop for 
the week which will make for some 
small downward revisions to price 
lists. The lower prices in major in- 
gredients sparked some interest in 
futures at near spot prices but little 
trading resulted due to modest pre- 
miums over spot prices being asked 
by shippers. 


Central States 


If the demand that was present 
during the first three days of Febru- 
ary can be used as a measuring stick 
of what might be expected for the 
balance of this abbreviated month, 
then it would seem as though the 
volume of sales by commercial mixed 
feed manufacturers is not likely to 
be any better than it was during 
January. By and large, mills were re- 
porting nothing heavier than a four 
to a five day week. This is effectively 
preventing inventories from being 
built up, and, as a result, shipping 
directions and production are running 
a neck-and-neck race. 

In the meantime, mills have been 
able to look over their January sales 
volume and it has shaped up as any- 
thing but satisfactory, either from 
the standpoint of what had been 
anticipated following a slow Decem- 
ber or by matching it up against 
January a year ago. 

One of the new bright spots re- 
cently has been the inclination on 
the part of the hog market to level 
off around the $14 mark. For the 
second week in a row, the hog-corn 
ratio moved up another part of a 
percentage point. 


Southeast 


Practically all types of feed busi- 
ness in the Southeast are reported as 
being a little slow, and most mills 
report their running time as about 
average for this time of the year. 

The Southeast continues to in- 
crease chick placements each week, 
with Georgia alone showing an in- 
crease of 114% over a year ago. Many 
of the smaller broiler operators are 
working toward complete integration 
in ‘order to enable them to compete 
with the larger feed manufacturers. 

North Georgia broiler prices re- 
main practically unchanged at 174@ 
18¢ Ib., f.o.b., the farm. 

Late this week it was reported that 
there was buying interest in the mar- 
ket for 12,000 tons of 50% soybean 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 99) 
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USDA Conducting 
Survey on Feed 


Industry Changes 


WASHINGTON—A survey on the 
changing structure and practices in 
the feed manufacturing industry is 
being conducted by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

A questionnaire, accompanied by a 
letter, is being sent to a large sample 
of the feed mixers and dealers in 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Geor- 
gia, Indiana, Iowa, Colorado, Wash- 
ington and California. The survey is 


- intended to cover the operations of 


individual establishments, rather 
than firms. 

“Certainly, the industry trends, 
when analyzed, will prove valuable to 
those in the industry,” says Dr. V. 
John Brensike, head of the grains 
and feeds section of the marketing 
economics research division. 

The survey includes 30 questions 
and is designed so that the feed man 
may skip one third of the questions 
if he merely retails feed or may skip 
another third if he mixes feed but 
does not retail feed. Responses will 
be kept confidential. 

Among the topics covered in the 
questionnaire will be: Tonnage, cred- 
it, volume of custom feed, changes 
in custom feed, on-the-farm mixing, 
purchases of mixing supplements and 
concentrates by the farmer-feeder, 
bagged sales, direct sales by 
manufacturers, “grain bank” plans, 
feed ingredient purchases, market- 
ing of mixed feed, integration and 
grower contracts. 

“We believe that it is a worthwhile 
survey and we hope that we obtain 
cooperation in each of the states,” 
says Carl J. Vosloh, Jr., agricultural 
economist with the marketing eco- 
nomics research division. 


Broiler Egg Settings 


Continue to Increase 


SALISBURY, MD.—Egg settings 
and broiler chick placements are con- 
tinuing to run somewhat above last 
year. 

Hatcherymen in the 22 important 
broiler producing states set 47,606,000 
eggs during the week ending Jan. 30 
—2% above the previous week and 
4% above the corresponding week a 
year ago. 

Settings were up from the previous 
week in 15 of the 22 states with larg- 
est increases reported in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Maine, Virginia and Mis- 
sissippi. 

Chick placements in the 22 states 
tetaled 33,184,000—2% above the pre- 
vious week and 6% above the cor- 
responding week a year ago. Increas- 
es were reported for 16 states com- 


NOTE OF CAUTION 
ON TURKEYS 


MT. MORRIS, ILL.—A note of 
caution in connection with the tur- 
key industry situation for 1960 has 
been sounded by the National Turkey 
Federation. In a federation bulletin, 
it was pointed out that many pro- 
ducers have been optimistic for the 
1960 season, primarily on the basis 
of the late season price spurt in 1959. 

“The over-optimism of market tur- 
key producers is somewhat of a mys- 
tery,” said federation officials. “As 
always, everyone forgets quickly and 
anticipates the future based on his 
most recent experience. Without 
question the 1960 turkey crop will be 
limited in only one way—the total 
supply of hatching eggs that can be 
squeezed out of the breeder hens held 
over. It is fortunate that not more 
were held over as there would be lit- 
tle limit to the number of turkeys 
that could be produced in 1960.” 

The federation advised growers to 
study statistical reports (such as the 
USDA report on intentions to raise 
more turkeys in 1960). “Let’s keep 
our sanity when it comes to next 
year’s turkey crop,” the bulletin 
urged. 


3 Michigan Counties 


Emergency Areas 


WASHINGTON—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has des- 
ignated Baraga, Houghton and On- 
tonagon counties in Michigan as 
emergency areas where farmers and 
stockmen can buy government-owned 
feed at current support prices. 

The designation was made under 
Public Law 86-299, enacted during 
the last session of Congress, after it 
was determined that there was a 
shortage of feed grain in the area 
due to unfavorable weather, insects 
and plant diseases. 

Public Law 86-299 authorizes the 
secretary to sell at current support 
prices any wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
rye or sorghum grains owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. to provide 
feed for livestock where he deter- 
mines there is an emergency area as 
defined by the law. 


Minnesota Schedules 
Lamb Feeders Day 


MORRIS, MINN.—The 33rd an- 
nual Lamb Feeders Day is set for 
Feb. 18 at the University of Minne- 
sota’s west central school and experi- 
ment station here. 

The event will feature a roundup 
of the university’s latest research 
on lamb feeding. Topics will include 
cornfield “gleaning,” hormones for 
lambs, self-feeding protein, pellets vs. 
chopped feeds, creep feeds and tran- 
quilizers. 
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Feed Concentrate Supplies 
Up 7% in 1959-60—USDA 


WASHINGTON — Total feed con- 
centrate supplies in the U.S. for 
1959-60 are now estimated at 263 
million tons, 7% more than in 1958- 
59 and more than a third larger than 
the 1953-57 average, according to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
Feed Situation Report. 

Disappearance of feed grains was 
at a record rate during October- 
December, slightly higher than in 
that quarter of 1958. Utilization for 
the entire feeding year is expected 
to be a little heavier than in 1958-59. 
USDA said carryover stocks into 
1960-61 will again increase, probably 
going up to around 80 million tons, 
nearly a fifth larger than at the be- 
ginning of 1959-60. 

Total feed grain production in 1959 
set a new record of nearly 166 mil- 
lion tons, 8 million more than in 1958 
and 37 million above the 1953-57 
average, The increase over 1958 was 
entirely in corn, reflecting a near 
record yield on the 85 million acres 
harvested, 11 million more than in 
1958. 

Production of barley and sorghum 
grain, while down from 1958, was 
much larger than average. Oat pro- 
duction, however, was the smallest 
in 20 years, and 24% less than in 
1958. 

USDA estimates the total corn 
supply at 5,892 million bushels, 620 
million more than last year and more 
than 1.5 billion above the 1953-57 
average. A record corn crop of nearly 
44 billion bushels was produced in 
1959, but wet weather delayed har- 
vest and marketings have been above 
average in moisture content. Heavier 
utilization of corn is expected for the 
1959-60 season, but even so, the car- 
ryover next Oct. 1 is expected to be 
up to around 2.0 billion bushels, 
USDA said. 

The sorghum grain supply this 
year exceeded 1.0 billion bushels for 
the first time, according to the USDA 
report. A larger sorghum grain carry- 
over also is expected next Oct. 1, 
but moderately smaller stocks of 
barley and much smaller stocks of 
oats are in prospect for July 1. 

Feed Grain Stocks 

Total feed grain stocks on Jan. 1 
were 9% larger than a year earlier, 
setting a new record both in total 
and per animal unit. Corn and sor- 
ghum grain stocks were substantially 
larger than a year ago, but smaller 
stocks of oats and barley were on 
hand. 

Farmers placed more corn under 
price support through December this 


year than last, but much smaller 
quantities of the other feed grains. 
The movement of corn under price 
support has been delayed by: high 
moisture content of corn, but USDA 
expects movement to be relatively 
heavy during the remainder of the 
loan period. 
Prices 

Feed grain prices this winter con- 
tinue to be influenced by the size of 
the 1959 crops and the lateness of 
corn harvest. Prices of corn and 
sorghum grain, which are in record 
supply, have been relatively low com- 
pared with prices of oats and barley, 
supplies of which are down from last 
year. Delay in harvesting corn, due 
to wet weather in the Corn Belt, ap- 
parently has been a factor in flatten- 
ing out the seasonal low in corn 
prices. Whereas the seasonal low 
normally is reached in November, 
this year prices declined into Decem- 
ber, but have risen since. ° 

Sorghum grain prices received by 
farmers averaged $1.53 cwt. in Jan- 
uary, slightly above the 1959 support 
level, but 20¢ lower than a year ear- 
lier. Oat prices, on the other hand, 
averaged well above a year earlier 
reflecting the small 1959 crop, while 
barley prices were a little lower. The 
index of average prices received by 
farmers for the four feed grains in 
mid-January was 3% lower than a 
year earlier. USDA says feed grain 
prices probably will continue a little 
lower in the first half of 1960 than 
in that period of 1959 

Prices of most of the high-protein 
feeds averaged lower in December 
and January this year than last; in 
this period last year they reached 
the highest level for the 1958.59 sea- 
son. The index of wholesale prices 
was down 11% in January from a 
year earlier, with the greatest de- 
cline in animal protein feeds. 


More Eggs in Canada 


OTTAWA—Production of eggs in 
Canada in 1959 amounted to an es- 
timated 462,099,000 doz., an increase 
of 2.7% over the preceding year’s 
449,819,000 doz. 

A decrease of 4.3% in the prairie 
provinces was more than offset by 
increased production in the other 
provinces, ranging from 3.5% in On- 
tario to 11.5% in the Maritime prov- 
inces. 

December's estimated production to- 
taled 41,755,000 doz. 1.2% larger than 
the preceding year’s December total 


of 41,265,000. 


Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


pared with the previous week, bats a Reporting on the research will be (000's omitted) 

mage Dr. M. Jordan, St. Paul campus Week ending Conn. Penn. Ind. im. Mo. Del. Md. 
marisstings | November 28 4% 664 524 92 648,790,908 
* | animal husbandman at the Mo December 5 420 77 676) 904-2053 
658,000 broilers last week—14% be- 378 847 106 495 1247 2.234 

low the pfevious week and 6% below December 404 
: 9 December 26 388 3 637 75 1530-25140 
in Delmarva last week was 18.98¢ 357 656 665 94 224 
Ib. A week earlier the price was| On Dog Food Labels 418 666 749 117 715 «1.980 
19.21¢ and a year ago it was 20514.) LAKE CITY, UTAH — A| weet ending 

Reports Earnings Up dog food manufacturers to register | porember p+ 3 
Inter. their labels with the Utah Board of December 2.506 5.606 271 1.904 
national Minerals micai ©Orp. according to George Q. Spencer, | January 2 4402956 354 «6.983 190 
for the second fiscal quarter ended January 9 4360s 2,866 348 6, 181 234 3.019 «2,160 
Dec. 31, 1959, were up 61% on an chairman. January 16 1,086 471 2,847 32) 6319 200 «3,153 2,207 
: = aver correspond- A final hearing on the applications | January 23 1,123 44 2.707 3.377 2.1 

Net earnings for the second quar- | Postponed indefinitely at the request Week endi Ark Le. Texas eth. Oregon Calif. 199040 1950-89 
ter this year amounted to $1,191,000 | °f the manufacturers, he stated. ——= - = Ba 
or 46¢ per share on the 2,364,062 Under an amended state law, the November 30 a ae 2.962 292 1.606 370 139 1.006 27 370 30,017 

i 
pa with $739, a share | all mercial ond to 2.770 235 «(1.409 214 165 «25.796 «29.019 
on the 2,343,327 common shares out- | they be branded accurately. 3,334 355 1.759 294 255 1.046 31-708 
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Mixed Price Trend 
In Farm Products 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Trends were 
mixed in the prices of farm commod- 
ities during the last half of January, 
reports Prof. M. Paul Mitchell, Pur- 
due University extension economist. 

Hog price quotations crashed 
through the $14 ceiling at most corn 
belt primary markets, with the best 
meat-type selected hogs reaching 
$14.35, both at Indianapolis and Chi- 
cago. These prices were the highest 
since early September of last year, 
and represented gains of $1.25@1.50 
over the end of 1959. However, aver- 
age prices of barrows and gilts are 
still fully $3 below the levels of a 
year earlier. 

Prof. Mitchell notes that cattle 
prices responded to variations in re- 
ceipts during the two weeks under 
review. At mid-month a few sales of 
prime cattle were made at $29.25 at 
Chicago, but by the end of the month, 
quotations had dropped fully 50¢ 
ewt. Marketings of grain fed cattle 
have been about in line with those of 
a year earlier but prices are almost 
$2 cwt. lower. 

“Actual marketings of fed cattle 
have failed to come up to the levels 
indicated by the recent cattle on 
feed report,”’ he says. ‘This indicated 
a general increase of at leest 15-20% 
in marketings during the early 
months of 1960 over the level of the 
same months in 1959. When these 
receipts actually reach market a 
rather sharp break in prices can be 
expected. This suggests that it may 
be well for feedlots to top out their 
cattle as soon as they reach satis- 
factory weight and finish.” In Prof. 
Mitchell’s opinion, there is more to 
be gained than lost by prompt mar- 
keting. 

Fed lamb prices continued to ad- 
vance during most of January. Top 
prices finally reached peaks of $21.25. 

Prof. Mitchell reports that broilers 
and fryers sold at farm levels in In- 
diana in a general range of 17@20¢ 
lb. with 18@19¢ being the most com- 
mon level. The strength displayed in 
broiler prices in recent weeks has 
had the expected results—sharp in- 
creases in set of eggs. This forebodes 
some future trouble for broilers as 
time permits their growth and de- 
velopment, Prof. Mitchell asserts. 

Egg prices continued at the dis- 
couraging low levels of 22@28¢ with 
most sales at 22@23¢. 


New Owners Reopen 
Georgia Poultry Firm 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—The Mar- 
Jac Poultry Co., closed since mid- 
December because of “inadequate 
supplies of live broilers,” was re- 
opened recently for full operation 
under new ownership and manage- 
ment. (Feedstuffs, Jan. 23.) 

Mack F. Ward, president, an- 
nounced the following additional of- 
ficers of the company: A. C. Smith, 
Jr., and Mark Heard, Jr., vice presi- 
dents; Homer Wilson, secretary; 
Emerson Stow, treasurer and plant 
manager; Howard Riddlehuber, plant 
superintendent, and Tom Hodge, gen- 
eral manager. 

Mr. Hodge had been manager of 
the Georgia Poultry Exchange, Inc., 
here. Mr. Stow, was plant manager 
for McKibbon Bros., Inc., former 
owner, and Mr. Riddlehuber was 
plant superintendent for McKibbon. 
No announcement has been made yet 
as to who will succeed Mr. Hodge as 
general manager of the Georgia 
Poultry Exchange. 

Mar-Jac was sold last month to 
Twin Oaks Hatchery; Bruce & Wil- 
son, Inc.; A. C. Smith Milling Co.; 
Mr. Heard, and Mr. Stow. 

Mar-Jac employment is expected 
to reach 150-160 persons when the 
processing level of 225,000 birds is 
reached. 


Testimony in Chemell 
Hearing Is Completed 


ATLANTA—Testimony in the in- 
voluntary bankruptcy proceedings 
against L. A. Chemell was completed 
at Gainesville this week, and J. Ellis 
Mundy, federal referee in bankruptcy, 
took the case under advisement after 
requesting that Mr. Chemell list with 
the court his withdrawals from his 
bankrupt corporations during 1959. 


Proceedings were instigated against 
him individually by feed companies 
and trustees for defunct corporations 
he once headed. 


Trustees sued for claims of $589,- 
991.65 for the Gainesville Hatchery 
and $691,084.80 for the Chemell 
Hatchery, while the Ralston Purina 
Co. claims Mr. Chemell owes it $953,- 
131.20 and the Pillsbury Co. has filed 
claims for $229,170.56 against Mr. 
Chemell. The suits claim Mr. Chemell 
is involuntarily bankrupt. 


Oilseed Meal Futures 


Move Downward 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The trend of 
oilseed meal futures prices was down- 
ward on the Memphis Board of Trade 
during the past week. 

Futures and cash have been trad- 
ing markets, with a tendency for 
lower prices. The nearby positions 
continued to lose some of their pre- 
miums over forward contracts, re- 
flecting a slower demand for imme- 
diate meal, 

The general feeling among traders 
is that the futures market is under- 
going a slight correction. And, one 
pit observer said, unless there is a 
good reduction in soybean prices, the 
meal futures should continue to trade 
around prevailing levels. 

Cash cottonseed oil meal weakened 
because of slow interest, prices drop- 
ping a full dollar per ton. However, 
meal for quick shipment is not al- 
ways available, according to cash 
brokers, who said a couple of mills 
are down with inventory on hand. 


Memphis basis soybean oil meal 
closed Feb. 2 unchanged to $1 ton 
lower than on Jan. 26, unrestricted 
soybean oil meal 25c@$1.35 ton low- 
er and bulk solvent cottonseed oil 
meal 25@50c lower. 


ADM Names Soybean 
Division Manager 


MINNEAPOLIS — Ray E. Fiedler, 
executive vice president of Api-Aba, 
feed manufacturing affiliate of Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Co. in Mexico, 
has been appointed manager of 
ADM’s soybean division, it was an- 
nounced by E. A. Olson, executive 
vice president, agricultural group. 

The soybean division, together with 
the linseed division, comprise ADM's 
oilseed operations, which are directed 
by Ralph Bruce, vice president. 

Mr. Fiedler, whose new headquar- 
ters will be in ADM’s general offices 
in Minneapolis, joined the company 
in 1956. Prior to his assignment to 
Mexico two and a half years ago, he 
was manager of agricultural products 
development. 

A graduate of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity with a master’s degree in chemi- 
cal engineering from the University 
of Michigan, Mr. Fiedler has had 12 
years of experience in the soybean 
industry in production and engineer- 
ing capacities. 

ADM is one of the largest soybean 
processors. Its soybean processing 
plants are located at Minneapolis and 
Mankato, Minn.; Decatur, Ill, and 
Evendale, Ohio. 

BROKER RECOVERING 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Grider Wiggs, 
broker in cottonseed and soybean oil 
and oil meal, is recuperating from an 
appendectomy. 


Central Soya Names 
New Vice President 


FORT WAYNE, IND. — The ap- 
pointment of Joseph F. Jones to the 
new position of vice president—man- 
ufacturing e f fec- 
tive Feb. 1, has 
been announced by 
Dale W. McMillen, 
Jr., president, Cen- 
tral Soya Co., Inc., 
Fort Wayne. 

Mr. Jones will 
have administra- 
tive responsibility 
for all manufac- 
turing operations 
and engineering 
activities. He will 
— directly to the president’s of- 

ce. 

C. I. Finlayson, production man- 
ager, will continue his present respon- 
sibilities and report to the vice presi- 
dent—manufacturing. 

Mr. Jones was formerly with Rals- 
ton Purina Co., which he joined in 
1936 following graduation from the 
University of Missouri as a mechani- 
cal engineer. Since then, he has been 
associated with Purina in its produc- 
tion department. In his latest position 
he was responsible for production in 
the firm’s central division. 


Cuba Sells 81.8 Million 
Gallons Molasses at 7c 


NEW ORLEANS—The Cuban Su- 
gar Stabilization Institute has an- 
nounced the sale of 81,864,000 gal. of 
1959-crop blackstrap molasses at 7¢ 
gal., f.o.b. Cuban port, according to 
the Agricultural Marketing Service 
here. 

This is 4¢ gal. less than the 1l¢ 
paid for approximately the same 
quantity bought early last year. 

Based on a price decline guarantee 
clause in the previous contract, the 
original buyers of the 1959 molasses 
were granted a credit with the Cuban 
government of 24%¢ gal. (Trade re- 
ports indicate this credit will be paid 
with the remaining stocks of 1959- 
crop blackstrap.) A provision in the 
new contract states that if Cuba sells 
more than 100 million gallons of its 
1960 blackstrap molasses at an aver- 
age price in excess of 7¢ gal., f.o.b. 
Cuba, the firms which bought the 81,- 
864,000 gal will be required to meet 
the increased price on that gallon- 
age. No sales of 1960-crop Cuban 
blackstrap for export have been re- 
ported to date. 

The Dominican Republic has con- 
tracted to sell for export to U.S. buy- 
ers all remaining stocks of 1959 crop 
blackstrap and the entire exportable 
surplus of the 1960 production of 
blackstrap molasses, according to 
usually reliable trade sources, AMS 
said. 

Estimates of the amount of mo- 
lasses involved in the sale indicate 
about 65-70 million gallons. The price 
at which the blackstrap was contract- 
ed for sale was not available. 


Eli Lilly Reports 
Net Sales Rise for ’59 


INDIANAPOLIS—Eli Lilly & Co. 
consolidated net sales in 1959 were 
$187,010,259, second highest in the 
company’s history. This compares 
with $180,471,340 for 1958. 

Consolidated net earnings after 
taxes were $23,445,757, or $2.93 a 
share of common stock. In 1958, net 
earnings were $23,657,080, or $2.97 a 
common share. 

Eugene N. Beesley, president, said 
that the slight decline in earnings 
resulted from “increased costs and 
heavy research investment aimed at 
putting Lilly into a better position 
te participate in new and growing 
markets.” 

Lilly spent $18.3 million for re- 
search and development in 1959, a 
boost of $2.6 million over the previous 
year. 


Ingredient Prices 
Down or Steady 


Not a plus sign appears in this 
week's report of average bulk feed 
prices and index numbers compiled 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Every ingredient listed was 
either lower or unchanged in price 
from Jan. 26 to Feb. 2. 

Ingredient trading was slow dur- 
ing the previous week, but was even 
slower this week. Prices averaged 
50¢@$1 lower at major distributing 
points. 

The biggest dip reported was in 
animal] protein feeds. On an average 
over the U.S., meat meal was off $2, 
tankage was down $2.50 and fish 
meal fell $3.50. Soybean meal slumped 
90¢ and middlings rolled down 70¢. 

Record-low egg prices, low hog and 
beef cattle prices and a slower milk 
market are discouraging producers 
and are the major factors in the slow 
demand for manufactured feeds. 


(Dollars per ton) 
Change 
from 
previous 
1960 k 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal ....... 67.60 68.50 — .90 
Cottonseed meal .... 63.10 63.30 — .20 
Linseed meal ........ 75.95 76.00 — .05 
Copra cake or méal .. 72.25 72.25 Wks 
Peanut meal ......... 60 61.50 —1.00 


87.4 — 9 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 


Prices at prin. mkts.: 


Meat meal .......... 72.35 74.35 —2.00 
Fish moal 107.25 110.75 
69 —2.! 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 

TEIN FEEDS 


Prices at prin. mkts.: 


Gluten feed and meal 51.00 51.00 Sah 
Dist. dried grains .... 59.25 59.25 ont 
Brewers dried grains . 47.70 48.40 — .70 
cts 81.0 812 — 2 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 
40.00 — 75 
Midds. and shorts . 40.40 41.30 — .90 
OTHER MILLFEEDS: 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Hominy feed ........ 42.60 43.40 —i.00 
32.50 33.00 — .50 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts... 56.90 56.90 
109.5 
MOLASSES FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts... 21.77 21.77 
64.8 64.8 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
80.5 1.5 —1.0 
FEED GRAINS 

Prices at prin. mkts. 
Grain sorghums 7.70 
65 — § 


*Base period of index is 1947-49. 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 


Kimbell Milling Names 
Feed Research Director 


FORT WORTH—Dr. Ray Ander- 
son has been appointed director of 
research for the feed department of 
Kimbell Milling Co., according to 
Claude Tunnell, division manager. 

Dr. Anderson majored in agricul- 
tural biochemistry and animal hus- 
bandry at the University of Minne- 
sota, where he received his BS., 
M.S. and Ph.D. degrees. 

From 1945 to 1953 he was on the 
University of Minnesota faculty, dur- 
ing which time he conducted the first 
studies in using arsenicals and anti- 
biotics as stimulants for growth in 
large animals, according to Mr. Tun- 
nell. 


MANEY BROS. 


MILL & ELEV. CO. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest «+ 
States for 


SMALL'S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
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“Leave stone unturned” 


Some say the expression originated with fishermen who turned over stones 
on the beach in their search for crabs. Others explain its origin this way: 
After the Greeks defeated the Persians in a battle in the 5th century B. C., 
rumor circulated that the defeated Persian general had buried some treas- 
ure on the battleground. When asked how the treasure might be located, 
the Oracle of Delphi replied, “Leave no stone unturned.” At any rate, the 
expression has come to be applied to one who takes every possible means 
and spares no effort in trying to accomplish an aim. 


Since the day the industry began, the makers of Small’s Dehydrated 
Alfalfa have “left no stone unturned” to provide the finest product pos- 
sible—uniform in grade, consistent in color, and available whenever and 
wherever needed. That’s why Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa has been, since 
the day the industry began, the standard of excellence by which all others 


are judged. 


ARCHER -DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
ALFALFA DIVISION 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Speakers Named 
For Convention of 


GFDNA in March 


KANSAS CITY—“The Impact of 
Food & Drug Administration Regula- 
tions on Research and Living Stand- 
ards,” will be discussed by Dr. Earl 
Butz, dean of agriculture, Purdue 
University, at the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. convention 
here March 7, 

The convention will be held March 
7-8 at the Hotel Muchlebach. 

Dr. Butz, a former assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture, will discuss the 
ro'e of FDA in research, innovation 
and the continued growth in efficiency 
of the total agricultural plant. He 
will speak: at the convention's feed 
session. 

Frank Heffelfinger, Peavey Feed 
Mills, Minneapolis. chairman of the 
national feed committee, announced 
that Roswell Garst. Iowa farmer and 
summer host to Nikita Khrushchev, 
Soviet premier, will be the second 
speaker on the feed session. Mr. Garst 
will speak on “What Farmers Will 
Expect from Their Feed Dealers in 
the 1960's.” Mr. Garst, an advocate 
of cheap cellulose and greater use of 
urea in cattle feeds, believes the feed 
industry has been “much too com- 
placent.” 

Sen. Thruston B. Morton (R., Ky.), 
chairman of the Republican national 
committee, will discuss the “Political 
Outlook for 1960,” at the March 7 
luncheon. 

Pete Stallcop, secretary, North- 
west Country Elevator Assn., will be 
chairman of a panel discussion Feb. 8 
that will explain what has happened 
in the Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment negotiations or the progress of 
UGSA discussions. 

Other program details will be an- 
nounced later. 


Group Considers Rate 


Proposals on Corn 


STOCKTON, CAL.—The transport- 
ation committee of the Stockton Grain 
Exchange met at the Commercial Ex- 
change Club to consider the Trans- 
continental Freight Bureau Applica- 
tion B-8421, together with supple- 
ments 1-4 covering corn products, 
C.L., W.B. and grain sorghum prod- 
ucts, C.L., W.B. 

These shipper proposals are re- 
questing lower T.C. rates for yellow 
corn. The committee tabled this pro- 
posal until the February mecting in 
order to have time to consider the 
possible effects on California corn 
production and other effects upon the 
trade. 

They added a request for the mem- 
bers to voice their views and ideas on 
this petition. All members who will be 
concerned are requested by the ex- 
change te write to the transportation 
committee in care of the exchange. 


55% INCREASE IN 
CATTLE SHIPMENTS 


WASHINGT O N—There was a 
sharp increase of 55% in the number 
of stocker and feeder cattle and 
calves shipped into nine selected north 
central states during December, 1959, 
compared with December, 1958, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Shipments during December, 1959, 
totaled 544.309 head, compared with 
352,177 during the same period in 
1958. 

Of the total cattle and calves re- 
ceived in December, 221,830 head 
came through public stockyards and 
$22,479 were received direct. July- 
December shipments amounted to 4,- 
$38,279 head, compared with 3,949 630 
during the same period in 1958—a 
10% increase. 


WIRTHMORE SPEAKER—Standing 
behind Wirthmore’s 1960 sales slo- 


gan, “Know! Tell! Sell!,” is R. D. 
Emmons, general sales manager, as 
he addressed the company’s annual 
management meeting. 


Wirthmore Announces 
Executive Changes; 
R.F. McLeod Chairman 


WALTHAM, MASS.—A number of 
administrative changes were an- 
nounced recently at the Wirthmore 
Feeds, Inc., annual management 
meeting here. 

Robert F. McLeod, president, an- 
nounced the election of Granville M. 
Bond, executive vice president, to the 
office of president and announced his 
own appointment as chairman of the 
board. Dr Walter A. Glista, vice 
president in charge of research, was 
elected to the board of directors and 
Robert L. Bickford was named direc- 
tor of research. 

The need for expanded sales efforts 
“to meet the challenge of today’s 
rapidly changing agricultural pat- 
tern” was stressed by all of the 
Wirthmore executives who addressed 
the meeting. 

Highlights of the company’s finan- 
cial report for 1959 were presented 
by Arthur H. Irwin, Jr., treasurer, 
followed by a talk entitled, ‘““The New 
Look in Manufacturing,” by S. R. 
Renaudette, vice president. “A New 
Decade in Purchasing” was the topic 
discussed by R. W. Richards, vice 
president in charge of purchasing. 

The premiere showing of Wirth- 
more’s new movie, “A New Day in 
Agriculture,” featured the presenta- 
tion made by members of the adver- 
tising department. E. S. Moore, di- 
rector of advertising, outlined sales 
promotional plans for the coming 
year. 

Dr. Glista, M. H. Bert, H. C. 
Hutchings, Jr., D. A. Libby, W. W. 
Pierce and Mr. Bickford, using visual 
aids, compared Wirthmore’s research 
program for 1959 with that planned 
for 1960. 

Sales activities in support of the 
1960 sales slogan, “Know! Tell! Sell!,” 
were outlined by J. E. Sawyer, vice 
president, J. M. Schuhle, H. A. 
Grant, E. W. Stevens, M. C. Dever- 
eux, S. A. Claverie, L. L. Peterson, 
C. E. Abrahamson and R.. D. Em- 
mons, general sales manager. 

The meeting was concluded by Mr. 
McLeod, who spoke briefly on “How 
1960 Looks to Me.” 


SWINE HEALTH PROGRAM 

SAN FRANCISCO — California 
Farm Bureau swine producers, at a 
meeting in Berkeley, have voted to 
launch a campaign to raise $10,000 
from members of the industry and 
those in allied fields to inaugurate a 
swine health program to be carried 
out by the University of California. 


Farm Groups Rap 
Flemming Actions 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—A protest against 
what they call “the aggressive activi- 
ties in the publicity field” of Arthur 
S. Flemming, secretary of health, edu- 
cation and welfare, was made by rep- 
resentatives of the major farm organ- 
izations and farm commodity groups 
meeting with White House staff of- 
ficials. 

Their complaints concerned the 
“sensationalism” with which Mr. 
Flemming surrounded his announce- 
ments on the misuse of chemical 
compounds by growers. For the most 
part, their complaint was against the 
methods used by Mr. Flemming lead- 
ing to unfavorable publicity, in con- 
trast to the former procedure of the 
Food & Drug Administration. FDA 
and the inspection service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, in the 
past, have ordered the withdrawal of 
harmful or unwholesome commodi- 
ties from market or had them seized 
at local levels without “scare” pub- 
licity. 

The farm groups feel that Mr. 
Flemming might use the same “sen- 
sational” tactics when FDA finds 
violations of its regulations, using 
the press conference technique to 
gain the headlines, “thereby harming 
vital industries because of isolated 
instances.” 

Some observers feel that the pro- 
test may have come too late to ac- 
complish much. They feel that the 
cranberry-caponette episode is a dead 
issue. It is felt that strong action 
by these groups earlier may have 
been able to head off, or at least alle- 
viate, the bad publicity. 

When the caponette issue went to 
the White House, it is reported, the 
USDA representative and a White 
House economist gave in easily when 
faced with the Flemming demands. 

Now, when the farm organizations 
turn out to go to the White House 
to state their case to a top aide, it 
may only appear that they are taking 
action for the record and will not 
accomplish a great deal. 


No. Cent. Sheep, Lamb 
Shipments Up 16% 


V/ASHINGTON—Sheep and lamb 
shipments into nine selected north 
central states during December, 1959, 
were 16% higher than the same peri- 
od in 1958, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

December shipments in 1959 to- 
taled 141,258 head, compared with 
121,456 during December a year 
earlier. 

Of the total sheep and lambs re- 
ceived during December, 81,162 head 
moved through public markets and 
60,123 were received direct. 

July-December shipments into the 
nine states totaled 2,134,061 head, 
compared with 2,166,329 during the 
same period a year earlier—a 1% 
decrease. 


HINT OF CHANGES 
IN UGSA RATES 


WASHINGTON — Trade sources 
say that recently officials of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture told Mid- 
west warehousemen that there are 
now under consideration changes in 
the Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment which would increase handiing 
charges for grain. Additionally, up 
for consideration is a reduction in 
the storage rates for wheat and an 
increase for corn. This represents the 
theory that wheat stored in certain 
areas does not require a high storage 
rate reflecting the danger of loss or 
depreciation, but does reflect the 
hazard of storing corn. Confirmation 
of this suggestion has not been given 
by USDA. 


Clarence Palmby 


Faces Committee 


WASHINGTON—Appearing before 
the House governmental operations 
sub committee here, Clarence Palm- 
by, associate director of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, was 
faced with an inquiry as to why U.S. 
Department of Agriculture storage 
bins had not been used in preference 
to private storage facilities since the 
government bins provided a lower 
cost per bushel. 

Mr. Palmby had told the sub com- 
mittee that government bin storage 
costs amount to 5.1¢ bu., about one 
third of the costs of commercial and 
cooperative warehouses. 

However, the Palmby questioning 
failed to show that those were only 
direct costs and did not take into 
consideration major indirect charges 
such as loading of grain into the 
government bins nor the loading out 
costs plus insurance and other fac- 
tors—depreciation of quality and 
shrinkage of grain held in govern- 
ment bin sites. 

Mr. Palmby repeated his previously 
expressed view that he contemplated 
a reduction in commercial and co- 
operative warehouse storage rates 
when the new Uniform Grain Stor- 
age Agreement is concluded later 
this year. 

He asserted that although USDA 
has compiled a large mass of data on 
storage costs for more than 500 ware- 
housemen, there is as yet no real 
proof that government storage facili- 
ties are cheaper in the long run than 
private or cooperative facilities. 

Under questioning by the commit- 
tee, Mr. Palmby said that grain stor- 
age costs had risen from $82 million 
in 1952 to more than $497 million in 
1959. 


Houston Feed Meeting 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—The Houston 
Feed Club will meet at noon Feb. 9 
at the Ben Milam Hotel. Herman 
Engle, general manager, of the Hous- 
ton Fat Stock Show, will address the 


group. 


SOUTHEASTERN SPEAKERS—These two speakers gave talks at the South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn. convention recently in Atlanta, Ga. Dr. John 
Furbay (left), director of the cultural and educational program for Trans 
World Airlines, talked on “The Shape of Things to Come” and Hermon I. 
Miller, director of the poultry division of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C., spoke on “Facts to Recognize.” (Feedstuffs, Jan. 30.) 
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Program Set for 
Twin City Seminar 


ST. PAUL—Enzymes and amino 
acids will be the subjects under dis- 
cussion at the Twin City Nutrition 
Seminar Feb. 16. The seminar will be 
held at 7:30 p.m. at Peters Hall on 
the university campus. 

Dr. L. A. Underkofler, director of 
enzymology research, Miles Chemical 
Co., Clifton, N.J., will present a talk 
on “Enzymes in Animal Nutrition.” 
Dr. R. J. Meade of the Minnesota 
animal husbandry department will 
discuss “Essential Amino Acid Com- 
position of Swine Rations.” 

Joseph Cellette, American Cyana- 
mid Co., is chairman of the Feb. 16 
seminar. 


GFDNA 


(Continued from page 1) 


points out that, in some cases, ware- 
housemen have “lost their shirts.” 

He defends grain storage costs, 
saying: “Grain storage costs are as- 
tronomical only because the accumu- 
lation of grain is astronomical, 
through programs never advocated 
by our industry. The costs per bushel 
are reasonable and have risen through 
the years at a far slower rate than 
comparable cost indices in other sec- 
tors of the economy.” 

Following is the text of Mr. Clem- 
ent’s statement: 

“By implication, our American 
grain industry is under political at- 
tack today, in an effort to convince 
the public that we have charged too 
much for the service of preserving 
the huge amounts of grain owned by 
us taxpayers. 

“This is the public’s business, and 
Congress should and must scrutinize 
the way it has been handled. All we 
plead for is a fair look at the entire 
situation, instead of just a prejudiced 
peek at one part of it. 

“We are absolutely certain that 
any fair-minded person, looking at 
the whole picture will come up with 
just one conclusion: That a fine job 
has been done, under adverse and 
uncertain conditions, at eminently 
reasonable cost to the public, in stor- 
ing and keeping fresh this unbeliev- 
able avalanche of unwanted grain. 


“Law Is Villain” 

“The villain, as has been pointed 
out time and time again, is the law 
itself, which puts the taxpayers into 
the position of having to accept pos- 
session of whatever grain is pro- 
duced, regardless of need. 

“As a mechanism for accomplish- 
ing this, we have established, in our 
federal government, the largest corp- 
oration in the world, capitalized with 
nearly $16 billion of the taxpayers’ 
money. This corporation, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., is the largest 
competitor of everyone in the grain 
business today. 

“Two things have to be understood 
about this operation: (1) It has pre- 
empted very largely the usual fields 
of opportunity to compete for earn- 
ings in our industry; (2) it has had 
a gun to our heads through the years, 
saying in effect that if the industry 
did not go ahead and risk invest- 
ments in huge additional storage cap- 
acity, in spite of all uncertainties in 
our ‘temporary’ national farm pro- 
grams, the alternative would be that 
the CCC itself would build govern- 
ment-owned and government oper- 
ated storage facilities. 

“In actual fact, the CCC has 
erected nearly a billion bushels of 
such government-operated storage 
capacity. Uncle Sam's ‘tank farms’ 
are a common sight across our grain- 
producing prairies. If anyone thinks 
these represent a healthy type of 
competition in our kind of society, he 
vastly underrates the dynamics of 
our economy or the principles on 
which our society is based. 

“The highly competitive grain 
trade in this country laid a firm 
foundation on which it was possible 
for the government's ‘emergency’ 


| dustry; 


grain program to be built. The in- 
tegrity of warehouse receipts was 
well established in our major grain 
areas long, long ago. This is the very 
heart of the vast program of preserv- 
ing the public's interest in all this 
grain. 

“Through the years, the govern- 
ment corporation has been a tough 
customer for the warehouseman. 
Lately, an image has grown of the 
government as a fountainhead of 
fruitful earnings for the storage in- 
and, indeed, the CCC has 
become the No. 1 source of revenue 
in many instances. 

“A fair examination, however, of 
the progressively tighter contract the 
government has drawn through the 
years, coupled with the extremely 
modest increases in rates the indus- 
try has been able to obtain, will show 
that the public has more than re- 
ceived its money’s worth. 

“It is obviously true that in apply- 
ing this huge program across the 
nation and in all circumstances, some 
units have been able to achieve low 
costs, through being filled to 100% 
capacity with grain and with crops 
of exceptional storing qualities. It is 
also true that in some cases ware- 
housemen have lost their shirts. 
There is many an elevator standing 
empty right today, where there was 
an expectation of storing government 
grain in 1959 but a drouth and un- 
expectedly large exports shattered 
such expectations. 


Both Extremes 

“It is not fair to pick either of 
such extreme examples and use it as 
a criterion for what public policy 
should be in doing this job of grain 
storage. 

“This association stands ready to 
support the statements here with 
factual data, of which there is an 
abundance now available. The US. 
Department of Agriculture has made 
a quarter-million dollar survey of 
storage costs. The General Account- 
ing Office had made a separate study. 
Our industry has assembled facts 
through a highly competent and re- 
spected auditing firm. 

“Grain storage costs are astron- 
omical only because the accumula- 
tion of grain is astronomical, through 
programs never advocated by our in- 
dustry. The costs per bushel are rea- 
sonable, and have risen through the 
years at a far slower rate than com- 
parable cost indices in other sectors 
of the economy. 

“We think we certainly have taken 
the wise course in serving the gov- 
ernment in this situation, and we 
have done so willingly, energetically 
and competently. But if we had not, 
it is also true that we would have 
been out of business except for the 
small amounts of grain that have 
spilled out beyond the edges of the 
CCC umbrella. 

“Last July, for example, virtually 
all of the wheat in the U.S. was un- 
der government control. 

“Our industry has the highest re- 
gard for the ability and integrity of 
the men in the USDA, whose lot it 
has been to administer the program 
handed to them by congressional ac- 
tion. The public can also have a high 
regard for these same people, who 
have driven a hard bargain in the 
public’s interest in the handling of 
surplus grain. To this fact we can 


personally and respectfully testify.” | 


POULTRY STUDY 


(Continued from page 1) 


said, “is usually attributed to inte- 
gration, government financing, gov- 
ernment farm programs, the ‘insati- 
able’ quest for volume by all seg- 
ments of the industry and pressures 
from ‘outside’ interests.” “These are 
not causes of the problem,” the com- 
mittee continued, “but only the most 
obvious symptoms of it.” 

“What is wrong,” the report con- 
tinued, “is the kind of thinking and 
planning that go into these factors 
and the purposes for which they are 


undertaken. Each of these factors in- 
volves credit and financing in one 
form or another and raises the ques- 
tion: ‘How sound are the bases for 
this credit financing?’” 

The committee agreed upon sever- 
al criteria which, taken together, 
seem to constitute the basic problem 
of over-production. Among these are: 
Inadequate facts and figures, misuse 
of available statistics, poor budgetary 
approach to financing, over-selling 
techniques, volume for volume’s sake 
and the failure to consider market- 
ability when programming produc- 


tion. 
Marketing 

Turning to the problem of under- 
marketing, the committee agreed 
that marketing of poultry products 
has developed over the years in an 
atmosphere of “Buyer Beware!” The 
industry, in the committee’s estima- 
tion, has permitted outsiders to as- 
sume a dominant role in the market- 
ing of its products to the point where 
it might well ask: “Who works for 
whom?” 

“Under-marketing,” according to 
the committee, “is caused by the 
combination of poorly-prepared poul- 
try products, marketers’ indifference 
to producers’ problems, lack of brand 
name merchandising, a dearth of pro- 
motional programs and over-devotion 
to price as a selling mechanism.” 

The committee concluded these 
problems belong to producers and 
those with a big investment in the 
future of the poultry industry in- 
cluding: Feed manufacturers, hatch- 
eries, equipment manufacturers and 
market people. 

“Consequently,” the report contin- 
ued, “all segments of the industry 
must work together, if the challenge 
of over-production and under-mar- 
keting is to be effectively met and 
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conquered. Mutuality of interest 
could produce cooperation; coopera- 
tion could produce solution, and solu- 
tion could produce economic benefits 
for all.” 

“We are convinced that the only ap- 
proach to solving the problems of the 
poultry industry is a nation-wide pro- 
gram,” said Richard I. Ammon, 
NEPPCO executive secretary and ad- 
visor to the committee. “We believe 
that the industry, itself—rather than 
government—can and should put its 
house in order. The program which 
the committee has in mind will pro- 
vide for regional adjustment and ad- 
justment to economic changes, but 
the basic approach is national in 


Carroll Dunham, vice president of 
NEPPCO, was unanimously elected 
chairman of the committee, and W. 
E. Glennon, president of AFMA, was 
elected secretary. Committee mem- 
bers attending the meeting were: Mr. 
Dunham; Richard Gibson, NEPPCO, 
director, Federalsburg, Md; Dr. 
John C. Hammond, AFMA director, 
O. A. Newton & Sons, Bridgeville, 
Del.; Dr. Paul E. Newman, AFMA 
director and executive vice president, 
Beacon Milling Co., division of Spen- 
cer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Cayuga, 
N.Y.; J. D. Sykes, AFMA director 
and vice president of Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.: Robert F. Thur- 
rell, NEPPCO, director, East Wolfe- 
boro, N.H.; L. S. Riggs, chairman of 
the board of AFMA and vice presi- 
dent of The Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago (ex-officio), and Ernest F. 
Smith, Jr.. NEPPCO, president, Ken- 
ton, Del. (ex-officio). Advisors to the 
committee, who were also in attend- 
ance, are: Mr. Ammon; Mr. Glennon; 
Oakley M. Ray, AFMA director of 
market research, and Dr. Alfred Van 
Wagenen, NEPPCO director of re- 
search and development. 


Memco roller- 
bearing Barley 
Mill, available 
in all sizes 18x 
18" to 18x36". 
(Shown without 
guard.) 


little cost. 


THE MOST EFFICIENT DRIVE 


Serpentine drive is now available on all Memco 
Mills, increasing their leadership in the field 
of rolling barley, corn or any small grains. 


Or your present mill can be converted to 
serpentine drive easily and at surprisingly 


MILL ENGINEERING & MACHINERY CO. 
1023 Market St. 3-5967 
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Honeggers can 
help you... 


DOUBLE 
YOUR 
TONNAGE 
TRIPLE 
YOUR 
PROFITS 


What others have done, 
you can also do! 


PAUL 


We started selling Big “H” Feeds 
less than two years ago. We had 
more feed business during the first 
6 months of 1959 than we had during 
all of 1957. 


We expect to redouble our business 
with the Honegger Exclusive Fran- 


chise in 1960. 
Paul & Larry Gerber 
Gerber Feed Store 
Bluffton, Indiana 


with HONEGGERS’ 


= ERS 


Write or call today 


FAIRBURY, ILLINOIS 


CHICK SALES 


(Continued from page 1) 


ing seasor.—April is the top produc- 
tion month for hatcheries and almost 
two thirds of the annual hatch of 
laying type chicks occurs in the four- 
month period of February through 
May. But it’s an established fact that 
hatcherymen in most parts of the 
nation are having a hard go and are 
finding the current slump a dramatic 
contrast compared with past years 
of capacity or near-capacity chick 
output. 

It’s possible, say some feed men 
and authorities in the poultry indus- 
try, that egg prices will start making 
upward gains in March and this will 
bring producers back into the chick 
market as the hatching season ad- 
vances. 

Don M. Turnbull, executive secre- 
tary, American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation, Kansas City, who sees 
a “dangerous situation” in current 
egg industry developments, doubts 
the disposition or financial ability of 
the average hatcheryman to stay in 
business when business is so poor. 

Added to the current problems is 
the prospective problem of hatch- 
eries not being able to satisfy the 
demand for chicks if egg prices ad- 
vance enough to urge egg producers 
back into full or near-full operation. 

Mr. Turnbull notes that the hatch- 
eryman cuts back the flock owner 
who produces his hatching eggs when 
business is poor—and if the flock 
owner then starts liquidating his 
male birds it becomes impossible 
later on to get enough hatching eggs, 
even if the demand for chicks is 
there. 

It appears that just about every- 
body who has anything to do with 
egg production is anxiously awaiting 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
February crop report which will re- 
port on producers’ intentions to buy 
baby chicks. The report—one of the 
most important USDA reports of the 
year for the feed industry—is sched- 
uled to be issued Feb. 10. 

“Pathetically slow” sales or book- 
ings of flock replacement chicks are 
hurting hatcheries all over the coun- 
try, but Mr. Turnbull believes that 
commercial areas probably won’t suf- 
fer as much as farm flock areas. The 
reduction of layers in commercial 
areas, he says, “will depend on 
whether producers can get credit.” 

Conservative people say that chick 
sales will be down 10-15% in farm 
flock areas such as the Midwest. 
Others more pessimistic are talking 
about a rollback of 20-30% in parts 
of the Midwest. 

According to USDA, cutbacks in 
egg-type chicken eggs in incubators 
on Jan. 1 compared with a year ear- 
lier ranged from 45% in the west 
south central states to 11% in the 
south Atlantic states. Reductions of 
more than 20% were recorded for 
New England, and the middle Atlan- 
tic, west north central, east south 
central, west south central and Pa- 
cific states. 

USDA reports that the hatch of 
egg-type chicks in December fell 
30% below a year ago, and the in- 
dustry entered 1960 with 26% fewer 
eggs in the incubator than on the 
same date in 1959. Although the De- 
cember hatch marked the ninth con- 
secutive month in a row in which the 
output fell noticeably under that of 
the same month in 1958, the loss did 
not cause a drastic downturn in 1959 
totals because the bul& of the annual 
hatch of laying type chicks comes in 
February through March. 

USDA reports that if hatchery out- 
put continues below last year, spring- 
time demand for eggs for storage will 
be encouraged. And prices after mid- 
spring are likely to exceed year- 
earlier levels, even before the reduc- 
tions in the hatch are fully reflected 
in the size of the national laying 
flock. 

A Columbus, Ohio, egg market man 
reports that prices paid to the farm- 
er are “worse than those paid last 


spring when the market was consid- 
ered at rock bottom.” He says the 
average Ohio egg producer is losing 
4¢ doz. on current sales to whole- 
salers. Ohio farmers are selling grade 
A large for 24¢ doz. and hoping the 
market improves before spring. 

It’s reported that eggs are retail- 
ing at about 3 doz. for $1 in some 
parts of the country, but in Ohio 
grade A large are selling for about 
43¢ doz. on supermarket shelves. 

In Iowa this week prices for grade 
A large eggs were down to 18@20¢ 
at-the-farm. Grade A large are 
around 24@26¢ in Arkansas. The 
wholesale price for extra large white 
grade A’s in Chicago Feb. 5 was 
29@30¢. 

Mr. Turnbull believes egg-type 
chick orders will continue at a slow 
pace until egg prices advance to a 
point where flock owners can make 
some money. “The only thing that 
will get farmers to buy chicks is 
higher prices for their eggs,” he 
says. And he predicts that it'll be 
March or later before there’s any 
sustained advance in egg prices. 

Many egg producers in the South- 
east have almost stopped ordering 
chicks, it is reported. There are no 
cancellations of bookings in this re- 
gion because there have been very 
few chicks ordered in the first place. 
Hatchery operations are “way down,” 
said an Alabama feed man. 

This same source reported that 
there are producers who would like 
to book replacements, but they have 
no money themselves—because they 
weren't able to make any money last 
year—and credit is “very tight.” 

He expects the placement of egg- 
type chicks on farms in the South- 
east to be down 30% during Decem- 
ber through February compared with 
the same period last year. 

Although some producers have 
plans for getting back into egg pro- 
duction if egg prices go up, it is not 
believed that there will be a shortage 
of eggs for hatching in the South- 
east because of hatchery cutbacks. 

“Nobody has made any money on 
eggs,” commented the Alabama feed 
man. “If egg prices go up enough so 
producers can make some money, 
egg production will increase from 
what it has been, but it’ll still be be- 
low what it was last year.” He said 
egg prices are currently below or at 
the break-even point. 

A “latent demand” for chicks 
exists in the East. A New Jersey 
source reports that producers are 
standing by to see what happens to 
egg prices. “Producers who are fi- 
nancially able will go ahead and buy 
chicks,” he said, “but most producers 
are waiting to see.” 

Although egg prices are expected 
to improve this spring, a representa- 
tive of a large feed manufacturing 
firm thinks “this bullishness may be 
blunted by producers who jump in 
when they think everybody else is 
getting out.” 

This same feed manufacturer is 
not the only one who thinks the big 
question in the egg dilemma is per 
capita consumption. Scientists and 
executives have been for some time 
pooling their ideas on how to get the 
American public to eat more eggs. 
Per capita consumption last year 
slipped to 354 from a peak of 402 in 
1945. In the same period, the egg 
output per layer jumped from 152 
eggs a year to near 200. 

USDA last week bought 1,188,525 
Ib. dried whole egg solids to support 
egg prices. This brings to 3,947,100 
Ib. the amount of dried eggs the gov- 
ernment has bought since resuming 
its purchase program. 


Winger Buys Dorsey 
Bulk Equipment Line 


ELBA, ALA.—Dorsey Trailers has 
sold its Bulkmaster line of auger- 
and air-unloading bulk materials 
truck bodies and trailers to Winger 
Manufacturing Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, 
according to George Collier, Dorsey 
president. 


Winger also acquired the services 


EGG PRICES DOWN 
1-3c IN WEEK 


NEW YORK—The nation’s shell 
egg market closed Feb. 3 1@3¢ be- 
low a week earlier, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. 

New York’s large white price Feb. 
3 was 28@32¢, compared with 29@ 
334,¢ a week earlier. The Chicago 
market for large eggs was down to 
254, @2644¢ from 27@28¢. Retailers 
in Los Angeles bought large shell 
eggs Feb. 3 for 38@41¢, about the 
same as Jan. 27. lowa farmers were 
paid 17@22¢ for large eggs Feb. 38, 
down from 19@25¢ a week earlier. 

For most of the country, egg pro- 
duction was up moderately during 
the week ended Feb. 3. Larger re- 
tail outlets were reported to be fea- 
turing eggs in an effort to keep 
stocks moving. 

USDA said prices were fractional- 
ly higher on frozen whole eggs Feb. 3 
as a result of increased asking prices 
at shipping points. But trading was 
mostly limited to immediate require- 
ments. Frozen whites were freely of- 
fered and prices for dried eggs were 
mostly unchanged from the previous 
week. 


of two executives in charge of the 
Bulkmaster division for Dorsey, 
George F. Ford, sales manager, and 
L. R. (Doc) Lyons, chief engineer. 

“Unprecedented growth” of Dor- 
sey’s commercial trailer volume was 
given as the reason for disposing of 
the line acquired two years ago from 
Highway Equipment Co., Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 

“Since self-unloading bodies and 
trailers are used mainly in the poul- 
try and livestock feed industry, their 
manufacture not only over-diversified 
our production but also required a 
separate distributor organization,” 
Mr. Collier pointed out. “While we 
recognize the great potential in bulk 
transportation equipment, we also 
feel it wise for Dorsey to concentrate 
on its primary field, commercial trail- 
ers and bodies.” 


Harvey Pritchard 


John Epp 
Larson & Baardson 
Adds Canada Affiliate 


VANCOUVER, B.C. — Vancouver 
has been chosen as the headquarters 
of a new company formed to serve 
the feed and grain industry in west- 
ern Canada. 

Larson & Baardson Service, Ltd., 
in Vancouver is an affiliate of Larson 
& Baardson, Inc., a company serving 
the Pacific northwestern states. 

The US. firm has designed and 
installed hay pelleting, grain drying 
and storage facilities, fertilizer mix- 
ing plants, bulk feed stations and 
general feed mill modernization. 

“A complete sales and service pro- 
gram in design and equipment will 
also be offered by Larson & Baardson 
Service, Ltd.,” officials said. 

Forrest D. Larson, president, and 
Andrew B. Baardson, vice president, 
announce that the Canadian company 
will be operated independently and 
completely by Canadian personnel. 

manager of the new company 
will be John Epp, formerly Canadian 
sales manager for Conveyair, a com- 
pany in the field of pneumatics. A 
second western Canada office will be 
opened in February in Calgary, Al- 
berta, under the management of 
Harvey Pritchard, who has 30 years 
experience in the feed and grain in- 
dustry. 
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MANUFACTURERS! 


This BACIFERM® ad, and others like it, appears in lead- 


ing poultry and livestock magazines—and sells the merits of feeds that contain BACI- 
FERM zinc bacitracin antibiotic supplements. How about your feeds? Get all the facts 
on BACIFERM—proof of effectiveness, proof of economy, and proof of performance. 
Animal Nutrition Dept., Commercial Solvents Corp., 260 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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Why the smiles? 


BACIFERM “setective action” 


produces bigger, healthier poultry and livestock 


You can build up your profits by 
making sure that your poultry and 
livestock feeds are supplemented 
with Baciferm. Baciferm is the only 
antibiotic suppleinent containing 
the antibiotic zinc bacitracin. 
Baciferm’s unique “Selective Ac- 
tion” destroys the dangerous bacteria 
in the intestinal tract — yet does not 
harm the many beneficial bacteria 
that produce valuable nutrients. 


More thzn that, the antibiotic 
zinc bacitracin is bactericidal — it 
kills dangerous bacteria — yet does 
not build up resistant strains. The 
older “broad spectrum” antibiotics 
are bacteriostatic, and don’t kill, but 
just slow down the bugs. Result: 
over the years, resistant strains of 


‘bacteria build up which cannot be 


controlled by these “‘broad spec- 
trum” antibioti 


Today, many feed men are “taking 
out insurance” —for -yyou—by chang- 
ing to Baciferm. Check with your 
dealer Ask for the positive pro- 
tection of Baciferm in your feeds. 
Baciferm is another animal nutri- 
tion product made by Commercial 
Solvents Corporation. 

Be sure your feeds contain 


BACIFERM 


zine bacitracin antibiotic supplements 


; 
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Life Cycle Management 
Program on Swine 


Announced by Pfizer 


NEW YORK — A nation-wide edu- 
cational program “dedicated to alert- 
ing swine producers to the dollar 
rewards in life cycle management” 
has been announced by Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Ine. 

March has been designated as Life 
Cycle Management Month. During 
this time Pfizer will launch a major 
farm-directed program on the im- 
portance of using the latest scien- 
tific techniques in the proper feeding 
and management of hogs, company 
officials said. National advertising in 
all of the various media and special 
educational promotion will be used 
to convey the life cycle message. 

Directing the program will be J. 
Jerome Thompson, vice president of 
Pfizer and general manager of the 
firm’s agricultural division. In _ his 
announcement, he stated, “Many hog 
feeds today are not always allowed 
to perform on the farm as well as 
they have been built to perform. 
Many times the difference between 
what a hog feed can do and what it 
actually does can be traced to poor 
management. 

“Attention to life cycle manage- 
ment can mean an extra ton of pork 
for every 10 sows maintained per 
year. This is opportunity knocking at 

‘the door of any producer who saves 
just one extra pig from every other 
litter. 

“Pfizer is undertaking nationally 
to alert the swine industry to the 
full-profit meaning in the life cycle 
story.” 


To Publish Guide 


The company soon will publish a 
life cycle management guide for hog 
growers. This authoritative manual, 
said Mr. Thompson, will show the 
importance of feeding and managing 


CAMPAIGN SYMBOL — This seal is 
the symbol for a “Life Cycle Man- 
agement” program being launched by 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. March has 
been designated as Life Cycle Man- 
agement Month. 


hogs for the greatest profit through 
the use of various “yardsticks” that 
can be applied to any swine opera- 
tion. The guide will be available to 
farmers in early March. 

The symbol for the Pfizer cam- 
paign will be the “Life Cycle Man- 
agement” seal. It will appear as the 
center attraction on promotional 
banners in feed stores, on outdoor 
billboards and in all advertising to 
appear in the coming months. The 
seal will feature the growing pig sur- 
rounded by an outside ring that con- 
tains the main elements of sound 
swine management—breeding, hous- 
ing, equipment, nutrition, health and 
profits. 

“It will serve as a reminder to 
farmers of the life cycle benefits 
available through prompt attention 
to managerial problems and the use 
of scientifically blended hog feeds 
fortified with Terramycin,” Mr. 
Thompson said. 

As part of the educational cam- 
paign, Pfizer will distribute its re- 
cently introduced film strip on “Life 
Cycle Feeding of Hogs.” This fuli- 
color 12-minute production, available 
through the firm’s New York head- 
quarters, describes the need for dif- 


ferent feeds to meet the nutritional 
needs of swine at each state of their 
life’s cycle. In addition, the company 
said it will offer radio recordings of 
recent survey findings that draw at- 
tention to how life cycle feeding can 
help hog producers increase their ef- 
ficiency and profits. 

Pfizer's merchandising program is 
geared to provide hog producers with 
a half million redeemable coupons 
for “Life Cycle Feeds.” This offer to 
growers, designed to support local 
life cycle promotion through feed 
dealers, will provide a 50¢ coupon 
offer toward the purchase of starter, 
grower, finisher and high-level feeds. 
The coupon can be redeemed by pro- 
ducers at their dealers’ stores. 

For local promotion, Pfizer said it 
will provide dealer advertising and 
merchandising material for use 
through newspapers to help foster 
consumer interest in life cycle man- 
agement and feeds..Dave Livingston, 
farm radio personality, will join with 
local farm directors to bring local 
impact in leading swine areas. 

“Life Cycle Management Month,” 
Mr. Thompson said, “is designated as 
a time when Pfizer, feed dealers, 
equipment manufacturers, breeder 
associations and other suppliers will 
coordinate their activities to empha- 
size the need for this practical con- 
cept in helping producers achieve a 
larger slice of the market price for 
hogs.” 

The management program now 
getting under way, he said, is an out- 
growth of a “Life Cycle Feeding” 
promotion which Pfizer inaugurated 
in 1959. As a conclusion to the pro- 
gram, the company last fall provided 
a 10-day expense-paid tour of Eu- 
rope for a group of hog raisers and 
their wives who were national win- 
ners of a life cycle feeding contest. 
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Research Is Reported 


ATHENS, GA. — In experiments 
conducted by Dr. Till M. Huston, 


FEED MAN HONORED—4J. E. Nel- 
son (left), Packing House By-Prod- 
ucts Co., was honored at a meeting 
of the Chicago Feed Club held re- 
cently in Chicago. Mr. Nelson, the 
first club president, was made an 
honorary life member of the club. 
With Mr. Nelson is George E. Fuhr, 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., who 
retired as president of the club at 
the last meeting. 


University of Georgia research cen- 
ter, families of poultry have been es- 
tablished that give evidence of being 
able to produce at a high rate at 
high environmental conditions. 

It was shown by the research re- 
port that high energy rations will 
increase growth rate at high tem- 
peratures. Tranquilizers given at low 
levels serve as a growth stimulant 
at high temperatures, the report 
showed. 

The environmental studies, which 
are being continued, are expected to 
be of help to poultrymen by placing 
them in a better position to evaluate 
the best means of improving per- 
formance of chickens during hot 
summers. 
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By ROBERT HARRISON 
Feedstuffs Staff 

LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. — Research 
developments in the “automatic re- 
stricted feeding” of poultry—includ- 
ing possible new applications in the 
feeding of broilers and meat-type 
breeder hens—were outlined recent- 
ly by researchers of the Ful-O-Pep 

division of the Quaker Oats Co. 
The occasion was a seminar held at 
the company’s research farm at Lib- 
ertyville for representatives of agri- 
cultural news media, poultry breed- 
ers and others. (Also see earlier 

story in Feedstuffs Jan. 30.) 

Quaker Oats’ poultry scientists 
eh told the guests of their findings in 

7 the automatic restricted feeding 
through “controlled energy,” or high- 
fiber rations. 

The press representatives saw the 
firm’s research facilities and heard 
discussions of feeding results and ex- 
perimental findings. Dr. L. A. Wil- 
helm, director of poultry develop- 
ment and market research, was in 
charge of the seminar. 

The scientists, along with produc- 
ers who had been brought in, de- 
ie scribed results in the use of con- 
2 trolled energy feeding for growing 
> replacement pullets. Also, restriction 
Py for turkey breeder pullets was re- 
viewed. 

In addition, new developments in 
the feeding of commercial broilers 
and broiler breeder hens were out- 
lined. Dr. Wilhelm said that research 
on application of the principle of re- 
striction to broiler growth is about 
completed, and the new system is 
now being field tested. 

Dr. Wilhelm noted that a new pro- 
gram for restriction of broiler breed- 
er hens during egg production is not 
yet being advocated by his firm. But, 
he said, developments to make it as 
error-proof as possible are in the 
making. He said research indicates 
it is possible to save about 2 lb. of 
feed per dozen broiler hatching eggs 
produced. 

Broiler Breeder Hens 

In work with broiler breeder hens, 
researchers note that Dr. E. P. Sing- 
sen, University of Connecticut, and 
others have demonstrated that it is 
possible, under certain conditions, to 
restrict the feed of broiler breeders 
without affecting either production or 
hatchability. However, his methods, 
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PILCH CROSS 
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of Broiler Profits. 
BREEDING 
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Research on Automatic Restricted Feeding 
Reported by Quaker Oats Scientists 


applied in the field, have met with 
varied success. Dr. Singsen proposed 
different feeding rates in relation to 
production for fall, winter and sum- 
mer and related weight to production 
through the technique of a monthly 
weighing of a sample of the hens. 

This method has been further re- 
fined and tested at the Ful-O-Pep 
farm using (a) three different strains 
of broiler breeding stock, (b) birds 
brought into production in the fall, 
winter and summer and (c) three 
different levels of energy. 

“Quite the same as Connecticut 
workers reported, this work shows 
that (1) this method works better 
with high energy feeds, (2) there 
were no consistent differences in egg 
production or hatchability, (3) body 
weight of the restricted hens aver- 
aged 2 lb. less per bird than their 


full fed sisters and (4) the birds re- 
stricted in feed produced a dozen 
eggs on from 2-2% Ib. less feed per 
dozen eggs,” researchers say. “While 
there were some differences in mor- 
tality in favor of the restricted 
breeders, the full feds did not have 
the high mortality previously re- 
ported.” 

Cannibalism was no problem as all 
the birds were debeaked when a day 
old. In many cases, the restricted 
birds cleaned up their calculated re- 
quirements for a day in less than two 
hours. 

Researchers also explained these 
studies in broiler production. When 
birds are grown on a low dietary 
regimen, and then switched to a 
much better diet, for a period of 
time, they use their feed more effi- 
ciently, it was noted. 

“Although restricted feeding in the 
conventional sense is not practical in 
broiler feeding operations, the same 
basic principles can be applied to ad- 

(Turn to page 14) 
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EARLY RESTRICTION—Restricting 
dietary intake during the first four 
weeks of a broiler’s life and then 
switching to a better feed “results 
in the bird being raised on a new 
principle weighing the same at eight 
weeks, but with improved feed effi- 
ciency,” report research workers of 
The Quaker Oats Co. 


Trust Morton to keep up on salt and trace mineral research for 
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reports on new developments in this increasingly important field of ani- 


mal nutrition. 
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Thought 


MISCELLANEA 


The Peter Hand 1960 Recommended 
Nutrient Level Cards are off the 
presses and are now being sent to 
everyone who requested a copy. If 
you wish to receive your copy just 
drop us a line and we'll be happy to 
send one or more to you. 


The response to the 1959 card was 
most gratifying. The card is being 
used by nutritionists and others in 
the feed and allied industries 
throughout the United States and in 
many foreign countries. Teachers in 
many of our agricultural colleges 
have requested copies for their nutri- 
tion students. 


How does Peter Hand “Red Tape” 
save you time, trouble and money? 
* * 


At the recent Veterinary-Nutrition 
Conference in Kansas City sponsored 
by The Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Association, Dr. William S. Monlux 
of the Iowa State Veterinary Diag- 
nostic Laboratory at Ames, present- 
ed a fine paper in which he indicated 
how nutritional requirements may be 
increased 3, 4, 10 or even 20 times 
when swine are afflicted by disease. 
Dr. Monlux suggests that nutrition- 
ists know little about the nutritional 
needs of sick animals. 


With the more than likely increased 
requirements of sick animals, coupled 
with the fact that their feed con- 
sumption goes down because they 
usually lose appetite, it is imperative 
to get additional vitamins and anti- 
biotics into them. An effective way 
to do this is by adding these vitamins 
and antibiotics in the drinking water. 
Adding Peter Hand Aqua Solva to 
the water is an economical and effec- 
tive way to do this. Write or call to- 
day for information about these 
water dispersable products for swine 
and poultry under stress. 


* 


See the Peter Hand “Red Tape” 
story in Peter Hand Advertisements 
beginning in March. Learn how Peter 
Hand products can help you to save 
time and trouble and increase your 
profits. 


J. R. LINSNER 
Director of Technical Services 
PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


Look for “Feed for Thought” every 
month, This popular column appears reg- 
ularly in this same place (page 14) in 
the first Feedstuffs issue of each month. 


p 
PETER HAND 
FOUNDATION 


1000 NORTH AVENUE « CHICAGO 22 
136 MOWELL STREET « DALLAS 7 


vantage in broiler production,” say 
researchers. . 

In backgrounding the experiment, 
researchers explained that it is known 
that animals adapt metabolically to 
different planes of nutrition. Thus, as 
the energy and protein content of a 
diet is increased (or decreased) the 
animal will respond by increasing (or 
decreasing) its metabolic rate. While 
high energy feeds will produce a 
pound of meat more efficiently, in 
terms of pounds of feed, because of 
the higher plane of metabolism, the 
efficiency of caloric use is actually 
reduced. 

Work at the farms has been di- 
rected toward a solution of the prob- 
lem of how to improve the caloric 
efficiency and economy of high en- 
ergy diets. It has been found the ef- 
ficiency with which a high energy diet 
can be used is greatly affected by the 
previous dietary treatment. Apparent- 
ly, it takes two or three weeks for a 
bird to adapt metabolically to the 
higher energy diet, say researchers. 
Thus, if the bird is first conditioned 
to a low plane of nutrition, it then 
can be switched to a diet with a high 
plane of nutrition and will continue 
to use this diet at the same caloric 
efficiency as the conditioning diet for 
a short period to time. 

These principles have been com- 
bined into a new broiler feeding pro- 
gram which involves starting chick- 
ens on a rather low protein, low en- 
ergy feed and preconditioning the 
chick to a low plane of nutrition. 
“This can be done with relatively lit- 
tle loss of efficiency in the starting 
period, up to four weeks, because the 
broiler consumes only a small amount 
of its total feed to this age—one- 
fourth to one-third,” researchers say. 
“Then the birds are switched to a 
very high energy feed for the bal- 
ance of the growing period.” 

This feeding program is now being 
field tested on more than 100,000 
birds, and if field results bear out 
initial research work, the program 
will be made available by late spring, 
researchers say. 

Both scientists and producers re- 
ported on the use of the high-fiber 
pullet developer feed. 

“Records of commercial egg pro- 


SAVE UP TO 20% ON CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


FEED COMPARISON—This display of three 30-week-old large White tur- 


key breeder pullets—raised on various 


diets, slaughtered, frozen and sawed 


in cross sections—compares the development of breeder pullets at the onset 


of production when fed corn, oats or “ 


‘Pullet Developer.” At 16 weeks, the 


bird at the left was continued on growing mash, but fed corn; the center bird 
was fed the same growing mash with oats as the grain; the bird on the right 
was changed to the Ful-O-Pep controlled energy, or high fiber, feed. “The 
corn bird weighs 2 Ib. more than her sisters,” said researchers. “Both the corn 
and oats-fed birds show unwanted sexual (egg) development, large amounts 


of fat and smaller body cavities. All of 


these factors lower both egg produc- 


tion and hatchability in turkey breeders.” 


ducers show that around 25 Ib. of this 
low density, economical feed will 
grow a superior pullet from 6-24 
weeks,” researchers say. “Pullets will 
generally consume about 25% more 
of this self-limiting feed. One bpro- 
ducer with 22,300 chicks housed 98% 
of chicks bought at a total cost (in- 
cluding labor) of $1.44 each. His birds 
were in 92% production five weeks 
after housing.” 

The researchers said that records 
of growers producing broiler breeder 
pullets were “equally outstanding.” 
From 25-47 Ib. of Pullet Developer 
was used per pullet housed with all 
cockerel feed charged against the pul- 
lets to raise the heavy broiler breed- 
er pullets 24-25 weeks of age. The 
heavier rate of culling and the small 
percentage housed increase the feed 
per bird for broiler breeder pullets. 


“Feed cost per pullet housed 
varied from $1.094-1.506 with total 


costs being $1.748-1.876, including 
labor,” say researchers. 
The report goes on: “One com- 


pleted -production record, made by 
pullets completing their eight and 
one-half months of production in Sep- 
tember, 1959, showed 140.3 eggs per 
pullet with 94% of all eggs settable 
quality.» The record of 55% produc- 
tion, through summer heat is particu- 
larly good.” 


On high fiber feeds for turkey 
breeder pullets, researchers noted: 
“Low or controlled-energy feeds util- 
izing the principle of high fiber as a 
bulking agent, fed even from 24-32 
weeks, prevents the prospective 
breeder, male or female, from de- 
veloping excess, harmful fat, delays 
the onset of egg production, thereby 
producing more eggs of settable size 
at the beginning, improves beginning 
fertility (and hatchability of all eggs 
set), adds from 3-10 saleable poults 
per hen for the season and makes for 
fewer double yolks.” 

Work on this poult producing cost 
problem has been developed at the 
Ful-O-Pep farm during the last five 
years. Prospective breeder pullets, 
usually selected at 15-16 weeks of 
age, are placed on “Pullet Developer” 
in crumblized form, free choice. In- 
soluble granite grit is also fed. No 
grain is fed unless the temperature 
drops to 20° F.—then 10 Ib. per 100 
birds per day as an added source of 
energy. If the temperature drops to 
0° F. or below, the grain ration is 
increased to 20 Ib. per 100. 

Both toms and hens are kept on 
this diet until six weeks before hatch- 
ing eggs are desired. At this time, 
the toms are removed for pre-lighting 
for a three-week period, at which 
time they are placed on a medium 
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TOUGHER KRAFT SOLVES BREAKAGE PROBLEMS 


New CLupak extensible paper offers multiwall buyers a happy choice 
2 ilt-i FREIGHT SHIPPING BA 
. .. Because CLUPAK extensible paper has a patented, built-in stretch Or MEETING REQUIREMENTS OF RULE 40°-7 


and “give,” it simply absorbs most shocks and strains that rip, split or “ UNIFORM FREIGHT CLASSIFICATION: »,. 
tear conventional kraft. By specifying CLUPAK in your kraft bags, . 
you solve your breakage problems once and for all. Multiwalls of 
CLuPAK fill faster, palletize better and handle easier. For special 
handling problems, CLUPAK can be supplied with a rough outer- 
sheet to provide far better anti-slide protection for your product. 


Millions of these new multiwalls have proved the advantage of this 
tougher, stronger paper. Plan a trial shipment of multiwalls, made of 
CLUPAK, as part of your next bag order. See the difference for your- 

self. Your customers are sure to like the extra service of a better, — “Tlupak, Inc's. trademark: for extensible paper mal 
more dependable bag . . . and so will you. Clupak, Inc., 530 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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BREEDER COMPARSION — Broiler 
breeder hens, like these Cobb White 
Rocks, when restricted on their feed 
intake during production, weighed 2 
Ib. less than those on full feed with 
no apparent change in production or 
hatchability, according to research 
work at the Ful-O-Pep Research 
Farm in Libertyville, Ml. 


high energy turkey breeder ration. 
The hens are pre-lighted three weeks 
before eggs are wanted, switched to 
turkey breeder ration, fed oyster shell 
and toms placed with the hens. 

“Breeder hens handled in this man- 
ner weigh less than those conven- 
tionally fed growing mash and either 
oats or corn,” say researchers. ‘Large 
White hens weigh from 1-2 Ib. less, 
while Bronze hens weigh from 2-4 Ib. 
less, depending on the strain.” 


Firm Expands 


HOPE, ARK.—Corn Belt Hatch- 
eries of Arkansas has leased the Hope 
Municipal Airport property for use 
in a long range expansion program. 

Future plans for the property 
could not be immediately learned. 

The firm operates a large hatchery 
here, employing more than 100 per- 
sons. It also has an experiment farm 
here and engages in a number of 
other poultry operations. 


Walnut Grove Buys 
Trucking Company 


OMAHA, NEB. — Walnut Grove 
Products Co., Inc., Atlantic, Iowa, 
manufacturer of livestock feed sup- 
plements, has exercised its option to 
purchase the majority stock owner- 
ship of Watson Bros. Transportation 
Co., Inc., Omaha. 

The purchase covers all of Watson 
Bros.’ Class B stock—1,342,848 shares, 
representing 68.42% of voting con- 
trol. The 619,776 shares of Watson 
Class A common stock, held by ap- 
proximately 4,000 shareowners, con- 
tinue outstanding. 

Through this acquisition of Wat- 
son Bros., Walnut Grove also ac- 
quired control of Imperial Casualty 
& Indemnity Company of Omaha, an 
insurance subsidiary of the motor 
freight firm. 

E. A. Kelloway, chairman of the 


“ON TEST” 


Side by side with unsurpassed breeding and research facilities Peter- 
son Breeding farm also runs one of the largest grow-out operations 
anywhere—2,000,000 broilers on feed at one time, every one of them 
proof of the progress our scientists are making. 


And progress is faster thanks to these broiler flocks. No need to go easy 
on culling when we select breeders. Only the very best individuals are 
retained to produce your Peterson males. What we don’t use we grow. 
No other meat-type breeder can be so sure of his on-farm and dressing 
plant results. This assurance is yours, whenever your broilers are a 
Peterson cross. 


PETERSON breeding farm 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


board of Walnut Grove, has been 
elected president and chief executive 
officer of Watson Bros., succeeding 
Ray E. Watson, who was elected 
chairman of the Watson board. M. 
D. Livengood, vice president and 
treasurer of Walnut Grove, was 
named treasurer of the motor freight 
firm an@ John L. Bunce, assistant to 
the president for the feed manufac- 
turing company, was elected secre- 
tary of Watson Bros. 

Mr. Kelloway’s announcement of 
the acquisition emphasized that the 
companies will continue their oper- 
ations independently of one another. 
He stated that “the acquisition does 
not constitute a merger or consoli- 
dation of the companies. The Watson 
stock will be carried as an invest- 
ment by Walnut Grove.” 

The transaction was reported to 
involve about $5 million. Watson 
Bros. operates direct-service lines 
from Chicago to California. Accord- 
ing to Watson’s annual report, the 
trucking firm had gross income of 
more than $36 million in 1958 and 
net income of $725,000. 


Panel on Egg Market 
Quotations Scheduled 


CHICAGO—A special panel discus- 
sion, “How to Improve Egg Market 
Quotations,” has been scheduled in 
connection with the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries’ Annual 
Fact Finding Conference, according 
to an announcement released this 
week by the IAPI. 

Sponsored by the Chicago Mercan- 
tile Exchange in cooperation with 
the institute, the session is set for 
3 pm., Saturday, Feb. 13, in the 
Little Theatre of Kansas City’s Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. 

The purpose of the meeting, the 
institute said, is to present views of 
all phases of the egg marketing in- 
dustry in an effort to bring out what- 
ever changes are necessary to im- 
prove the present system of egg mar- 
ket quotations. 

E. B. Harris, of the exchange, will 
chairman the meeting. Panel mem- 
bers will include: Paul S. Smith, 


| Pennsylvania Egg & Poultry Produc- 


ers, Inc.; H. L. Beman, Minnesota 
Egg Corp.; Chester B. Franz, Jr., egg 
producer; Dean Olson, Olson Broth- 
ers, Inc., and Robert F. Leigh, Earl 
K. Riley, Inc. 

Each of the participants will pre- 
sent his views on possible improve- 
ments, after which the audience will 
have an opportunity for discussion. 

In its announcement, the institute 
said that the issue to be discussed 
was of such importance that even 
though changes had to be made in 
the Fact Finding Conference program 
format, the program was being shift- 
ed to accommodate this event on 
Saturday afternoon. 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oll or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Ol! soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDEOPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat. 
XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
13160 Ortley Place VAN NUYS, CALIF. 
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SILO 


the new silage preservative 
that uses the antibiotic principle 


for the very first time! 


Commercial Solvents Corporation has done it again. Pioneer producer of penicillin... 
first with bacitracin for the feed trade...and first with zinc bacitracin, too. CSC now f 
announces the exciting, new antibiotic concept in grass silage preservation — Silotracin! 


You may already have heard just how successful Silotracin is. First and foremost, it 
prevents spoilage. And it puts an end to the hold-your-nose smells of bad silage by 
eliminating the cause! Fact! Unlike other products which merely mask the odors, Silo- 
tracin gets rid of the basic cause — putrefaction. Result: high-quality silage, high nutri- 
tive value — along with improved palatability, digestibility and feed efficiency. It does 


the job antibiotically. And at low cost! 


Its action in silo is selective 

Easy-to-use Silotracin, applied directly to forage, 
quickly establishes the proper level of acidity and 
the right anaerobic conditions essential to good si- 
lage. The selective, biologic action of the antibiotic 
suppresses harmful bacteria that make poor silage, 
gives helpful bacteria the environment they need 
to make best-quality silage. 


It does the job in the 
critical first 72 hours 


Good grass silage is made in the first 72 hours or 
it isn’t made at all. It’s during this critical “now or 
never” period that Silotracin does its job. It per- 
mits the lactic acid-producing bacteria, responsible 


for high-quality silage, to flourish. It checks the 
butyric acid-producing bacteria that ruin silage. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ORGANIC ACIDS IN TYPICAL ' 
GOOD QUALITY SILAGE (crass) ’ 


ACETIC 


o7 
10 20 30 40 50 60 
DAYS AFTER ENSILING 
This is the “picture” of good silage. The lactic acid is formed 
quickly — in the first 72 hours — and is sustained at high 
level throughout the storage period. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF ORGANIC ACIDS IN TYPICAL 
POOR QUALITY SILAGE (Grass) 


14 
12 
3 10 
BUTYRIC 
°? 
2 
on LACTIC 
. ~ 10 20 30 40 50 60 


DAYS AFTER ENSILING 
This is the “picture” of poor silage. Butyric acid, with its 
offensive odor, predominates. The lactic acid content is neg- 
ligible and the feed value of the silage is seriously reduced. 


Silotracin passes all the tests 

Silotracin has been tested for several seasons both 
in the laboratory and in college field trials. All the 
results show that with Silotracin, high-quality si- 
lage can be expected every time in any type of silo 
— upright, tower, bunker or trench. It preserves 
forage nutrients over a wide range of harvesting and 
storage conditions. It reduces 3 kinds of silage loss: 
surface spoilage, nutrient loss and loss of dry mat- 
ter. Excellent results have been obtained with such 
grasses as Brome, Orchard, Johnson, St. Augustine 
and Bermuda. It has also been used with complete 
success on clover and alfalfa and on sorghum, oats, 
millet and corn. Silotracin is non-corrosive, cannot 
harm machinery or equipment. It’s completely safe 
for humans and animals. 


Silotracin=Better silage 
=Better milk production 


Animals offered a choice showed a preference for 
silage treated with Silotracin. Excellent palatability 
has been reported by Rusoff of Louisiana State 
University. Improved digestibility has also been 
noted. The Silotracin treatment seems to hasten 
the breakdown of cellulose so that the rumen bac- 
teria can finish the process both more quickly and 
more completely. 


new product- 


new selling opportunity- 


SILOTRACIN! 
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FEED EFFICIENCY OF SILOTRACIN-TREATED 
SI 
LAGE Is MILK PRODUCTION 


SILAGE 
1 2 3 4 


Silotracin Molasses Bisulfite Control 


Average for 3 periods 
of 14 days each, 

12 Lactating 
Holstein Cows 


Average ibs. of 

silage consumed 25 28 2.6 3.2 
per lb. of 4% 

Fat Corrected Milk 


In this test, the Silotracin-treated silage was more efficient 
than the other silages in the production of milk. Less Silo- 
tracin-treated silage was consumed per pound of milk pro- 
duced and this can be presumed to be the result of a greater 
amount of digestible nutrients in this silage. 


Silotracin is easy to use and attractively priced 
It’s added directly to forage by blowing in at the 
silo or chopper. It can also be broadcast by hand 
directly on the wagon. Silotracin is a complete pre- 
servative by itself, no additives of any kind are 
needed. You can sell this new, advanced silo pre- 
servative profitably at a price most attractive to 
your customers and competitive with all other prod- 
ucts on the market today, new or old! 


Silotracin available to feed 
manufacturers in 2 forms 


You can now service your customers’ best interests 
— and your own — by selling the antibiotic concept 
of preserving silage. Silotracin is available in 50- 
pound multi-wall bags in ready-to-use form. Each 
pound of ready-to-use Silotracin supplies 1 gram of 
specially processed zinc bacitracin on a soy bean mill 
feed carrier. A Silotracin concentrate is available for 
use by manufacturers who want to package their 
own ready-to-use silage preservative. Write for all 
the data on Silotracin. 

A highly-informative, 4-page, illustrated “educa- 
tional insert” is just off the press. Get your free 
copy. Write Animal Nutrition Department, Com- 
mercial Solvents Corporation, 260 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Thinking Can Make a 
Man Better 


Pop Henley worked for Joe Brooks 
on a part time basis. He was nearing 
72, yet was very good at meeting 
and serving customers in the farm 
supply store which Joe maintained. 
Here there was very little heavy lift- 
ing, and Pop was still agile enough 
to wrap small packages of feed, fill 
special bags during spare time, etc. 
A former mayonnaise salesman trav- 
eling to grocery stores, Pop was not 
afraid of work. He rarely kicked 
when a flow of rush customers kept 
him after work 10 or 15 minutes. 

He knew such service was all part 
of the game, and he never asked for 
“overtime” as did some of the young- 
er men when working a few minutes 
over regular hours. 

On-a wintry morning when trade 
was light, Pop came into Joe's of- 
fice. “Could I talk to you a minute, 
Joe?” he asked. 

“Why sure, Pop, sit down.” Joe 
noticed that Pop was neatly shaved, 
had a sparkle in his blue eyes, and 
his manner seemed to be a little more 
alert than usual. 

“Joe,” said Pop slowly, “I must 
confess to you that I have been a lit- 
tle jealous now and then about our 
vice president, Grandpa Hodgkins.” 

“Jealous?” echoed Joe. “But why?” 

“Oh, I know he’s 80, and I’m only 
72,” Pop said, “and I know he works 
only one day a month, but the derned 
cuss is so full of pep on that one day, 
and he’s got such a charming manner 
and he treats folks so nice, that I 
often wish I could do the same.” 

“But the customers like you, too,” 
Joe said in surprise. “Many of them 
tell me you're so accommodating and 
cheerful. They like that.” 

Grandpa Has More 

“Thanks, Joe. I’m glad to hear 
that. But whatever I've got in that 
respect, Grandpa’s got more. And it’s 
been botherin’ me, until last night. 
Now I know.” 

“Know what?” Joe said. 

Pop coughed. “I know where he 
gets that quality. I suppose it’s in 
everybody, but everybody don’t make 
use of it like Grandpa does. Why he 
can even appreciate a young gal in a 
bikini. And at his age.” 

“Well, can’t you?” queried Joe. 


HEADQUARTERS 


PYMIRICOE TRACE MINERALS 
Few Equal, None Excel 


HOLT PRODUCTS CO. 
Box 840, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


NEW PIG 
WATERER 


1 GAL. Capacity 
Jug Not Included 


Heavy Welded Steel. 
Wt. 6 Lbs. 
Only $3.95 Ea. 


RHINEHART CO. 
Dept. F 
Spencerville, Indiana 


Pop reddened. “Well, I guess so, 
Joe. Now here is what I read in Print- 
ers’ Ink magazine last night, and it 
fits Grandpa to a “T’.” He pulled out a 
folded clipping, spread it out and be- 
gan to read. 

“How Old Is Old? 

“Setting an age limit is ludicrous. 
Some people are born old and become 
inflexible fuddyduddies at 21. A truly 


creative person effervesces forever. 
All he asks, at any age, is an oppor- 
tunity to sell himself to a prospec- 
tive employer in person. If he seems 
old, sounds old, thinks old, he is ob- 
viously not the man for the job— 
any more than is a young dullard. 
Age has nothing to do with person- 
ality or ability. It has to do with 
chemistry.” 


“Say, that’s interesting, isn’t it?” 
Joe commented. 

“It sure is,” Pop said, folding the 
clipping and putting it into his wal- 
let. “I’m keeping this and readin’ it 
regularly to myself—to keep up to 
date. But Grandpa Hodgkins don’t 
need to read anything like this. He’s 
got it, all the time.” 

“That’s right,” Joe chuckled. “Hey, 
you’re making me jealous of him, 
too.” 

Pop laughed. “Now you know how 
I feel. But, Joe, one idea usually 
sparks another. I got such an idea 
thinking about that clipping.” 

“What idea?” Joe asked. 

crossed one chubby leg over 
the other. “Joe, how do we know 
what attitudes all the employees 
have? Maybe they got that spark of 
effervescing all the time—being en- 
thusiastic and on the ball—if we just 
give them a chance. Maybe we gotta 
fan that spark into a_ scorching 
flame.” 

“Now you're talking,” Joe beamed. 
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It takes only a matter of minutes to change the name 
on an office door. But it took months of planning to 
organize St. Regis’ all-out program to meet the ever- 


changing needs of our shipping bag customers. Now, 
with expanded facilities, we’re prepared to serve you 


better than ever before. 
The new St. Regis Bag Division was developed to 


provide you with four important services: the right 


bag for your product, the best equipment to fill it, an 
engineering staff to help reduce your over-all packag- 
ing costs, and, wherever possible, new packaging sys- 
tems and methods. 


It’s so complete in every way, we call this new pro- 
gram Packaging-In-Depth. 


It was made possible by consolidating St. Regis’ 
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“That’s what I’m trying to do at 
these sales training meetings. Believe 
me, I am.” 

“I know,” Pop replied, “and it's 
doin’ some good. My idea is to spark 
a flame in the men by giving them 
an over-all improvement contest to 
participate in and see what happens. 
But it may cost you $50 a month for 
a couple of months!” 

Joe swallowed hard. “Go on. I hate 
to up my costs, but I want to hear 
your idea.” 

Pop Details Idea 

Pop then detailed his idea to Joe. 
It involved offering the following 
monthly cash prizes: 

Five dollars for the best feed mer- 
chandising idea of the month; $2 for 
other acceptable ideas not winning 
first prize. 

Five dollars for the best cost cut- 
ting idea of the month; $2 each for 
second and third prize winning ideas. 

Five dollars for the best customer 


service idea of the month; $1 each 
for additional acceptable ideas. 

Five dollars for the best advertis- 
ing idea turned in that month; $1 
each for other acceptable ad ideas. 

Five dollars for the best display 
idea turned in that month; $1 for ad- 
ditional acceptable display ideas. 

“Wow!” exclaimed Joe when Pop 
triumphantly had finished. ‘““That just 
about covers the works, don’t it? 
Why couldn't we try just one classi- 
fication of ideas per month?” 

Pop stubbornly shook his head. 
“Not on this deal, Joe. Let’s give 
them a merchandising bomb. Then 
nobody’ll have an excuse not to think 
about some phase of the business that 
needs improving and turn something 
in. It takes a big shot of penicillin 
to route the flu bugs, Joe. Likewise 
in this effervescing campaign, we 
want to give everybody in your em- 
ploy a big shot of opportunity and 
see what happens. Let’s give all of 
them a chance to shake the doldrums 
and the blues and the lackadaisical 


spirit—if we got anything like that 
in this outfit—and see what they’ll 
do.” 

Joe chuckled. “I got your point, 
Pop. Maybe we could try it for two 
or three months and see what hap- 
pens. After all, if we sell more as a 
result, the campaign will pay for it- 
self. Okay, I'll work it out. Pop, I 
think you've pulled up even with 
Grandpa on a pep-up business atti- 
tude and campaign.” 

Pop’s blue eyes blazed and he 
grinned. “Thanks, Joe,” he said 
proudly. “Now all I’ve got to do is 
some more thinkin’ and plannin’ to 
try to get ahead of the old geezer!” 


SPENCER KELLOGG MOVES 

BUFFALO, N.Y.—Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc., has begun moving its 
headquarters from 98 Delaware Ave. 
to the new 120 Delaware Building. 
The move is being made into about 
30,000 sq. ft. of space on the fourth 
and fifth floors of the new building. 


basic Multiwall organization with four highly-success- 
ful and respected paper and textile bag companies. We 
now offer a complete product line: multiwall, burlap, 
textile, mesh . .. whatever you need. We now have 13 
manufacturing plants for more efficient coverage of 
key areas throughout the country where industries 
depend on bags for shipping their products. In these 


4 


areas, a complete staff of packaging engineers is ready 


to give you skilled service quickly. 


Our research and development facilities are now 
available to all segments of the new Bag Division, to 
explore and perfect the most advanced, most efficient 


packaging methods. 
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_and produces the most complete line of packaging ma- 
chinery in this field: more than 50 different models. 

To sum up: more diversified services to offer... 
more specialized people to meet your needs. And though 
our men have years of experience in many fields, the 
spirit of St. Regis’ new Bag Division is young and 
eager. We look forward to serving you soon. 


150 EAST 42n0 STREET, NEW YORK 17.N.Y 


One thing more. The people who make your bag are 


best qualified to supply the bag filling and closing ma- 
chinery for your operation. St. Regis actually designs 


Lone Star Bag Division « Lubbock Bag Division - Wagner Bag Company, Inc. 
Chemical Packaging Company - Mid-America Bag Division 
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Dr. E. F. Grass! Named 


& Clark, Inc., Ash- pues 
Dr. Grass] will 
country. He will oy 
well as the research departments of 
years and as a nutrition consultant 


To Hess & Clark Post 
ASHLAND, OHIO — Appointment 

of Dr. Edward F. Grass] as director 

of product support research for Hess 

land, has been an- | 

nounced by Her- 

mon A.- High, 

president. 

be responsible for 

establishing prod- 

uct support re- 

search and large- 

scale field trials 

throughout the ig. 

also act as a tech- 

nical liaison man between the firm's 

marketing group and agricultural ex- 

periment stations and universities as 

key feed manufacturers. 

Dr. Grass! formerly worked in the 
market development department of 
Commercial Solvents Corp. for four 
for the state of Michigan. He holds a 
Ph.D. in biochemistry and nutrition 
from Michigan State University. 


Equipment Leasing by 
Feed Firms Increases 


CHICAGO — Long-term leasing of 
production equipment by feed firms 
during 1959 increased, reaching a 
total of $4.5 million worth of equip- 
ment on lease, a gain of 73% over 
1958, according to Robert Sheridan, 
president of Nationwide Leasing Co., 
Chicago. He predicted that equipment 
leasing in the feed industry “will dou- 
ble in 1960 because of three factors: 
More equipment manufacturers are 
using leasing as a sales tool to move 
their products, more companies will 
lease their equipment to avoid the 
pinch of tight money and more com- 
panies will be affected by the in- 


creasing technological progress which 
is speeding up obsolescence of ma- 
chinery.” 


An analysis of equipment leasing 
has been developed by the Founda- 
tion for Management Research, en- 
titled, “The Pros and Cons of Leas- 
ing.” Free single copies may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Foundation 
for Management Research, 121 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 3. 

Total dollar volume of equipment 
on lease to all industries hit $307 
million in 1959, a net gain of about 
$80 million. The 1959 figure compares 
with a 1958 gain of $47 million. The 
1959 total given does not include cars, 
trucks, buildings or railroad rolling 
stock. 


Expands Soy Facilities 
MASON CITY, IOWA — Expanded 
processing capacity will require al- 
most an additional million bushels 
of soybeans for this year’s processing 
operation at the North Iowa Cooper- 
ative Processing Assn., according to 
Glenn Pogeler, general manager. 

To double the processing capacity, 
a new soybean cracking roll and two 
new flaking rolls were installed in 
the preparation room. In the extrac- 
tion room, larger condensers and a 
new filling column were added. A 
toasted flake drier was also installed. 
Additional bulk meal .;jtorage of about 
650 tons was added. 


in a form so soluble 
“it melts on your tongue.” 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 
53 W. Jockson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Iilineis 
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Evaluation of Alfalfa Hay by 
Chemical Analyses 


@ J. H. Meyer and G. P. Lofgreen, Uni- 
versity of California; Journal of Animal 
Science, Vol. 18, No. 4, pp. 1233-1242, 
November, 1959. 


ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 

One of the most perplexing prob- 
lems in feeding ruminant animals 
has been the varying quality of 


Putting Research 
To Work 


roughages fed to them according to 
climate, soil, fertilization, type of 
crop, harvesting methods, and stor- 
age conditions. This has especially 
been a problem where considerable 
reliance is placed upon purchased 
hay based on federal grading stand- 
ards. Hay may grade the same by vis- 
ual standards, but vary greatly in 
chemical composition and in subse- 
quent feeding value. 


Several methods have been »ro- 
posed over the years for attempting 
to use chemical methods to separate 
out good feeding quality hays from 
bad ones, but unfortunately most of 
them were unwieldy and laborious. 
and thus too expensive for practical 
application. 

The University of California in- 
vestigators now report on modifica- 
tions of previously determined cor- 


Man's 
Over 
cost 


Internal Struggle 
The Dollar 
VERSUS PROFITS 


NO-NO-NO-NO/ 
IT COST’S TOO MUCH 
WE CAN'T AFFORD IT! 


BU-U-T-T WE NEED 
IT BAD TO GET 

| PRODUCTION UP, 


ih 


Rising Costs and Shrinking Profits Are Causing Unusual Pressures On Purchasing Decisions. 


STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY FOR LIQUID FEED MIXING, PELLETING AND COOLING EQUIPMENT 


Letting The Desire To SAVE Money Overpower The 
Need To MAKE Money...Can Place You In A Tough Spot. 


If you pay too much, you hate yourself. 
If you pay too little, you may be disappointed. 


Since equipment must be engineered to do 
all the jobs you want done, and to do them 
with a minimum of (1) manpower, (2) 
contamination and (3) maintenance head- 
aches, Wenger builds a lot of components 
into its Pellet Systems—many more than 
any other manufacturer. 


The “real deal” you are seeking then is for 
the top flight modern pelleting system which 
will economically do all the jobs you need 
done—a uniform feeding of dry pellet mash, 
a top quality application of steam plus one 
or more liquid feed ingredients, the produc- 
tion of the finest quality pellets, plus the out- 
standing drying and cooling job which can 
be done. If you will carefully compare 
Wenger Pellet system costs with all others, 
including all of the necessary functions of 
a modern pelleting system, (including liquid 


Ww. 


application) you too will decide that the 
“real deal” you are looking for is available 
only from Wenger. Totally aside from mini- 
mizing your investment in complete systems 
cost, you will enjoy the bonus features of top 
quality materials and workmanship through 
every component of your pelleting system; 
the ability to minimize contamination which 
no other system offers; a great reduction in 
installation and electrical component costs, 
plus the multiple purpose design which is 
yours only with Wenger. 


Wenger first determines your total require- 
ments, and then supplies equipment which 
meets your total needs. Why take less than 
the opportune advantage of consulting your 
Wenger Sales and Service Engineer when you 
are considering liquid feed mixing, pelleting 
and cooling equipment? He'll supply you 
with careful recommendations, and the finest 
equipment available, at a figure which will 
pleasantly surprise you. 


SABETHA, KANSAS PHONE 111 


lenger Manufacturing 


relation coefficients and their effect 
upon TDN. By modifying the stand- 
ard A.O.A.C. (1955) procedure for 
crude fiber, good results were se- 
cured upon calculating new regres- 
sion coefficients with respect to not 
only T.D.N. but also digestible pro- 
tein. The modifications of the method 
essentially involve a shortened ex- 
traction procedure using ethanol- 
benzene and the inclusion of silica as 
part of crude fiber. The logic behind 
the inclusion of silica as part of the 
crude fiber stems from the fact that 
it means soil contamination and that 
it does not have any nutritive value. 
Better regression equations were cal- 
culated with better fit when silica 
was included as part of the crude 
fiber. Also, a slight advantage was 
observed by including the silica in 
the crude fiber for calculating diges- 
tible protein, as compared with the 
ordinary crude fiber determination. 

While this one analysis was not as 
satisfactory for predicting digestible 
protein as for predicting TDN when 
compared with digestibility figures 
from digestion studies, it was slight- 
ly superior to lignin and crude fiber 
methods for predicting these figures. 
Also, it was simpler, more rapid and 
required less laboratory equipment. 
Accuracy of predicting an energy 
measurement was considered to be 
more important than predicting di- 
gestible protein. 

A simple, yet reliable method was 
also developed obtaining a represen- 
tative sample from baled hay. Two 
types of samplers were found to be 
adequate and satisfactory. One, man- 
ually operated about 24 inches long, 
worked easily in dry hay of less than 
15% moisture. The other, powered 
by a half-inch electric drill, was more 
satisfactory with higher moisture 
hays. Core samples % in. by 18 in. 
from 19 bales of hay (end of bale) at 
random from a population would 
provide a sample which would esti- 
mate the TDN within one percentage 
unit. A population could be of any 
size as long as the hay was from one 
field harvested at the same time and 
at the same maturity stage. 

Finally, a table of evaluation fac- 
tor constants was calculated which 
allows the monetary value of alfalfa 
hay of varying “crude fiber plus 
silica’ content to be determined rela- 
tive to the price of barley and cotton- 
seed meal (common feeds available 
as energy base and protein base for 
California conditions) using the 
method proposed by Petersen (1932). 
The same factors could also be cal- 
culated easily based on corn and 
soybean oil meal for application to 
other sections of the country. 

This method and subsequent appli- 
cation of data secured offer much 
hope of solving the questionable nu- 
trient value of hay lots of unknown 

(Turn to RESEARCH, page 77) 


“It Gooch recommends a feeding pro- 
gram they've proved it works. As a 
dealer, knowing my customers will 
get results helps me sell feed.” 
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DYNAFOS 


takes the waste out of 


phosphorus feeding 


¢ Ends the need to add unnecessary margins of safety 
¢ Proves that all chemically processed phosphates are not alike 


¢ Out-perf 
practical’ conditions 


orms phosphates of low availability even under 


¢ Makes feeding recommendations based on phosphates of low 


availability out-of-date 


¢ Provides proven high phosphate availability with low calcium content 
¢ Makes it unprofitable to over-fortify with phosphates of low 


availability 


Buying “second best” feed phos- 
phates to cut formulation costs is 
false economy. Second best or low 
cost sources actually waste phos- 
phorus because much of the 
phosphorus isn’t available—can’t 
be used by livestock or poultry. 

This makes feeding inferior 
phosphates an expensive business, 
especially when compared with the 
readily available phosphorus pro- 
vided by Dynamic 
DYNAFOS, 

Biological availability tests prove 
DYNAFOS is today’s superior di- 


*Trademark 
FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT, AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


calcium phosphate. It is chemically 
processed and purified... low in 
calcium too. DYNAFOS delivers 
more available phosphorus in every 
pound—out-performs phosphates 
of low availability even under prac- 
tical conditions...ends the need to 
add unnecessary margins of safety. 

You cut formulation costs be- 
cause you actually need less Dy- 
namic DYNAFOS. And unique 
beaded form makes handling and 
mixing better than ever. Write or 
wire your International represent- 
ative for details. 


Products for Growth* 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 


Sees Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., 
MARKLEY 


& GRAIN CO. INC, Buffalo; P. R. 
Onme COMPANY, Chorlotte (N. Carolina); 
Atlanta; E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, T 
—e COMPANY, Chicago; GOOD LIFE C 

. YOUNG COMPANY 


EDWARD 


Needham (Mass.); 
INC., Philadelphia; G. 
SMITH COMPANY, 
AREA: BULLARD 


, Cincinnati; R. D. ERWIN compart, F. 


E. 


WILLEN CO, 
(Miss.); The 


PANY, Compton, 


INC, Birmingham (Ala 

VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison, (Wis.). 

BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minnecpolis; W. P. 

McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kongos City (Mo); B. A. LUCIUS COMPANY, For Worth. 

WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, 
(Cofffj. CANADA: D. 


J; STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridion 
MIDWEST AREA: 
MANN SALES CO. Omaha; M. A. 


AMES FARRELL & COM- 
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Farm Groups Ask 
Ike for Study of 
Chemical Laws 


WASHINGTON—Several farm 
groups are asking President Eisen- 
hower to name a fact-finding body 
of seven persons not connected with 
government to make a broad study of 
laws regulating use of chemicals in 
foods and procedures under these 
laws and to make recommendations 
for changes deemed needed on the 
basis of the study. 

This was pointed out in an an- 
nouncement from the National Coun- 
cil of Farmer Cooperatives. Other or- 
ganizations joining in the proposal 
were the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Grange, the 
National Farmers Union and seven 
agricultural commodity organizations. 

Purpose of the proposal is “to re- 
move the daily threat of irresponsible 


public statements concerning agricul- 
tural chemicals and drugs and to pro- 
vide a mechanism for a complete re- 
view of the problem in this field,” 
said Homer L. Brinkley, executive 
vice president of the cooperative 
council. 

The fact-finding group would be di- 
rected to: (1) evaluate pertinent 
facts relating to the use of agricul- 
tural chemicals and drugs in the pro- 
duction, processing, marketing and 
distribution of food; (2) study exist- 
ing laws and procedures providing for 
the approval and use of agricultural 
chemicals and drugs and the admin- 
istration of those laws and procedures 
by federal departments and agencies 
involved, and (3) recommend changes 
in existing laws and procedures, in- 
cluding additions thereto and dele- 
tions therefrom, on the basis of the 
findings of the group. 

It was proposed that the group be 
named by the President after con- 
sultations with congressional leaders, 
and that the members should have 


scientific knowledge in the field and, 
if possible, a practical working knowl- 
edge of the problems involved. It was 
suggested that nominations could be 
obtained from such impartial groups 
as the National Academy of Sciences, 
land-grant colleges, the American 
Medical Assn., university research in- 
stitutions and private research organ- 
izations. 

Mr. Brinkley said all the groups 
“agreed that the food industry has 
no quarrel whatsoever with positive 
protection of public health through 
enforcement of laws and regulations 
governing use of agricultural chemi- 
cals and drugs.” He added, however, 
that “there was just as much unani- 
mity in the belief that Secretary 
Arthur S. Flemming’s demonstrated 
technique of ‘headline’ trial and con- 
viction in the public mind was arbi- 
trary, capricious, and completely un- 
necessary.” 

In another proposal, the Food and 
Drug Administration was asked to 
set up an informal review committee, 
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KRAFT BAG 
CORPORATION 


“Tt wasn’t there last year!”’ 


This is the new 300,000 sq. ft. addition to Kraft Bag 
Corporation’s converting plant at St. Marys, Georgia, 
scheduled to go “on stream” in February. 


Here, in one giant integrated operation, logs from 
our own forest lands are turned into pulp, then 
into paper, and finally into heavy duty 
multiwall shipping sacks, using the most modern 
machinery and equipment the industry ss 


This expansion of our facilities is one more 
step in our constant efforts to provide 
our customers with the best in quality 


and service. 
We invite your inquiries. 


Paper Mill at St. Marys, Ga. 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Daily News Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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D. W. McMILLEN HONORED—Dale 
W. McMillen, founder of Central 
Soya-McMiilen Feed Mills, who was 
80 years old Jan. 27, 1990, was hon- 
ored by the Gibson City, Ill, com- 
munity, site of the company’s sec- 
ond plant, at an “Appreciation Night” 
program. Shown cutting the birthday 
cake at a pre-birthday celebration 
are Dale W. McMillen and Mrs. Dike 
Eddieman, who presented “Mr. Mac” 
with a sterling silver cake server 
from Central Soya employees. 


composed of representatives of or- 
ganized agriculture and the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Health, 
Education and Welfare to review 
conditions surrounding any practices 
in agriculture which might bring 
about restrictive action by either 
HEW or USDA. 

“It was our thought that such a 
committee would be useful in analyz- 
ing the problems involved prior to a 
final determination as to actions 
which might be deemed necessary in 
the way of enforcement and which 
would, on the part of organized agri- 
culture, attempt to prevent improper 
use of agricultural chemicals and to 
correct any situations about which 
complaints had been made and thus 
to eliminate the necessity for such 
drastic action as was recently taken 
in the case of cranberries and poul- 
try,” Mr. Brinkley said. 


Canadian Feed 
Shipments Decline 


OTTAWA — Shipments of primary 
or concentrated feeds in November 
declined to 41,913 tons from 43,839 
a year earlier and secondary or com- 
plete feeds to 217,206 tons from 234,- 
302, while shipments of all other ani- 
ma! feeds increased to 54,351 tons 
from 53,110, according to the domin- 
ion bureau of statistics. January-No- 
vember shipments of primary feeds 
advanced to 421,750 tons from 396,- 
001 in the same 1958 period, second- 
ary feeds to 2,373,046 tons from 
2,287,066 tons, all other animal feeds 
to 523,314 tons from 469,358. 


FARMERS FRIEND 
MINERAL BLOCKS 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 


GAEEN 
MED GREET 
A COMPLETE LINE 
of QUALITY PRODUCTS 
Pellets — Dairy Chop 


New Bremen, Ohio 
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HARDEST-WORKING COCCIDIOSTAT ON THE FARM... 


No pruc CAN MATCH the versatility of 
S.Q. to help prevent or treat coxy outbreaks in 
chicks, poults, pullets...yes, even birds in pro- 
duction! The use of S.Q. in layer rations for 1-3 
weeks after housing offers you best protection 
against outbreaks of coxy. 

And, along with a low-cost prophylactic level of 
S.Q., ask your feed supplier to fortify your laying 


ration with a high level of Pro-Strep®. Get dual- 
protection against coxy and stress setbacks when 
moving your birds. Merck Chemical Division, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 


The only coccidiostat effective against all important coccidial species. 


QMERCK CO., INC. @TRADEMARKS OF MERCK @ CO., INC. 
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MARYLAND BROILER TRIAL 


Protein Level, Animal Protein Supplements, "Whey Factor" 
Sources and Added Vitamins Studied* 


By G. F. Combs and J. L. Nicholson 


Broiler trial S-28 was conducted 
to obtain additional information on 
the performance of chicken broilers 
fed simplified corn-soybean meal type 
rations with protein level, animal 
protein supplements, “whey factor” 
supplements and added pyridoxine, 
biotin, folacin, ascorbic acid and 
menadione as variables. 

This trial involved 32 lots, each 
consisting of 150 Vantress X Arbor 
Acre Crossbred chicks. Half of these 
pens contained males and the other 
half females. The trial was com- 
pleted on Oct. 30, 1959, when the 
‘broilers were 9 weeks of age. 

Sixteen different starting and fin- 
ishing rations were fed in mash 
form as indicated in Table 1. The 
starting rations were fed during the 
first 5 weeks, then all pens were 


University of Maryland 


changed to the respective finishers. 
Body weight and feed consumption 
records were taken at 5 and 9 weeks 
of age. At 5 days, the chicks were 
vaccinated for New Castle (intra- 
ocular) and bronchitis, and at 3% 
weeks they were dusted with New 
Castle vaccine. 

The outline of the test and results 
at 5 and 9 weeks of age are shown 
by individual pens in Table 2. The 
average 9-week weight (both sexes), 
for all pens was 3.28 lb. with an 
average of 2.13 lb. of feed required 
per pound of weight. The best pens 
averaged 3.4 lb., which is considered 
satisfactory since mash feeds con- 
taining only 2% added fat were used. 
Slightly better growth rates would 
have been expected if the feeds con- 
tained a higher level of added fat, 
or if they had been pelleted. 

The 5 and 9 week average weight 


sexes. These values represent the av- 
erage of one pen of males and one 
pen of females for each treatment. 
In addition, a summary of the re- 
sults by major variables is given in 
Table 5. 

Protein Level—One half of all the 
broilers were fed starting rations 
with C/P ratios of approximately 
48:1 and respective finishing rations 
of approximately 55:1. The other 
half were fed rations containing 
slightly more protein with C/P ratios 
of 44:1 in the starters and 50:1 in 
the finishers. Although no measur- 
able differences in feed conversions 
were observed between these two 
series of rations, the broilers which 
received the higher protein levels 
weighed slightly more (.08 Ib.) than 
those which received the “stretched 
protein” rations at the end of the 
trial. This difference was less pro- 


*Miscellaneous Publication No. 372. Con- ‘ 4 
tribution No. 3096 of the Maryland —_- and feed conversion data are pre- | nounced at five than at nine weeks, 
cultural Experiment Station (Department | —.nteq in Tables 3 and 4 for both | suggesting that the effect was ob- 


of Poultry Husbandry). 


TABLE 1. Composition of Starting and Finishing Rations Used in Trial S-28 Completed Oct. 30, 1959 


University of Maryland, 


Finishing Rations (after 5 weeks)t, Ib. 


ingredients $-2* $-3 $-10* $-12 F-2* F-3 F-4 F-10* F-12 
Ground yellow COrn ......eeceenne 1294.25 1257.75 1223.75 1224.25 1187.75 1153.75 1345.5 1350 1328 1275.5 1280 1258 
Seaieed Fab cs crccsvccsscccsccs 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 
Fish meal, menhaden, 60% protein... .. 50 50 50 50 40 40 40 40 
Poultry by-products meal ........- ae 75 75 se 75 75 ee 60 60 ee 60 60 
Cond. fish solubles, 50% solids ... .. 50 50 on 50 50 oe 40 40 os 40 40 
Dried whey prod., 50% lactose ... .. ée 25 oe es 25 oe es 20 ee $e 20 
Dried corn distillers solubles ..... 25 oe ee 25 oe 20 és 20 
Soybean meal, 50% protein ....... 510 392 375 580 462 445 420 293 275 490 363 345 
Corn gluten meal .....-.--.seeeee 50 50 50 50 50 50 75 75 75 75 75 75 
Dehy. alfalfa meal, 20% protein 

(150,000 1.U. A/ib.) .....+.. 25 25 25 25 25 25 40 40 40 40 40 40 
LBOSIERO cccccccdcccceccccccsces 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 
Dicalcium phosphate ..........++- « 42 26 26 42 26 26 40 26 26 40 26 26 
GO 8 6 8 6 6 8 6 6 8 6 6 
Trace mineral mix® ..........005. 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Methionine hydroxy analogue ..... 0.75 0.25 0.25. 0.75 0.25 0.25 0.5 be 0.5 v ais 
Choline chioride, 25% mix ....... 1.0 m 1.0 : oe 2.0 1.0 1.0 2.0 1.0 1.0 
Special mix,f Ib. ......-.eeeeeeee 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 
Pyridoxine (vitamin Bs), gm. ..... 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 

Petal, BW. cocrisecsecciveseces 2000 2000 2000 2000 2000 2000 2000 2000 2000 2000 2000 2000 

Calculated Analyses: 

Prod. energy, Cal./ib. .........+- 983 988 963 966 971 966 1004 1019 1015 987 1002 998 
Crude protein, % ..cccseseeeeuee 20.6 20.6 20.5 22.1 22.1 22.0 18.5 18.6 18.5 20.0 20.1 20.0 
47.7 48 48 43.7 43.9 43.9 54.3 54.8 549 494 49.9 49.9 


C/P ratio 


*Rations S-1, S-9, F-1 and F-9 differed from rations $2, S-10, F-2 and F-10, respectively, only in that they did not contain the 2 gm. of added 
pyridoxine (Vitamin Bs) per ton. 

#The starting and finishing rations in ration series 5, 6, 7, 8, 13, 14, 15 and 16 were made from the respective starting and finishing rations in 
ration series |, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, I! and 12, respectively, by adding the following: 5 gm. menadione sodium bisulfite, .4 gm. folacin, .04 gm. of biotin 
and 20 gm. of ascorbic acid (Vitamin C) per ton. 

Supplied 60 ppm. of manganese, |.2 ppm. iodine, 2 ppm. copper, .4 ppm. cobalt, 25 ppm. iron and 18 ppm. zinc. 

{Contained per 7 Ib.: BHT (100%), .25 Ib.; choline chloride (100%), 1.00 ib.; menadione sodium bisulfite, | gm.; riboflavin, 4 gm.; niacin, 30 
gm.; D-calcium pantothenate, 10 gm.; procaine penicillin, 4 gm.; sodium molybdate, | gm.; alpha tocopherol acetate, 1,000 |.U.; methionine hydroxy 
analogue, .90 Ib.; vitamin Bis, 6 mg.; vitamin A, 3 million 1.U.; vitamin D, .8 million 1.C.U.; 10 gm. zinc oxide and | Ib. Unistat No. |. 


TABLE 2. Summary of Experimental Design and Results Obtained at 5 and 9 Weeks of Age (Trial $-28) 
University of Moryland, Agr. Exp. Station, Salisbury, Md. 


——Feed Required Per Unit Weight—— 


Average Body Weight, Ib. 


Treatment. 


——5 Weeks 9 Weeks—— ——0-5 Weeks——-._ ——0-9 Weeks 

Vita- Ay. Ay. Ay. Ay. 

Ration —C/P Ratio— Added mins Animal ‘Whey Fe- both Fe- both Fe- both Fe- both 
No. Starter Finisher Be others* protein Factor’ Males males sexes Males males sexes Males males sexes Males males sexes 
48 55 1.62 1.31 1.47 3.51 2.64 3.18 1.73) 1.96 1.864 2.06 2.17) 2.11 
2 48 55 + -- a _— 1.55 1.25 140 3.46 2.75 3.10 1.83 1.94 1.88 2.12 2.14 2.13 
3 48 55 + + 1.72 1.47 1.60 3.67 2.93 3.30 1.76 1.78 2.18 2.43 2.12 
4 48 55 + + + 1.72 61.52 1.62 3.62 2.87 3.25 1.74 1.79 1.76 2.09 2.17 2.13 
5 48 55 + 1.63 1.44 1.54 3.50 2.60 3.15 1.77) 1.8) 2.10 2.15 2.12 
48 55 + + 1.67 1.40 1.54 3.67 2.86 3.26 1.85 1.84 2.10 2.14 2.12 
7 48 55 + + + _ 1.74 1.46 1.60 3.75 2.91 3.33 1.82 1.86 1.84 2.09 2.16 2.12 
8 48 55 + + + + 1.74 1.45 160 3.71 2.95 3.33 1.83 1.89 1.86 2.12 2.17 2.14 
44 50 1.68 1.42 155 3.61 2.95 3.28 1.80 1.85 1.82 2.14 2.22 2.18 
10 44 50 + 1.61 1.42 1.52 3.55 2.92 3.23 1.82 1.86 16.84 2.08 2.19 2.13 
44 50 + + 1.78 «1.51 1.65 3.60 3.00 3.40 $1.75 8.77 2.12 2.14 2.13 
12 44 50 + + + 1.77 1.46 1.62 3.81 2.98 3.39 $1.75 1.79 $1.77) 2.08 2.13 2.11 
13 44 50 1.68 1.42 155 3.64 2.94 3.29 1.78 1.82 2.11 2.18 2.14 
14 44 50 + + _ 1.71) «1.41 1.56 3.70 2.85 3.27 1.92 2.00 1.96 2.16 2.22 2.19 
1s 44 50 + + + _ 1.73 1.55 1.64 3.66 3.08 3.37 1.85 1.78 1.81 2.08 2.14 2.11 
16 44 50 + + + + 1.69 1.51 160 3.67 3.04 3.36 1.79 1.81 1.80 2.02 2.10 2.06 
1.69 61.44 156 3.65 2.92 3.28 1.80 1.85 2.10 2.16 2.13 


Average (all rations) 


*5 gm. menadione sodium bisulfite, .4 gm. folacin, .04 gm. biotin and 20 gm. ascorbic acid per ton. 


tained primarily during the finishing 
period. 

Previously, birds on comparable 
protein levels have failed to show 
any differences in weight. The feed 
conversion obtained in this trial was 
unusually good considering the rel- 
atively low energy potency of the 
ration. This may be respon- 
sible for the difference in the find- 
ings. The results suggest that a C/P 
ratio of 55:1 in the finisher is slight- 
ly too wide for optimum gains when 
feed conversions are unusually good 
during warm weather. 

Added Pyridoxine (Vitamin B,)— 
The addition of 1 mg. of vitamin B, 
per pound to a simplified corn-soy- 
bean oil meal ration without an ani- 
mal protein supplement failed to 
improve growth rate or feed conver- 
sion regardless of the protein level. 
When the other added vitamins also 
were present, an increase of .11 Ib. 
was obtained at 9 weeks. Results ob- 
tained in Trial S-26 (Feedstuffs, Aug. 
8, 1959) suggested that possibly 
pyridoxine may have slightly affect- 
ed growth. In that trial, broilers re- 
ceiving added pyridoxine, averaged 
06 Ib. heavier at 10 weeks than the 
controls. However, in Trial S-27 the 
addition of pyridoxine along with 
other vitamins (including biotin and 
folacin) failed to improve the re- 
sults (Feedstuffs, Dec. 12, 1959). The 
results reported here failed to show 
any consistent response to vitamin 
B, in practical broiler feeds. 

Other Added Vitamins—In addi- 
tion to vitamin B,, folacin, biotin, 
ascorbic acid and additional mena- 
dione sodium bisulfite were added to 
half of the diets. The average differ- 
ence in weight was only .03 Ib. at 
both 5 and 9 weeks of age. No dif- 
ferences were obtained in feed con- 
version. The limited data again sug- 
gests that these vitamins (plus vita- 
min B.) may have been helpful in 
the “stretched protein” simplified 
soybean rations, although they were 
not helpful in any of the other ra- 
tions. However, the results. fail to 
indicate that these vitamins are crit- 
ical in practical rations. Further 
studies are in progress to further 
verify this observation. 

Animal Protein Supplements—Half 
of the rations that were fed did not 
contain animal protein, while the 
others contained a combination of 
2.5% Menhaden fish meal, 3.75% 
poultry-by-product meal and 2.5% 
condensed fish solubles. All of the ra- 
tions containing animal protein sup- 
plements also contained added vita- 
min Bs These feeds consistently pro- 
moted better growth than did the 
corresponding controls. The average 
difference in weight was .11 lb. and 
13 Ib. heavier at 5 weeks and 9 
weeks, respectively, in favor of the 
birds fed the animal protein supple- 
ments. Little difference was ob- 
served in feed conversion. 

These observations are consistent 
with those obtained in the previous 
five substation trials, where respon- 
ses of approximately .06 lb. have 
been obtained consistently at 8 
weeks. It is of interest to note that 
the response of animal protein sup- 
plements was not materially affect- 
ed by the addition of more soybean 
protein nor by the addition of any 
of the special supplemental vitamins. 
There can be little question that this 
growth response is very real even 
though feed conversion was not im- 
proved. 

“Whey Factor” Supplements — As 
in several previous trials, dried whey 
(50% lactose) and dried corn solu- 
bles were added, in combination, at 
levels of 25 Ib. ton to rations contain- 
ing animal protein supplements. The 
addition of these two products, in 
combination, did not improve the 
weight or feed conversions at either 
5 or 9 weeks of age. The results in- 
dicate that “whey factor” supplemen- 
tation is unnecessary in this type of 
simplified corn-soybean meal broiler 
ration. 

Summary — The addition of pyri- 
doxine, biotin, folacin, ascorbic acid 


and additional menadione sodium bi- 


Agr. Exp. Station, Salisbury, Md. 
=" 
————— Starting Rations (0-5 weeks)t, Ib. 
| 
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TABLE 3. Summary of Average 5 and 9 Wk. Body Weights (Both Sexes) Obtained in Broiler Trial $-28 
University of Maryland Agr. Exp. Sta., Salisbury, Md. 


= = 
C/P Ratio 48:1 (starter) 


/P Ratio 44:1 (starter) 


Dietary Plus other , Pius other Average 
Variables Control vitamins® Average Control vitamins* Average all groups 
Average 5-Week Weights, Ib. 
Simplified No added 
Corn-soy Vitamin Bs 1.46 1.53 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.52 
Rations 
Plus | mg. 
Vitamin Be/Ib. 1.40 1.54 1.47 1.52 1.56 1.54 1.51 
Average 1.43 1.54 1.48 1.53 1.55 1.54 1.51 
Anima! Plus | mg. 
Protein Vitamin B./Ib. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.64 1.64 1.64 1.62 
Containing — 
Rations Plus | mg. 
Vitamin By + 
“Whey factor" 1.62 1.59 1.61 1.62 1.60 1.60 
Average 1.61 1.60 1.60 1.63 1.62 1.63 1.62 
Over-all average (all groups) 1.52 1.57 1.54 1.58 1.59 1.59 
Average 9-Week Weights, Ib. 
Simplified No added 
Corn-soy Vitamin Be 3.18 3.15 3.16 3.28 3.29 3.28 3.22 
Rations 
Plus | mg. 
Vitamin B./Ib. 3.10 3.26 3.18 3.23 3.27 3.25 3.22 
Average 3.14 3.21 3.17 3.25 3.28 3.27 3.22 
Animal Pius | mg. 
Protein Vitamin B./Ib. 3.30 3.33 3.31 3.40 3.37 3.38 3.35 
Rations Plus | mg. 
Vitamin Be + 
"Whey factor"’ 3.25 3.33 3.29 3.39 3.36 3.37 3.33 
Average 3.28 3.33 3.30 3.40 3.36 3.38 3.34 
Over-all average (all groups) 3.21 3.27 3.24 3.33 3.32 3.32 


*5 qn. menadione sodium bisulfite, .4 gm. folacin, .04 gm. biotin and 20 gm. ascorbic acid per ton. 


TABLE 4. Summary of Average Feed Requirement of Broilers (Both Sexes) to 5 and 9 Weeks (Trial $-28) 
University of Moryland Agr. Exp. Sta., Salisbury, Md. 


C/P Ratio 48:1 (starter) 


Dietary 
Variables Control 
Simplified No added 
Corn-soy Vitamin By 1.85 
Rations 
Plus | mg. 
Vitamin Be/Ib. 1.89 
Average 1.87 
Anima! Plus | mg. 
Protein Vitamin Be/tb. 1.78 
Containing 
Rations Plus | mg. 
Vitamin Be + 
"Whey factor" 1.76 
Average 1.77 
Over-all average (all groups) 1.82 
Simplified No added 
Corn-soy Vitamin 8. 2.11 
Rations 
Plus | mg 
Vitamin B./ib 2.13 
Average 2.12 
Animal Plus | mg. 
Protein Vitamin 2.12 
Containing 
Rations Plus | mg. 
Vitamin Be + 
"Whey factor’ 2.13 
Average 2.13 
Over-all average (all groups) 2.12 


/P Ratio 44:1 (starter) 


Plus other Plus other Average 
vitamins*® Average Control vitamins* Average all groups 
Average Feed Conversions (0-5 Weeks) 
1.79 1.82 1.62 1.80 1.81 1.62 
1.84 1.87 1.84 1.% 1.90 1.68 
1.82 1.84 1.83 1.88 1.86 1.85 
1.84 1.61 1.77 1.81 1.79 1.80 
1.86 1.81 1.77 1.80 1.78 1.60 
1.85 1.8i 1.77 1.81 1.79 1.80 
1.83 1.82 1.80 5 1.04 
Average Feed Conversions (0-9 Weeks) , 
2.12 2.12 2.18 2.14 2.16 2.14 
2.12 2.12 2.13 2.19 2.16 2.14 
2.12 2.12 2.16 2.17 2.16 2.14 
2.12 2.12 2.13 2.11 2.12 2.12 
2.14 2.14 2.11 2.0! 2.06 2.11 
2.13 2.13 2.12 2.06 2.09 2.12 
2.13 2.12 2.14 2.13 2.13 


*§ om. menadione sodium bisulfite, .4 gm. folacin, .04 gm. odiotin and 20 gm. ascorbic acid per ton. 


sulfite failed to consistently influence 
the average weights or feed conver- | 
sions of broilers fed practical type | 
rations. The inclusion of animal pro- | 
tein supplements (2.5% fish meal, | 
25% condensed fish solubles and 
3.75% poultry by-products meal) re- 
sulted in a definite weight improve- 
ment at both five and nine weeks 
but had little effect on feed conver- 
sion. Further supplementation with 
125% dried whey (50% lactose) plus | 
1.25% dried corn distillers solubles 
failed to improve the results. 
Broilers fed “stretched protein” ra- 
tions (starting rations with C/P ra- | 
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SUPERIOR FEED COMPANY 
Board of Trade Duluth 2, Minn. 
Phone: 2-0777 Teletype DU 16 


Members: American Feed Manufacturers Association 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 
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Guaranteed not less than ; 
26% crude protein. 
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Good Deal 
for Dealers! 


OYSTER SHELL 


Steady sales... good profits... fast turn- 
overs... Satisfied customers. You get all 
of these with PILOT BRAND, largest selling 
eggshell material in the world. And to keep 
this profitable business coming your way, 
PILOT BRAND is continuously advertised 
in leading farm and poultry journals and 
on 70 prominent radio stations. 


Yes, PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is a good 
deal for you... all of the time. It pays in a 
big way to stock, display and promote the 
‘bag with the big blue Pilot Wheel.” 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 


2100 


Portable 
Electric 


duction machines, 


413 North Franklin Street 


Closing 
Machine 


ERE is a handy little 
machine that makes bag 
closing fast, easy, and econom- 
ical. It is recommended where 
operations are limited or inter- 
mittent and do not justify 
installation of large, high pro- 


@ LIGHTWEIGHT — Ibs. 
Carry it anywhere. No installation; 
requires only an electrical outlet. 


@ POWERFUL — Exclusive top 
and bottom feed for greater power 
and production. Direct drive motor 
with thumb control button. 


@ VERSATILE —Closes bags made of cotton, burlap, jute, multi- 
wall paper, laminated paper. Produces two-thread stitch Type 401, 
or can be furnished to produce single-thread chain stitch Type 101. 


@ SAFE—Anyone can operate it. No special training required. Can 
be obtained with overhead suspension. Also, can be supplied with 
pedestal bracket. Send for descriptive literature. 


Union Special MACHINE COMPANY 


Originator of Filled Bag Closing Machines 


Chicago 10, Iilinois 


TABLE 5. Summary of Average Weight and Feed Conversions 
Obtained in Trial $-28 


No. of pens Av. body wt.,ib.* —Feed/unit gain*— 

Variables involved 5 Wks. 9 Wks 0-5 Wks. 0-9 Wks. 
C/P 40:1; C/P 16 1.54 3.24 1.82 2.12 
C/P 44:1; C/P 16 1.59 3.32 1.82 2.13 
No added vitamin Bs feeds ........-- 8 52 3.22 1.82 2.14 
+ 1 mg. vitamin Be/ib. 8 1.51 3.22 1.68 2.14 
No added “‘other'' vitamins? ........ 16 1.55 3.27 1.81 2.13 
Plus added biotin, folacin, 

ascorbic acid and menadionet.... 16 1.58 3.30 1.83 2.13 
No animal protein 1.51 3.22 
Animal protein containing rations ..... 8 3.35 1.80 
No "whey factor” ....csccccerescees 8 1.62 3.35 1.80 2.12 
+ ‘whey factor’ supplements ....... 8 1.60 3.34 1.80 2.1 


*Average for males and females (equal numbers rexred separately). 
+5 gm. menadione sodium bisulfite, .4 gm. folacin, .04 gm. biotin and 20 gm. ascorbic acid 


per ton 


$150 Vantress X Arbor Acre Crossed broilers per pen. 


tios of 48:1 and finisher rations with 
C/P ratios 55:1) attained approxi- 
mately the same weights at 5 weeks, 
but slightly lighter at 9 weeks than 
controls fed rations containing more 
dietary protein. Feed conversions ob- 
tained in this trial were thought 
to be unusually good, considering 
that the rations were in mash form 
and contained only 2% added fat. 
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Suggestions Made on 
Pullet Growing Ration 


MADISON, WIS. — Recommenda- 
tions on pullet growing rations have 
been made by Dr. M. L. Sunde, pro- 
fessor of poultry husbandry, on the 
basis of research at the University 
of Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

“Many poultrymen are using a 
range pullet growing program and 
have found that it reduces feed costs 
markedly,” says Dr. Sunde. 

“For pullets in confinement, our 
research allows us to make certain 
conclusions for the growing ration,” 
he said. “The research has centered 
around protein and energy require- 
ments — factors which account for 
about 90% of the total cost of a 
ration.” 

Recommendations made by Dr. 
Sunde include: 

“1. Start chicks on a 20-21% pro- 
tein ration. This can be lowered 
gradually to 15% after the chicks 
are six weeks old. 

“2. At 10 weeks, lower the protein 
to 12-13%, continued until 20 weeks 
or until the pullets first start to lay. 

“3. About 1,000 calories of produc- 
tive energy per pound of feed results 
in cheapest gains, but pullets toler- 
ate wide ranges in energy levels 
without harmful effects. Birds on low 
energy diets will eat more feed than 
those fed rations with higher energy. 

“4. Very high energy levels in the 
diet result in extreme feather eating, 
and might produce cannibalism in 
large pens.” 


British Try U.S. Egg 
Production Methods 


CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND — 
British farmers are going to employ 
some American methods to try to 
increase egg production of British 
chickens. 

The program will include construc- 
tion of heated units for 10,000 chick- 
ens and a special diet to stimulate 
egg output, according to the chair- 
man of the British Farmers & Small- 
holders Assn, 


Selenium Is Studied 


In Wisconsin Tests 


MADISON, WIS.—Selenium may 
have promise for preventing white 
muscle disease or muscular dystrophy 
in lambs, according to researchers at 
the University of Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

However, vitamin E was more ef- 
fective than selenium in preventing 
an experimentally-produced dystro- 
phy, researchers say. 

Research of other experiment sta- 
tions has indicated that trace amounts 
of selenium were protective against 
the disease which occurs in flocks fed 
practical farm rations. 

J. G. Welch, Dr. A. L. Pope, Dr. 
W. G. Hoekstra and Dr. P. H. Phillips 
fed ewes a ration of poor alfalfa hay 
and a grain mix with fairly large 
amounts of fish liver oil. Fish liver 
oil will cause muscle dystrophy when 
fed in large amounts when the re- 
mainder of the ration is low in vita- 
min E, the researchers note. Large 
doses of vitamin E will counteract 
this effect. 

The ewes were divided into three 
groups—one getting additional vita- 
min E in the form of 1 gm. of alpha 
tocopherol per week, another getting 
selenium at one-half part per million 
of the total ration and the third re- 
ceiving no supplementation. 

All lambs from ewes receiving add- 
ed vitamin E were normal. Sixty per 
cent of the lambs from ewes receiv- 
ing selenium had some indications of 
the disease. Eighty-eight per cent of 
the lambs from ewes getting neither 
the vitamin E nor selenium had some 
disease symptoms. 

Selenium seems to decrease the 
severity of the dystrophy produced 
by the fish liver oil, researchers say. 

Since high intake of oil and low 
vitamin E intake do not appear to 
be the factors responsible for field 
cases of white muscle disease in Wis- 
consin, selenium may be more bene- 
ficial in naturally occurring cases. 
Further tests with the material are 
now in progress. 


Pamco Appointment 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA—Productive 
Acres Manufacturing Co. recently 
announced the appointment of Erving 
Gaudineer as sales , 
representative for | 
Ohio. 

Pameco, Ine. 
(the trade-marked 
name) manufac- 
tures hydraulic- 
driven bulk feed 
handling equip- 


t 


distribution points 
are located 
throughout the EB. Gandiness 
U.S. and Canada. The company has 
a new plant at Oskaloosa. 
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TIMER ASSEMBLY 


SPECIALLY-CONTOURED 
VENTURI 


MIKRO-PULSAIRE 
MODEL 20-6, 
SHOWING 
FALTER CYLINDERS 


THE ORBIT OF ACCEPTANCE... 


It’s still young enough to be called “new” . . . but the MIKRO-PULSAIRE is actually a veteran 
that’s proving itself all over the world on virtually every type of product recovery and nuisance 
dust collection job. If you're looking for assurance of around-the-clock recovery, full-time 
automatic cleaning and absolute minimum maintenance, you'll find it in the MIKRO-PULSAIRE. 
It’s a completely simplified unit, as the basic components illustrated above will show you . . . 
and yet it delivers a filtering efficiency of 99.9% plus, on a wide variety of dusts. Engineered 
for economy, the exclusive Mikro jet-action principle eliminates gears, cams, chains and other 
high replacement-cost parts inside the cabinet, and guarantees longer bag life; as well. There’s 
a MIKRO-PULSAIRE for every collection job, including new modular construction units with 
PROCESSING SYSTEMS capacities to any known requirement. Write for Bulletin 52A! 


GRINDING CONVEYING COLLECTING 


§ Chatham Road e Summit, New Jersey 
sk REPRESENTATIVES throughout the United States, Continental Europe, British Isles, Canada, Mexico, Central and South America, 
West indies, South Africa, India Japan, Philippines, Australia and New Zealand. 
MANUFACTURING FACILITIES: United States, Canada, Continental Europe, British Isles. 


| 
MIKRO-Products 
Pulverizing Machinery Division « Metals Disintegrating Company, inc. 
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CYANAMID 
PROMOTIONS FOR ’60 
SERVE THE MEN WHO 

MAKE A BUSINESS 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Featuring spectaculars that tell why and how 
antibiotics and formula feeds increase profits, 
this Cyanamid Program is based on 
helping you sell your feeds, your services. 


spat 
Spectacular, 16-page, detachable 
report, bound into March Farm 
Journal — For eleven years we have 
been telling your customers about 
the benefits of AUREOMYCIN® in 
on your formula feeds. This year, the 
par farm, story will be told more spectacularly 


than ever before! Here’s how: 

The complete story of AUREO- 
MYCIN in the form of a detachable 
“report,” will be bound into the 
March issue of Farm Journal. More 
than 3,100,000 farmers, including 
your best customers and prospects, 
will receive copies. Furthermore, a 
two-page ad will urge readers to lift 
the report out and keep it for fu- 
ture reference. The Farm Journal 
will join extensively in the promo- 
tion of this “print spectacular.” 
Watch for this AUREOMYCIN “first.” 
It means sales for you! 


You 


FORMULA FEEDS 


Spectacular CPA (Cyanamid 
Production Accounting) Promotion 
Continues — This will be another 
big year for the tremendously suc- 
cessful CPA swine program. It will 
continue through '60 with special 


emphasis on the spring and fall pig 


crops. 

CPA, unique and easy to use, 
lets your customers keep a record of 
their hog operations and serves as 


a guide to greater profits. Offered 


by you as a service to your custom- 
ers, CPA builds customer loyalty 
and greater sales. Be sure to get 
the materials you need to get your 
share of the extra sales this pro- 
gram will develop. 


EAS Caw FEED A=. 
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Spectacular week by week adver- 
tising — Every Cyanamid ad now 


carries our new slogan: “Cyanamid 
serves the man who makes a busi- 
ness of agriculture.’’ And that’s 
what every ad in the 1960 program 
does ...it serves your customers 


Spectacular local promotions — 
Cyanamid’s national advertising 
opens the big door to increased 
profits for you in 1960. Cyanamid’s 
local promotions hand you the key 
to the doors in your own trade area. 
Supported by local advertising and 
radio, these promotions are. de- 
signed to move your good feeds 
containing AUREOMYCIN. Take ad- 
vantage of the local promotions now 
on their way to you! 

Spectacular range of promotion 
materials — Booklets, posters, shelf 
strips and films... they’re all yours 
at no charge to help you sell more of 
your feeds, to make your job a little 
easier. The booklets tell why your 
feeds contain AUREOMYCIN and give 
many of the facts your customers 
need to know about livestock and 
poultry feeds. The posters and shelf 
strips help you sell more formula 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN for 
dairy cattle and calves, poultry, 
swine and beef cattle. They sell and 
keep selling! 

Cyanamid’s film library is at your 
disposal. Outstanding, full-color 
sound films, such as the new motion 
picture on swine “Our County,” are 
available to you on a free-loan basis 
for showings to your customers and 
farm groups. *AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for chlortetracycline, 


with facts, with case history re- 
ports, with ideas. Week after week, 
this advertising is aimed at making 
your customers’ job easier and more 
profitable ...and your job of sell- 
ing easier and more profitable, too! 

Advertising will cover all spe- 


cies of livestock and poultry and 
will appear in just about every im- 
portant national and local farm 
magazine and journal... week after 
week after week. Reprints of 
Cyanamid’s advertising are avail- 
able to you. Use coupon below. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


Fill in and mail this coupon today 


1 


Booklets 


Please send me the following materials: 


Assortment of national advertisements (J 


Please have my Cyanamid representative call on me to discuss how 
| can use to the best effect your 1960 Spectacular Promotions. 


American Cyanamid Company, Agricultural Division, Room 6062, New York 20, New York 


Swine Dairy Beef Poultry Sheep Farm Journal insert [] 
Posters Film Catalog Shelf strips Advertising schedule 


State. 
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marketing concepts. 


Changing feeding methods and feeder preferences call for 
a program that stresses new nutritional techniques and new 
That's how Ultra-Lifed independent 
feed manufacturers keep AHEAD OF THE FIELD in this 
rapidly changing business. May we be of help to you? 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


Main Office and Piant — East St. Louis, Illinois 
One of the country’s eldest and largest manulacturers of vitemin and trace mineral products. 
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LEDBREST broilers¥ 


pared to 64 days 


LEDBREST broilers hada nly 0.66% 
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LEDBREST broilers, bred livability, 


gain weight faster . . . faster tu 
for you! 


FREE 


Cockerels, LEDBREST FOR 
MORE PROFITS. Send for your 


copy. 
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The story of 
LEDBREST Breeder 


Jeff D. Brown & Co., Inc. 


303-A EAST EMMA 
SPRINGDALE, ARKANSAS 


ver means 


pre profit 


CORNISH CROSS 
BREEDER COCKERELS 
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Meaning of “Official” and 
“Tentative” Definitions 

Terms and definitions are worked 
out jointly by feed manufacturers, 
processors and feed officials. An 
agreed-upon term is submitted by the 
appropriate investigator to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and, finally, to the 
Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials for consideration. If it 
meets with favor it is given a “tenta- 
tive” classification which means that 
it is published for consideration of 
everyone. Interested parties thus are 
given the opportunity to flie further 
comments. 

The constitution of the AAFCO 
says a new definition or any change 
in a definition must be adopted at 
two annual meetings of the associ- 
ation before it can become official. 
A definition becomes tentative when 
adopted and remains tentative until 
adopted as official or rejected. Ten- 
tative definitions may remain in this 
status severel years. 

An additional classification of defi- 
nitions and terms is that of “future 
discussion.” This requires additional 
time for consideration and is consid- 
ered preliminary to a “tentative” 
classification. 

The 1960 annual publication of the 
AAFCO carries examples of defini- 
tions in these various categories. 


Using a Tentative and Future Dis- 
cussion Definition—Attention is 
called to the present wording of Res- 
olution 8 which appears on page 21 
of the 1960 official publication just 
mentioned. This reads: 

“8. Resolved that no tentative defi- 
nition or definition for future discus- 
sion be used until adopted as official, 
unless no official definition exists or 
unless in accord with the specific ac- 
tion of this Association. (Adopted 
1933. Amended 1959.)” 

The change made in 1959 was to 
add “for future discussion” and that 
part of the resolution which reads 
“unless no official definition exists.” 
Until this was done it was not always 
clear whether or not a tentative defi- 
nition or a definition for future dis- 
cussion was to be used. In other 
words, “specific” directives were not 
always given. With the rewording, 
the matter of use of tentative defi- 
nitions is thus clarified and also the 
possibility of using definitions listed 
under the heading “for future dis- 
cussion” is clearly stated. Before the 
1959 addition, it was necessary for 
the association to take specific action 
before a tentative definition could 
be used “officially.” Now a tentative 
definition or a definition for future 


CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 
Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
entucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 


discussion is automatically used (if 
no other term is listed) unless the 
association takes action to the con- 
trary. 

There may be instances where a 
tentative definition appears with an 
official definition for the same prod- 
uct. The tentative definition may 
differ in some important respect from 
the original or official definition. It 
is in such cases that the association, 
under Resolution 8, must take spe- 
cific action and recommend that the 
definition be used until sufficient time 
has elapsed to drop the old definition 
and make the tentative definition of- 
ficial. 

At the last meeting in Washington 
one of the terms for “future discus- 
sion” was developed for “condensed 
fermented corn extractives.” This is 
listed on page 36 of the 1960 hand- 
book as “F-1.” Since there is no other 
definition or term for this product, 
this may then be used as though it 
were official. In actual practice it 
becomes the official definition since 
it is the only term thus defined. 

To make Resolution 8 fully effec- 
tive the “old” definitions for certain 
wheat products were deliberately 
dropped from the current publication 
so that the new tentative definitions 
are the only terms listed, thus mak- 
ing it doubly clear that these are to 
be used “officially” in 1960. Where 
two definitions or terms now appear 
for the same product, one of which 
is in tentative status or future dis- 
cussion status, the association is ex- 
pected, as we proceed, to clearly in- 
dicate the preferable term so there 
will be less confusion on such points. 


Raymond Bag Adds 


Sales Representative 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO — R. H. 
Hodgson has joined the sales organi- 
zation of Raymond Bag Corp., Middle- 
town. He will rep- 
resent Raymond 
in Georgia and 
the surrounding 
areas and will 
make his head- 
quarters in Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 

Mr. Hodgson, 
who is a graduate 
of University of 
Georgia, has had 
many years of ex- 
perience in the 
multiwall bag business, having been 
associated formerly with Chemical 
Packaging Co. of Savannah, Ga., and 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 


R. H. Hodgson 


Minnesota 


Meal 


MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL 


25—44th Ave. N. E. © Minneapolis 21, Mina 


Manufacturers and 
dealers everywhere use 
Minnesota Brand meal, 
pellets or grits. Extra 
protein sharpens 
appetites, boosts 
production. Wire, write 
or phone for latest 
quotes. 


there's QUALITY DIFFERENCE 


COMPANY 
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FEEDLOT—Here is one of the pens at Farmers Supply Co., Eagle Lake, 
Texas, that make up a feedlot with capacity for 400 head. The feedlot is op- 


erated for demonstration purposes. 


Dealer Stimulates Cattle Feeding 
With Demonstration Feedlot 


Records show prospective feeders what profit 
to expect by feeding their own cattle in- 
stead of shipping them to distant feedlots. 


By Ruel McDaniel 
Special Writer 


In the area around Eagle Lake, 
Texas, cattle-raisers of late have been 
giving more thought to feeding out 
their own cattle, rather than selling 
them to feeders in established feed- 
ing areas. 

To the management of Farmers 
Supply Co. at Eagle Lake, this grow- 
ing interest in feedlot feeding indi- 
cated a possible increased market 
for mixed and commercial feeds, and 
they set about to do something prac- 
tical to capitalize on the indicated 
trend. 

The company is owned by R. L. 
Clipson, also an owner of a 500-acre 
farm where he raises some cattle. 
The manager is Dick Oberhaus, who 
has watched with keen interest the 
awakening interest in feedlot feed- 
ing. 

Demonstration Lot 


Mr. Clipson owned an 80-acre tract 
about a mile from town which he 
was not farming at the time. He and 
Mr. Oberhaus decided that this would 
be a handy spot to set up a practical 


MIXING PLANT—Shown is a sec- 
tion of the Farmers Supply Co. mix- 
ing plant. Grinding hay and mixing 
it with other farm and commercial 
feeds are an important operation for 
the firm. 


demonstration on feedlot feeding, 
utilizing the company’s feeds and 
formulas. 

They opened the lot with the first 
batch of 50 yearling steers about a 
year ago. They built pens and sheds 
to confine the cattle and protect them 
from weather extremes, built feeding 
facilities and began experimenting 
with various formulas. They kept ac- 
curate records, not only of feeds uti- 
lized, but the weight of the cattle 
at the beginning and periodically dur- 
ing the feeding program. 

At the end of the predetermined 
four-month feeding period, they 
weighed and sold the fattened cattle 
and found their theory confirmed. 
The cattle had gained sufficient 
weight to make the feed and care an 
excellent investment. 

They now have increased the size 
of the lot to accommodate 400 head. 

“We naturally hoped the operation 
would produce a profit in its own 
right,” Mr. Oberhaus explains, “but 
our primary purpose in opening it 
was to show that local feedlot feed- 
ing is profitable, as a means of in- 
creasing feed business.” 


Accurate Records 
The management has maintained 
accurate records covering every 
phase of the operation. They have 
varied the formulas for certain lots 


| of cattle to see what combinations 


produced the most beef for the least 
feed cost. These figures are often sur- 
prising and enlightening to local 
ranchers and prospective feeders. 

With these records, Mr. Oberhaus 
can show prospective feeders exact- 
ly what profit they may expect to 
realize by feeding their own cattle 
in preference to selling them for ship- 
ment to distant feedlots, or by pur- 
chasing cattle and feeding them for 
four months. 

Cost figures are broken down so 
that it is possible to show a feed pros- 
pect exactly how much each pound of 
beef put on through intensive feedlot 


| feeding costs. Prospects know the 


price of beef on the hoof and can 
quickly figure the profit to be real- 
ized from intensive feedlot feeding. 


Stimulates Interest 
“This demonstration feedlot has 
meant more to us than anything we 
ever did before to stimulate interest 
in feeds,” declares Mr. Oberhaus. “It 
not only has meant an immediate in- 
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GIVE YOUR 
FEEDS A LIFT! 


Blackstrap molasses is your 
most economical source 

of carbohydrates plus. 

You should be using more 
molasses in more formulas. 
The very best blackstrap 


NATIONAL MoLasses ComPANy 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. 


YOUR POULTRY AND 
LIVESTOCK FEEDS NEED 


U.S.1.>--METHIONINE 


Modern high-energy feeds need the essential sulfur 
amino-acid, U.S.I. pt-Methionine. This vital nutrient 
helps your customers to get more economical production 
from their poultry and other livestock. You get the top- 
quality, fully active amino-acid from U.S.L., pioneer 
producer of methionine. 


Quick overnight delivery of pt-Methionine is 
assured when you buy from U.S.I. Warehouse stocks 
in major feed manufacturing areas provide you with 
prompt service. Order today. 


For service and supply call U.S.I. 
at the nearest office below 


Atlanta: 2713 Springdale Road 
East Point, Georgia, POplar 6-8039 


Baltimore: 200 East Joppa Road, VAlley 5-1141 
Boston: 150 Causeway Street, CApital 7-8140 
Chicago: 624 S. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-1650 
Cincinnati: 3317 Glenmore Avenue, MOntana 2-1222 
Cleveland: Rockefeller Building, CHerry 1-0073 
Detroit: 1448 Wabash Avenue, WOodward 1-4220 
Kansas City, Mo.: 903 McGee Street, Victor 2-2413 
Los Angeles: 1901 West 8th Street, DUnkirk 8-1423 
Louisville: 7th & Bernheim Lane, MElrose 6-2511 


Minneapolis: 2429 University Ave., S. E., 
FEderal 2-7311 


New Orleans: 708-9 Maritime Bidg., JAckson 2-0521 
New York: 420 Lexington Avenue, OXford 7-0700 


Philadelphia: One Bala Ave., Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 
MOhawk 4-5110 


San Francisco: 220 Montgomery St., EXbrook 7-3250 
St. Louis: 1401 Brentwood Bivd., WOodland 1-4400 


DUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 
99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Also manufacturers of Morea® pre-mix, sold only to 
authorized mixer-distributors for ruminant feeding. 
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@ Bran @ Shorts 

@ Linseed Meal 

@ Cottonseed Meal 

@ Soybean Oil Meal 

@ Meat Scraps 

@ Sugar 

@ Defluorinated Phos- 
phate 


@ Feed Supplement 
Urea 


@ Dried Skim Milk 
@ Dried Buttermilk 


DANNEN MILLS, 


Grain and Jobbing Division 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Phone: Adams 3-6161 


"PBill. Lingren, 


advertising director 
of. The Miller Publishing Company,” 
yagretw up in the shadows of his.dad’s 
afeed mill dnd his career has never 
 Strayed very far from the grain 
and feed. business. 
b A wealth of experience coupled 
with aggressive mar keting imagin~" 
bh Nation are yours if you call Bill ate 
Franklin ,-5200 or if you get a. 


note off to him at 2501 Wayzata } 


Ble in Minneapolis. 
; THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


Journalists Since 1873. 


OLD AND NEW—Shown (top) is the former location of the old Gearhart 
Feed Mill at Twelve Mile, Ind. The new mill (bottom) incorporates bulk 
handling of concentrates, grain bank, bulk or bag delivery, and grinding and 
mixing service. The small building at the right is for cob storage. A false 
floor above the height of a truck bed holds cobs for loading by gravity. 


Indiana Firm Builds Push-Button Mill 


TWELVE MILE, IND.—A new 
feed mill featuring push-button con- 
trolled equipment for grinding and 
mixing was opened here recently by 
George Gearhart. The mill also has 
bins for grain bank operations and 
bulk handling and delivery. 

Eight years ago Mr. Gearhart leased 
a small feed business called Riley 
Hatchery here. The new mill is about 
a block south of the old location on 
the edge of town. 

The firm’s 18 in. Bryant hammer- 
mill has a capacity of 20 tons per 
hour, and the Bryant No. 20 corn 
sheller a capacity of 800 bu. an hour. 
Three mixers were installed, two 3- 
ton Hawthornes and a 2-ton Kelly 
Duplex. Connected with the bulk con- 
veyor system are four 1,000-bu. bins 
for grain bank storage. 

Two more bins, 150 bu. each, are 
used for batch holding bins. One elec- 


trical control panel operates all the 
power equipment, and all other 
valves, flow controls and _ screen 
changing levers are located nearby 
on the work level. 

The new mill has increased effici- 
ency so that four men do the same 
work as five did before, and each 
man works 10 hours a week less. In 
the old mill, the grinder ran from 7 
a.m. to 11 p.m., but the new hours 
are 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. six days a week. 

He has been selling Wayne Feeds 
and moves about 100 tons of concen- 
trates a month. 

Besides feeds, the Gearhart mill 
also sells VC fertilizers, coal, live- 
stock feeding and watering equip- 
ment, fencing, farm chemicals, sani- 
tation products and feeding drugs. 

Mr. Gearhart has completed a cor- 
respondence course in animal nutri- 
tion and feeding and makes use of 
Wayne advertising aids. 


crease in feed volume, but we see it 
as a tremendous long-range promo- 
tion that may be a big factor in de- 
veloping this area into a feeding 
country. Naturally the more feedlot 
feeding we can help to develop, the 
more feeds we can expect to sell.” 

A single example indicates how the 
demonstration feedlot has changed 
the feeding routine of local ranchers. 
Most of the Johnson grass hay fed 
to the feedlot cattle goes to the com- 
pany’s mixing plant, where it is 
ground and mixed with other ele- 
ments to make it more palatable and 
nourishing. As a result of this inno- 
vation, the company has developed a 
sizable hay-grinding volume, which in 
turn has furthered the general mix- 
ing business of the plant. 

The company’s mixing plant in- 
cludes a Jay Bee hammermill and a 
Multi-Mist Mixing unit. 

Hay and corn, locally-produced, are 
mixed with molasses and commercial 
feeds to produce a feed that is selling 
well to farmers with cattle and to 
the ranchers who are feeding to sup- 
plement range fattening. _ 


Kent Names Order 


Department Head 


MUSCATINE, IOWA — Kenneth 
Henderson has been named supervisor 
of the order de- 
partment for Kent 
Feeds, Inc. 

Mr. Henderson 
| will schedule all 
| truck and rail de- 
liveries from the 
, Muscatine plant. 
He joined the 
7, firm in 1952 as a 

shipping and re- 

ceiving clerk and 

has been a mem- 

ber of the order 
since 1954. 


K. Henderson 


department staff 


Colonial Ups Capacity 


PLEASANT HILL, MO.—Colonial 
Poultry Farms, Inc., Pleasant Hill, 
has announced the addition of 78,000 
hatching egg capacity to a new plant 
in Lyons, Ga. 

This brings the total egg capacity 
of the Georgia hatchery to 228,000. 


1 INCREASING 


VITAMIN 


Continuing research indicates that 
as the stresses of disease, medica- 
tion and handling increase, so does 
the need for vitamin K. When you 
have a vitamin K need (or problem), 
ask for... 


KLOTOGEN 


a product of 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 


NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 
011548 
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WASHINGTON—The sting of gen- 
erally disappointing 1959 price ex- 
periences for egg producers is likely 
to lead to a reduced hatch of replace- 
ment chicks and, in turn, to some re- 
covery in egg prices as the year pro- 
gresses into summer and fall, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture says. 

Egg prices for the remainder of 
the first quarter are likely to con- 
tinue below 1959 when the January- 
March average was 35.4¢ doz., USDA 
says in its poultry and egg situation 
report. However, prices in the second 
quarter are likely to be above the 
low figures of last year, the report 
adds. The April-June 1959 average 
was 26¢ doz. 

Egg prices were weak at the begin- 
ning of 1960 and were drifting down- 
ward under pressure of seasonally in- 
creasing supplies. USDA has an- 
nounced a resumption of the pur- 
chase program for dried egg solids. 
Initial purchases of about 225,000 Ib. 
were made in the second week of 
January. 

Hatchery operations in the past 
few months, though seasonally small, 
have tended to substantiate the ex- 
pectation that the 1960 hatch of re- 
placement chicks will be smaller than 
1959. Except for 1957, the 401 million 
chickens raised (excluding broilers) 
in 1959 were the fewest since esti- 
mates were begun in 1909. Hatchings 
of replacement chicks in recent 
months have been below the year be- 
fore—in December, by 30%. 

The egg-feed price ratio, which, in 
the past, has served as a predictor of 
the hatch, has been below the year 
before throughout 1959. While the 
ratio may rise to year-ago levels 
about mid-spring, the reduction in 
hatchings by then is unlikely to be 
offset by possible increases later in 
the year. 

Hatchings of egg-type chicks be- 
fore Jan. 1 were consistently below 
the previous year. This suggests that 
the cuts will be continued in early 
1960. October, November and Decem- 
ber hatchings of egg-type chicks were 
15, 17 and 30% respectively below 
1958. Jan. 1 eggs in incubators were 
26% fewer than last year. 

Regional Picture 

The distribution of these cuts was 
relatively uniform by regions, USDA 
notes. All of the nine regions partici- 
pated in the December decrease in 
replacement chicks hatched. Cuts 
were sharpest in the Northeast and 
South. Also, all of the nine regions 
shared in the Jan. 1 decrease in eggs 
in incubators. Again the cuts were 
sharpest in the Northeast and South. 

These recent percentage cuts in 
hatchings probably are sharper than 
will be sustained as an average for 
the season, USDA notes. But they 
are a strong indication for a cut for 
the year as a whole. 

If hatchery output continues be- 
low last year, springtime demand for 
eggs for storage will be encouraged, 
the report notes. Prices after mid- 
spring are likely to exceed year- 
earlier levels, even before the reduc- 
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authorized as a distributor 
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THE AMBURGO CO., INC. 
Gen. Offices: 1315 Walnut Philedeiphic 7 
Hope, indiana Fresno, California 


USDA Sees Reduced Hatch 
Of Flock Replacement Chicks 


tions in the hatch are fully reflected 
in the size of the national laying 
flock. 

Indications are that the laying 
flock will continue smaller than last 
year, at least until early fall. After 
that, of course, the size of the lay- 
ing flock will be increasingly influ- 
enced by the number of chicks hatch- 
ed this spring. Since the hatch is 
likely to be below 1959, the flock 
probably will continue smaller than 
in 1959 throughout 1960. 

As of: Jan. 1, the national laying 
flock was 315 million birds, 4% few- 
er than a year earlier. The number 
of pullets not yet of laying age—29 
million—was 20% below last year. 

Considering all these conditions, 
USDA sees a more favorable price 
aspect for egg producers in 1960. 
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CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 


of 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


AUBREY FEED MILLS 
RED A FEEDS 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
SERVING THE GREAT SOUTHEAST 


Just two men run this mill in Aberdeen, 
South Dakota . . . turning out the same 
amount of feed that formerly required a 
minimum working crew of four to five 
employees. 

What makes the difference? Two hn 
money-saving ideas . . . efficient design 
the new Fords Airmatic Hammermill. 

Here’s how Elwin Bahl, mill foreman for 
the Hub City Feed and Seed Company, 
tells the story. “Our Fords Airmatic Ham- 
mermill surpasses production many times 
over any previous name-brand mills I have 
operated. I can easily grind 400 pounds of 
grain a minute, over a \% inch screen, 
which certainly does not slow down mixing, 
pelleting, or any other processing.” 

This radically new saves 
time and labor, increases capacity because 


4 


his mill 
run 


new 


Machine 


it has three screens built right into it. Just 
twist a dial and you change grinds instantly 
by redirecting air through the selected 
screen . . . even while the mill is being fed! 

This kind of performance is typical of 
the many mills which use Fords hammer- 
mills or other Fords equipment. Many of 
them have been completely designed for 
automated operation from a central control 
panel by Fords automation engineers. This 
automated plan piles up impressive time 
and labor savings, pays for itself from 
greatly increased profits. 

Let us show you how we can furnish you 
the best in mill equipment, modernize your 
present mill, or design and build a com- 
plete new plant for you. Drop us a line 

y ... we'll send you our new booklet 
on complete mill planning and construction. 


3501 s. ILLINOIS STREET — STREATOR, ILLINOIS 


No matter where you're located, a 
Myers-Sherman representative is al- 
ways on the job whenever you need 
assistance. He can be 
at your door in a matter 
of hours. Write, phone, 
or wire us if you'd like 
him to visit you, 


MEMBER 
GRAIN PROCESSING 
MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


i | 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
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PULVERIZED OATS 


A competitively priced grade that has a 
record for improving the quality of mixed 


feeds. Also available in pelleted form. 


Phone: FRanklin 4-2142 Teletype: MP477 


MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


RED COMB 
PIONEER MILLS GAINS ACCURACY, 
REDUCES COSTLY OVERWEIGHTS 


THAYER SCALES 


All Thayer Scale and weighing equipment have 
the patented FLEXURE PLATE system as the 
weighing mechanism. It has no pivots to wear 
out. Dust, dirt, vibration or shock does not affect 
its high accuracy which is guaranteed for the life 
of the scale. 


Red Comb Pioneer Mills selected the Thayer Automatic filler and 
packer -— Model N18C — because it is capable of handling a large 
range of feeds accurately and reliably. The scale and hopper are totally 
enclosed as one unit tied in with a bulk and dribble belt feeder. The 
equipment will handle all feed mill materials from free flowing to sticky 
dairy feeds with no problems — capacities up to 15 bags per minute 
with a single scale, proportionately higher with duplex or multiple units, 

This Thayer automatic unit is electrically controlled on a fill- 
dump-bag release cycle. By simply setting one dial, the scales are 
automatically adjusted for a change-over from one type of material 
to another. Savings of feed materials, of set-up and maintenance time 
increases profits! 


for complete information on Thayer Filling Scales and 
other feed mill equipment request Filling Scales Tech- 
nical Bulletin. 


THAYER SCALE CORP. 


PEMBROKE, MASS. TAylor 6-2371 


Medicated Feed 
Controls Explained 
By FDA Official 


KANSAS CITY — The Food and 
Drug Administration’s medicated feed 
controls were explained recently by 
Sam Fine, chief of the Kansas City 
district FDA office. 

Mr. Fine said that “recognizing 
that the control of medicated feeds 
is complicated, FDA launched a lim- 
ited regulatory program on medicated 
feeds which has been in effect for 
about a year.” His remarks were re- 
ported in a Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. bulletin. 

The FDA official noted that there 
have been a number of violations and 
stated that “if violations continue, 
appropriate legal action will be taken 
including seizure of violative ship- 
ments and prosecution of violators.” 

He said that the program, which 
has been in effect about a year, pro- 
vides for factory inspection, includ- 
ing most elements of a control drug 
inspection. 

“Specific coverage,” he said, “is as 
follows: 

“(a) Check batch formulas for 
drug component, amount, etc., and 
for any new or unusual feed ingredi- 
ent. Watch for thiourea, known to be 
highly toxic, but proposed for use to 
promote fattening. 

“(b) Check storage of supplier’s 
premix and if an additional premix is 
made by the firm, check storage of 
this additional premix, to ascertain 
that methods of storage will not re- 
sult in an overage or shortage of the 
medicated feeds, for result in con- 
tamination of non-medicated feed. 

“(c) Check equipment against that 
specified in the new drug applications 
(or Antibiotic Form 10's). 

“(d) Check equipment for evidence 
of proper electrical grounding to pre- 
vent electrostatic interference with 
mixing 

“(e) “Report whether same equip- 
ment is used to mix different medi- 
cated feeds, and/or medicated and 
non-medicated feeds. 


Adequate Cleaning 

“(f) Determine the adequacy of 
cleaning of mixing equipment; and if 
feed material is used as the ‘clean- 
er,’ what its disposition is. 

“(g) Observe methods, if any, used 
to control dust-containing drug com- 
ponents from entering other plant 
operations. 

“(h) Determine what happens to 


the dust collected in dust collectors 
during medicated and non-medicated 
feed manufacture. 

“(i) What precautions are taken to 
insure that drug components are ac- 
tually mixed into each batch of medi- 
cated feeds? 

“(j) Routinely check: The method 
of sampling and frequency, labora- 
tory facilities if firm has one, and 
assay results, 

“(k) Routinely check labeling, in- 
cluding that for bulk shipments. 

“(1) If feed manufacturer sells in 
bulk, using either own trucks or con- 
tracted trucks, ascertain precautions 
taken to prevent contamination of 
other feeds hauled in the same trucks. 

“(m) Special attention should be 
given to manufacturers producing 
feeds for laboratory animals because 
of possible contamination of such 
feeds with drugs which may vitiate 
results of animal testing, using ani- 
mals consuming such contaminated 


feeds.” 
Quotes Report 

Mr. Fine quoted from an inspec- 
tion report sent to Washington: 

“The present inspection discloses a 
firm engaged in the production of 
many medicated feeds to be operating 
with little or no regard to procedures 
or controls. Laxities encountered and 
observed include the careless han- 
dling of their own premixes, use of 
the same mixer in the production of 
different medicated and non-medi- 
cated feeds, use of mixer cleanings in 
future batches of the same product 
processed, use of spillage containing 
various drug ingredients in later 
batches of stilbestrol-containing feeds, 
failure to maintain a coding system 
and recording tag labels used and the 
lack of adequate inventory of drugs 
on hand for use in the various medi- 
cated feeds produced. NDA’s are be- 
ing handled contrary to the manner 
so indicated by the firm in their origi- 
nal applications. A statement by the 
firm’s management well summarizes 
the firm’s policies; ‘One has to be 
practical about the production of 
medicated feeds and one could not 
expect to have controls here as would 
be exercised in the manufacture of 
drugs for human use.’ A number of 
the products bear labeling which in- 
dicates the presence of ingredients 
which are not included in the for- 
mulas and vice versa.” 


16% INCREASE IN EGGS 
ATHENS, GA. — Georgia layers 
produced 1,585 million eggs in 1959— 
16% more than the 1,364 million pro- 
duced in 1958. 


A the CPM 


“CENTURY” MODEL 


... available in two 
models—the 75 HP and 
the 100 HP, each with 
its own die and roller 
matched to motor size. 
The standard wherever 
pellets are produced 

in huge volume. 


This is just one of California’s complete line of 
pellet mills. Other models with capacities from 1 to 
15 tons per hour. Write for complete information, 
or ask for your CPM representative to call. 


PELLET MILLS 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom St., Son Francisco 3, Colifernia 
1114 E. Webosh Crewfordsville, indiona 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansos City 16, Missourl 


Soles & Service Representatives also in. Albony - Birmingham - Columbus - or 


Denver Fort Worth Los Angeles Mexico City - Minneapolis 
+ St. Lewis Toronto Winni 
Also monufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Lid., Stocheert, Engiond. 
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GRIT FEEDING PROGRAM 


4 


Made $31.00 
MORE PROFIT 
Per 1000 


Broilers 


Get Full Details 
GRAN-I-GRIT‘'S 


Grit Feeding Program 


We have a new GRAN-I-GRIT circular that gives full details 
of the new GRAN-I-GRIT program of feeding larger sizes 
of grit... the program that is proving so successful with 


Broiler Growers and Egg Producers can make 
More Money from feed Without 
Adding One Cent to that Cost! 


With today’s low profit margins it is EXTREMELY IMPORTANT that both 
Broiler Growers and Egg Producers take advantage of new methods of opera- 
tion that will increase their profits. 


It is just as important that you as a feed manufacturer, jobber or dealer, know 
about new methods that will increase the profits from your feed. 


Daily results from GRAN-I-GRIT’S New Grit Feeding Program are proving 
that both Broiler Growers and Egg Producers, by getting full feed utiliza- 
tion, are making more money through feeding larger sizes of grit. 


GRAN-I-GRIT RESEARCH FIRST PIONEERED and 


PROVED that Feeding Larger Sizes of GRIT 
WOULD INCREASE PROFITS 


GRAN-I-GRIT Research Proved that larger sizes of grit, instead of passing through the 
digestive tract like small grit, stays and works in the gizzard. 

Larger sizes of grit not only grind feed finer and more efficiently in the gizzard, but kee 
the digestive tract open for full feed utilization by completely grinding feathers and f. 
brous litter that all birds will eat. 

By ——— your customers of GRAN-I-GRIT’S New Grit Feeding Program you can 
show them HOW TO MAKE MORE MONEY FROM YOUR FEED, which in turn will 


stimulate your sales and profits. 


EST WITH 
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Sales and Profits When You Sell 


both Broiler Growers and Egg Producers. Write today for a 


Top poultrymen use GRAN-I-GRIT. 
They know from experience that 
GRAN-I-GRIT is the best profit pro- 
ducing grit they can use. GRAN-I- 
GRIT is insoluble . . . does not dis- 
solve and cannot change the mineral 
balance of your feed. 


NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP. 


20 to One Over Other TYPES OF GRIT 


Chicks, broilers, pullets or layers must consume the proper amount of 
grit to get maximum results from feed and GRIT MUST HAVE EYE 
APPEAL before poultry will eat it. Side by side tests on poultry farms 
and by leading poultry authorities have proven that poultry of all ages 
ae a light gray grit with black specks .. . the GRAN-I-GRIT TYPE 

. (as much as ten, fifteen, twenty to one) over grit of other colors. 


Mount Airy, North Carolina 


Member of Granite Grit Institute of America 
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PROVIDES CONS/STENT PROTECTION 
AND BETTER PROFITS 


Dr. Salsbury’s Unistat is fed to a billion 
birds a year. In fact, 2 out of every 3 broil- 
ers are raised on it. Why this sudden shift 
to a product that’s been on the market 
only two years? 


There are two principal reasons: (1) The 
past two years were especially tough, so far 
as weather and coccidiosis are concerned. 
This gave Unistat a chance to prove itself 
under the most difficult conditions, And 
(2) growers soon discovered that they made 
more money with Unistat in the feed, 
because of its favorable effect on feed 
conversion. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charies City 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE 


TO THE FEED 


That’s why more and more poultrymen 
are turning to feeds containing Unistat. 
They get more consistent protection against 
coccidiosis and better profits. Why not 
build a better feed, one that provides these 
two important benefits for your customers? 


Write, wire, or phone for Feed Manufac- 
ture’s Guide on Unistat. It will tell you 
how to increase your tonnage with this 
unique new coccidiostat. Or, ask for a 
Dr. Salsbury’s representative to call and 
personally answer your questions about the 
use of Unistat in your chicken starter, 
grower, and broiler feeds. 


Unistat contains a combination of active ingredients, 
because no compound, complex, or other chemical entity 
has been found to be equally effective against all important 
species of coccidia in chickens. Shown here is the 
molecular structure of 3, 5-Dinitrobenzamide, the 
chemical that gives Unistat its superior coccidiostatic qualities. 
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Modern Egg Production, Marketing: 
‘Can’t Have One Without the Other’ 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 

MINNEAPOLIS — Echoes of the 
popular song phrase, “You can’t have 
one without the other,” seemed to 
run through a panel discussion of 
egg production and marketing here 
recently. 

A panel representing the poultry, 
feed and food industries covered 
questions on the future role of the 
Upper Midwest in egg production and 
marketing. And after various as- 
pects of modern production and mar- 
keting were pointed out, a principal 
conclusion appeared to be that “you 
can’t have one without the other.” 

Suggestions were offered on ways 
to gear production to the require- 
ments of modern food marketing, and 
at the same time some of the ineffi- 
ciencies of present marketing meth- 
ods were noted. 

However, in this particular discus- 
sion, much of the emphasis was on 
types of producing operations which 
will be required if Minnesota and 
other parts of the surplus-producing 
north central region are to maintain 
their egg markets. 

The discussion took place Jan. 25 
at a regular dinner meeting of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. It attracted a large crowd, in- 
cluding representatives of some of 
the major feed firms as well as local 
and regional companies, and it ex- 
tended well beyond the normal ad- 
journment time— indicating the vital 
importance of this subject to feed 
men in the Midwest and, indirectly, 
in other areas. 

The panel members did not claim 
to have all of the answers, but their 
remarks underscored some of the im- 
portant developments and problems 
and needed changes if the area is to 
continue as a major factor in egg 
production. 

Panel Members 

Dr. Elton Johnson, head of the 
University of Minnesota poultry de- 
partment, was panel moderator. 
Members of the panel were Leo 
Baumgartner, secretary of the Min- 
nesota Egg Council; R. M. Hendrick- 
son, General Mills, Inc.; Garnett 
Pray, Red Owl Stores, Inc., and Dr. 
William Dankers, University of Min- 
nesota ag economist. 

Dr. Dankers set the stage for the 
discussion with a slide film presenta- 
tion showing trends in egg produc- 
tion and use. For one thing, he noted 
that Minnesota's share of total U.S. 
egg production has dropped from 
7.2% in 1955 to 6.0% in 1959. Also, 
he cited such things as the increased 
rate of lay per layer (205 eggs per 
hen in the U.S. in 1959, based on av- 
erage number of layers), resulting 
in increased output without much in- 
crease in layer numbers. Dr. Dankers 
went on to note the decline in egg 
consumption per capita (from an av- 
erage of 385 per year in 1950-54 to 
349 in 1958); and, he said, with no 
indication of increased demand for 
eggs, what is done on the supply side 
has much to do with prices. 


Consumer’s Demands 


Mr. Pray listed things which the 
housewife wants in eggs. 

“Basically,” he said, “she wants 
what it says on the carton. She has 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 
MILK PRODUCTS 
Phila. 3, Pa. 


become more conscious of quality 
and uniformity; she considers such 
things as yolk color, the way an egg 
fries, flavor (including uniformity of 
flavor). We have more complaints 
about interior quality than any other 
thing. She wants clean eggs. And if 
the carton is labeled ‘large,’ the eggs 
should be large and have uniformity 
of size.” 

In his preliminary remarks, Mr. 
Baumgartner observed that “we have 
promoted eggs as a great food prod- 
uct, but the consumer goes to the 
market place and finds all sorts of 
eggs, bad quality as well as good.” 

“In the Midwest, he said, “we have 
a number of advantages. We have 
lower labor costs on diversified farms 
and lower feed costs and in some 
cases lower building costs. If the egg 


‘business is set up well, we can 


weather the storm; nobody can com- 
pete with us. But in many cases, we 
have done a terrible job in producing 
and marketing. 

“To remain in business, flocks must 
be larger—1,000 to 2,000 birds. We 
will have a lot fewer flocks, produc- 
ing quality eggs, properly handled. 
Multiple flocks will be needed, for 
uniformity of supplies the year 
around.” 


Mr. Hendrickson pointed out that 
developments in egg production and 
marketing are so important that they 
form the basis of the question of 
whether many feed firms survive or 
not. 


“Formerly we were just feed man- 
ufacturers,” he said. “Now we have 
to do a lot more. We must be con- 
cerned about egg quality, price, etc. 
—all the way from the farm to the 
food store.” 

Mr. Hendrickson said that just 
about every state would like to be 
an egg exporting state. And competi- 
tion for available markets has be- 
come terrific. He said that, with out- 


put up in the South, the Upper Mid- 
west is close to losing its former 
southern markets, and markets from 
Chicago eastward are about the only 
remaining market for the surplus 
production. 

“Eastern producers,” he said, “are 
having a hard time competing. 

“Poultrymen in the Carolinas and 
Georgia are moving into the eastern 
markets. Some who formerly were in 
broilers now are in egg operations. 

“We in this area have to compete 
for eastern markets with people who 
are better organized, who are pro- 
ducing cheaply and marketing smart- 


“What is needed is larger, more 
efficient egg processors and market- 
ers who do a marketing job, not just 
an assembling job. There is nobody 
now who does a real selling job. 
There are some 1,500 processors in 
Minnesota—no one large enough to 
do an effective job. We need to pro- 
vide large, uniform supplies the year 
around, or we won’t have any sales.” 

Mr. Hendrickson said that feed 


ANDERSON “KEEP HEALTHY” PROGRAM 
THE HELP 


Everybody in the industry knows the Anderson 
Cattle Co., Emporia, Kans. Through its feeding 


prove it. 


pens pass 50,000 head of cattle every year, and how 


the company fares—what it buys and sells—is of 
more than passing interest to a lot of people in 
Kansas, Colorado and other neighboring states. 


The important point about the Andersons, father 1. 
and son, and Frank O’Daniel, their consulting 
nutritionist, is that they have gone over to scientific 2. 
feeding 100%. They are not content to try for last 
year’s gains, but aim to improve the record by pio- 3. 


neering with new formulas . . . and they have 10 


KEY MEN in the Anderson Cattle operation near Emporia, Kans., are (from 
left) Kenneth T. Anderson, president and co-owner; Maury Bass, district 
sales manager for Nopco Chemical Company, Newark, N. J., which 
furnishes the company all its vitamin trace mineral premix; Frank O’Doniel, 
Kansas City nutritionist and president of the Pro-Vita Company, who acts 


Cattle Co. 


experimental pens going full blast on new ideas to 


AN EXTRAORDINARY RECORD 

Where are they now? If you know cattle, some of 
these figures will jolt you. 

Conversion: 8-9 to 1 (remember when 16 to 1 was 
considered a good rule of thumb). 

Average daily gain: 3.8 Ib. (this is the average gain 
while cattle are on the Anderson feed lot). 
Feeding time: 100 days instead of 120 (same finish 
weight: 1000 to 1200 Ib.). 


as Anderson's nutritionist and onimal husbandman; and Emil T. Anderson, 
founder of the firm. O'Daniel, in close concert with Kenneth Anderson, 
developed the formula for the high-grade supplements containing Nopco 
premix which are now being used with outstanding success by the Anderson 


e 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium, pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 
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costs and labor costs (using family 
labor) are low in the Upper Midwest, 
but that housing costs are high if the 
units are new. Transportation is a 
disadvantage for the area, and often 
housing is poor. About the only ad- 
vantages, he said, are in labor and 
feed costs. Corrections will have to 
be made if the area is to have any- 
thing but a pessimistic outlook. 

“It must be emphasized to produc- 
ers that they are in the food busi- 
ness,” said Mr. Hendrickson. “The 
product must arrive in the home in 
the same condition as when it left 
the farm. Eggs are about the only 
food product not changed in any way 
in packaging or processing. 

“It is necessary to have a large 
quantity of a quality product and 
then go out and sell it.” 

Dr. Carroll Hess, University of 
Minnesota economist who accom- 
panied Dr. Dankers, said: “Mr. Hen- 
drickson hit the nail on the’ head. 
Poultrymen in the Southeast who are 
shifting out of broilers will be real 
competitors. They can readily shift 


over to eggs; they have the manage- 
ment know-how. Also, in the Caro- 
linas, housing and labor are less.” 

Commenting on transportation, he 
said that this disadvantage for the 
north central area can be corrected 
over a period of time with new high- 
way developments, etc. 

Advises Feed Men 

Dr. Dankers said: “The faster we 
learn that we all have a common in- 
terest—feed men, producers, han- 
dlers—the better we will keep the 
Midwest in a competitive position. 

“If feed men will keep figures on 
production and per capita consump- 
tion in mind, if they help strike a 
balance between production and mar- 
keting, if they do not overdo it—they 
will sell more feed year after year. 

“There are some advantages in our 
midwest location. With its big popu- 
lation, the West Coast is no longer 
a surplus area. There are the other 
markets, too. We are in the middle 
and can market in all directions. 
“One big problem is in market re- 


) ACCOMPLISHING AMAZING ADVANCES WITH 


VITAMIN MINERAL SUPPLEMENTS 


4 Bills for drugs and medicinals reduced from $1000 
all the way down to $100 per month! 


All but eliminated foot rot (a persistent hazard in 
every feed lot). 


cn 


§. Virtually eliminated minor health problems that 
were enough to knock cattle off their feed. 


AN OLD CHINESE CUSTOM 

As you can see from Items 4, 5 and 6 above, the 
Andersons are making amazing strides. It is their 
theory that it is cheaper to do as the Chinese are 
supposed to do: pay somebody to keep you healthy 
instead of waiting to be cured after you’re sick. 
Knowing full well that the only profitable cattle 
are those that finish up to weight and within the 
time limit, the Andersons work hard at developing 
an “ideal’’ ration—one that will build resistance to 
disease, combat costly setbacks, prevent red nose, 
coccidiosis, pneumonia, kidney stones, and foot rot. 


NOPCO PROUD TO BE PART OF THE PLAN 

Nopco is proud to be associated with the Anderson 
Co. in the “Keep em Healthy” Program. Working 
from formulas developed by O’Daniel, Nopco cus- 
tom-manufactures Nopco-Pak premixes containing 
vitamins A, D and E, plus trace minerals in com- 
binations and at levels unique in the industry. 


The Andersons have found that Nopco’s Micratized® 
vitamins remain stable in spite of high levels of 
trace minerals—are still potent when fed. They also 
like the dispersibility of Nopco’s vitamins. Nopco 
has made a study of particle size in order to assure 
satisfactory dispersible vitamin products. 


CAROTENE DOES NOT SUPPLY ENOUGH VITAMIN A 


Finally, Anderson cattle get plenty of preformed 
vitamin A. Anderson nutritionists do not rely on 
carotene to supply the necessary vitamin A levels. 


They feed Nopcay*® Type V, which has been shown 
to be 6 to 11 times as effective as carotene in this 
respect. It has been shown time and again that a 
deficiency in even one food factor will produce 
disease. Results show that Anderson cattle are get- 
ting a beautifully balanced ration. The food factors 
are all there, cattle stay remarkably healthy, and 
every year the Andersons are achieving better and 
better control over their huge investment. 


BRIGHT EYES, glossy hide, healthy appearance, and well-moistened 

muzzle of a typical Anderson Cattle Co. steer attest to the outstanding 

results which its feed lot has been getting from a custom vitamin premix 

manufactured by Nopco Chemical Company. The Hereford above— within 

200 Ib. of market weight—will have gained approximately 380 Ib. in 100 
+ days on Anderson's highly fortified feed rations. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PLANTS: Harrison, N.J. + Peoria, ill. + Richmond, Calif. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 
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THE TOPIC IS EGGS—This group is giving egg production and marketing 
some further discussion following a panel session at a Northwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. meeting in Minneapolis. Members of the panel who appeared 
at the meeting are pictured here. Left to right are Leo Baumgartner, Minne- 
sota Egg Council; R. M. Hendrickson, General Mills, Inc.; Dr. Elton Johnson, 
University of Minnesota, panel moderator; Garnett Pray, Red Owl Stores, 
Inc., and Dr. William Dankers, University of Minnesota. 


porting. Why should prices be based 
on the New York market when eggs 
are shipped in all directions? Seven- 
ty per cent of Minnesota's eggs are 
shipped out.” 

Dr. Dankers also had some com- 
ments on the specialization trend. 

“When prices were low last sum- 
mer,” he said, “the biggest complain- 
ers were the big specialized produc- 
ers in the East. I am not sure that 
highly specialized people are the best 
feed customers. They are the ones 
likely to overdo it. After they are 
big, they have to try to stay in the 
egg business. But they may get hurt 
ed and go out of business entire- 
y.” 
Mr. Baumgartner told the feed 
man: “If you want a sound feed busi- 
ness, you must help midwest pro- 
ducers get the size and efficiency 
they need. 

“Per capita consumption will not 
go up until quality eggs are provid- 
ed every day of the year. I have seen 
some operations where only 62% of 
the eggs actually were of the qual- 
ity indicated on the carton.” 


Optimum Size 

A question from the floor which 
received considerable discussion was: 
“What is the optimum size of a pro- 
ducing operation, beyond which there 
are no further gains?” 

Mr. Hendrickson said: “In this 
area, it probably is at least 2,500 
birds or more, and preferably about 
5,000. Labor saving may be needed, 
and then it is necessary to go up in 
size to cover the capital investment. 
One man can easily care for 10,000 
birds if he has the facilities.” 

Dr. Hess said: “Studies in Indiana 
showed few economies above 800 to 
1,000 hens. But with new types of 
equipment, one might go higher. It is 
felt that this Indiana figure is too 

Said Dr. Dankers: “There are dan- 
gers in setting up too rigid stand- 
ards. Forget rigid standards. How 
much does it cost in an individual 
situation to expand to do the job 
which seems necessary and desir- 
able?” 

Said Mr. Baumgartner: “It de- 
pends on available labor. Around 
1,000 to 2,500 birds seems mostly 
about right on Minnesota family 
farms.” 

Eldon Roddis of the Roddis Feed 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SEND FOR THE NEW 
ELTON CONVEYOR CATALOG 
it will save money for youl 
CHANTLAND MFG. CO. 
Humboldt, 
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AFTER THE BANQUET—During post-banquet socializing at the Indiana 
convention, Mr. and Mrs. Madison Clement, Waco, Texas, (picture at left) 
were guests of Mr. and Mrs. Morris Champion (picture at right) in the Cen- 
tral Soya Co. suite. Mr. Champion is manager of the Indianapolis office of 
Central Soya, and Mr. Clement is preesident of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., and a grain man in Waco. (Feedstuffs, Jan. 30) 


Co., Rochester, Minn., recognized as 
a leading local feed manufacturer, 
rose to the floor to comment on 
the size question. Mr. Roddis, who 
also is involved in an egg processing 
business, said: ‘“‘We have to approach 


this from a super market standpoint. 
It will be necessary to start replace- 
ment birds three times a year. Red 
Owl, for example, wants uniform 
eggs the year around. Within five 
years, we'll see that a producer will 


probably have to have at least 10,000 
birds. He'll have to get into this 
thing right. 

“You can’t run a processing plant 
and supply the market unless you can 
provide the eggs in demand on a 
year-around basis. This may mean 
having units of at least 10,000 birds.” 

Mr. Pray commented: “We need 
large, medium and small eggs evenly 
distributed. We have probiems of an 
over-supply of medium eggs. Flocks 
must be started at different times to 
get an even supply through the year. 
We have to have what the customer 
wants when she wants it.” 

Promotion 

He went on to comment that he 
does not feel food stores receive 
enough help from the poultry indus- 
try in selling eggs. “The egg indus- 
try needs better methods of promot- 
ing, by education or advertising,” he 
declared. “The egg industry spends 
relatively nothing to promote.” 

Mr. Baumgartner pointed out that 
the Poultry and Egg National Board 


M-N-C supercharges feeds with the 
WHEY FACTOR BONUS 


M-N-C supercharges turkey feeds with a bonus 
of Whey Factor...the unidentified fraction of 
whey necessary for dependable, efficient growth. 

M-N-C is a partially delactosed whey-product, 
concentrated to provide 50% more non-lactose 
ingredients. Just 244% M-N-C supplies the 
same amount of Whey Factor as 4% dried whole 


feeds 


amino acids that make protein function with 
maximum effectiveness. It is the perfect, low- 
cost source for the essential amino acids. 
M-N-C’s smooth, even texture assures uniform 
high quality, color and distribution in mixed 


Put more sell in your feeds with M-N-C’s 


promotes eggs but that it has to be 
supported. 

Also, he said, with so many proc- 
essors, it is hard to get a check-off 
plan. 

“But we will get better promotion,” 
he said, “and then when we sell eggs, 
we will have to deliver quality.” 

Some persons suggested selling 
eggs by the pound, but others dis- 
counted this idea, saying for one 
thing that the housewife wants a cer- 
tain size egg. 

New Products 


Commenting on promotion and 
merchandising, Mr. Pray said: “Eggs 
are still being sold the same way 
they were 25 years ago. The industry 
needs some new methods of packag- 
ing—convenience foods, etc., perhaps 
not shell eggs.” 

In this connection, Mr. Hendrick- 
son mentioned studies of new meth- 
ods of using eggs, and he noted the 
work being done by a new products 
committee sponsored by PENB. He 
is chairman of the committee. 

“Work on a new product has to 
be on an organization basis,” he said. 
“No one firm in the egg business is 
big enough to do this sort of thing 
by itself. It can’t be done on a com- 
pany basis. It has to be an industry- 
wide development effort. USDA has 
been asked to use research funds on 
egg products.” 

Also raised was the question of 
whether egg consumption ever could 
be increased appreciably until eggs 
received brand promotion such as 
that given many other food products. 
There was no time to discuss this 
question extensively, but Dr. Dankers 
mentioned- that he had heard con- 
sumers say that they wanted Red 
Owl eggs, for example, because they 
knew they would get good quality. 


Milling, Feed Friends 
Honor L: D. Compton 


KANSAS CITY—A farewell dinner 
for L. D. Compton, Commander Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Kansas City, and 
Mrs. Compton was given at the Hill- 
crest Country Club, Jan. 19 by mem- 
bers of the flour milling and feed in- 
dustries in Kansas City, and their 
wives. 

Mr. Compton was presented with 
an enscribed pen and pencil desk set 
as a memento of the occasion and 
an expression of the best wishes of 
the group. 

Arrangements for the dinner were 
made by B. C. McCoy, Ralston Pur- 
ina Co. Mr. Compton is being trans- 
ferred to the Minneapolis headquar- 
ters of the milling company and will 
continue in millfeed and industrial 
flour merchandising. 


Buyer Retires 


CHICAGO — Retirement of C. A. 
Wenz as purchasing agent for the 
Hales & Hunter Co. mill in Chicago 
has been announced by Erwin T. 
Hadorn, director of purchasing for 
the firm and its Red Comb-Pioneer 
Mills. 

Succeeding Mr. Wenz, who served 
the company for 40 years, will be J. 
Robert Chivers. 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


RICH IN VITAMIN, 


FOR FOUR-FOOTED ANIMAL 


Whey Factor 
Bonus. Write—or 
wire—for com- 
plete informdtion 
today. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN, World-Wide Producer of Quality Milk Products 
DIVISION OF DAIRIES, INC. 


whey. The result is a bonus of Whey Factor, 
vitamins, minerals and other milk nutrients that 
help resist disease, keep birds healthy, gaining 
fast throughout their life cycle. 

With M-N-C you have an ideal balance of 


MIDWEST ALFALFA 
BLENDERS, INC. 


Ronch Mort — 95th & Mission Rood 
Kansas City 


32 PLANTS Coast to Coast 
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| SCIENCE IS REVEALING SOME STARTLING FACTS ABOUT HOW MUCH SWINE WORMS COST YOU... 


expensive...here’s why 


4 Old methods of worm control offered 
4g only partial relief. Hygromix, which 

kills more kinds of worms and gives 
continuous, day-by-day in-feed 

ie control, is furnishing a direct 
measurement of worm-damage losses 
«+e damage which results in 8%, slower 
gains, 5 to 6% loss in feed efficiency. 


Everyone has always known that worms are costly 
to hog raisers. Only recently, measurements have 
e- been made which can be directly translated into 
dollars and cents. Up to the discovery of Hygromix, 
a j we have had to rely upon estimates. 


a For instance, in 1954'the U.S.D.A. estimated that 
a each hog raiser was, on the average, suffering a loss 
=: of around $3.00 per pig due to internal parasites. 


More recently, the University of Wisconsin made a 
study of 101 hogs slaughtered by a leading meat- 
packing plant. All of the hogs were graded by veter- 
inary inspection and classified as “normal, healthy” . 
swine. Yet, when the researchers probed the inter- aod 
nal organs of these hogs, they hand-counted an 

average of 463 worms per hog. Damage? It was 
easily seen. The question was, how much did worms 
cost the men who fed those hogs? 


— 


| : : 
| Gon aaa HYGROMIX SWINE-FEEDING DATA What worms cost an average hog raiser 
tinct ng FOR THE GROWING PERIOD A 7 to 10% loss in feed can represent quite a loss to 
é . increase | % Decrease| the average hog raiser. Figured on the basis of a 
eg ‘ Daily Fee 4:1 feed-conversion ratio, it takes 800 Ibs. of feed to 
i STATION Gain Required | cet a pig to 200 Ibs. Using the low figure of a 7% 
P Ohio (Drylot) 10.2 65 feed loss from worms means a loss of 56 pounds of 
3 07 feed per pig. A man raising just 100 pigs a year 
Ohio (Pasture) could lose 5600 pounds of feed . . . almost three tons! 
Nebraska (Drylot) LA) 75 


& Nebraska (Pasture) 12.0 3.0 H ‘ 
Purdue (Drylot) 115 53 yoromix feed 


continuous protection against the loss 


7-10% LOSS IN FEED Purdue (Concrete & Soil) ed ~ Worms and worm damage lower feed efficiency, 
Purdue (Concrete) 89 0.3 slow gains, and depress the general health level of 
i profits " A the herd. Hygromix in the feed controls swine worms 
Dr. A ree at the N. Carolina (Concrete) daily by killing large roundworms, nodular worms, 
& N. Carolina (Pasture) 0.0 and whipworms as they enter the intestinal tract 
University of Wisconsin, made this educated esti- they 
mate: Most hogs that might be called normal and S. Dakota 126 
healthy experience a 7 to 10% feed loss in nourish- Uni. of Alberta sz 3) » Pe ae 
ing worms of various kinds...in spite of being feed 
treated for worms once, or even twice, with purge- Uni. of Alberta a7 bray us, Gay alter Gay, fygromix protects young 
aq hogs when hidden worm damage causes the most 
wormers 
type ; ieee Michigan State 37 6.2 trouble and the greatest loss. With Hygromix, hogs 
His estimate has since been supported by tests con- AVERAGE Bi 57 protect themselves against worms every time they 
ducted at seven agricultural experiment stations to take a bite. Feeds with Hygromix are the only 
help track down this hidden drain on hog-raising *Pigs in these lots were wormed once with purge-type way hog raisers can insure themselves against 
profits. Their tests were made under different con- wormer. daily worm damage. 


ditions, and for different lengths of time. Hogs 
which received Hygromix in their feed were 
compared with hogs fed identical rations with- 


out Hygromix. ELYG ROM T 


Here is a summary of their results: Where worms 
were continuously controlled with Hygromix there (S hygroscopicus fermentation products, Lilly) 
was an 8.1% increase in daily gain during the 


recommended feeding period, on 5.7% fess feed. 


Makers of STILBOSOL® (diethyistilbestrol premix, Lilly) Procaine-Penicillin-G + Vitamin 8\2 + Micro-Pen ® {special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) 


EL! LILLY AND COMPANY + AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION + INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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ABOUT 
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MILL 


MOST PRACTICAL DESIGN 
BAL Mobiles have been designed to provide 
maximum efficiency in a powerful “tool for 


merchandising 


concentrates and complete 
mixed feeds. > 


ONE-MAN OPERATION 
Ease of handling plus an enclosed feed trans- 
port compartment eliminates need for a help- 
er, even at a very profitable rate of produc- 
tion. 


FORMULA 


BALED HAY 
FEEDER 
The baled feed table 
handles whole bales 
(square or round) at 
tates of up te 200 
per hour. 


EXCLUSIVE 
MIX-A-METER 
Inis calibrated indi- 
tator measures feed 
ingredients and 
shows operator and 
customer that feed is 
being correctly form- 

ulated. 


Send for details today! 


*Optional equipment includes corn 
sheller and air unioader. 


Profit Opportunities for Dealers 


Market Research Director Offers Suggestions on How 
a Feed Man Can Spot Sources of Additional Profit by 
Comparing His Actual Sales With His Potential Sales. 


In striving to increase profits, 
there are several broad classes of 
variables that the feed dealer is able 
to influence in varying degrees to af- 
fect his profit picture. (Table 1.) 

One variable is increased sales. If 
the cost of goods and expenses do not 
rise more than proportionately, in- 
creased sales will improve the net 
profit picture. 

The second variable is gross profit 
(or gross margin). An increase in 
the sales volume normally will ac- 
complish an increase in gross profit. 
However, it is possible that net 
profits can be increased with the 
same number of dollars of. sales 
through an increase in the gross 
margin. Such is the case when mark- 
ups are increased. Thus, by changing 
the mixture of profit elements, the 
gross margin and net profit can be 
affected. 

The third variable is expense. The 
average dealer might improve his 
profit position by effecting certain 
economies in the expense portion of 
his P&L statement. But this is a neg- 
ative approach, And like most nega- 
tive programs, the dealer reaches his 
limits rather quickly. There is a close 
relationship between dollars of sales 
and dollars of expenses. Also, com- 
petition sets many expense items for 
the dealer. The dealer can’t pare his 
expenses too drastically without hav- 
ing an adverse effect upon sales vol- 
ume. Thus the net result of an ex- 
pense reduction program is quite 
likely to be a reduction in sales and, 
consequently, a reduction in net 
profits. 

As a general statement, it is prob- 
ably true that areas most fruitful in 
increasing profits are not in the ex- 
pense-reduction class. 


Positive Approaches 

This presentation will deal with 
the first two, the more positive ap- 
proaches to increasing profits. They 
are (1) an increase in sales volume 
and (2) an increase in the gross mar- 
gin by ending up with a more profita- 
ble mixture of product sales. 

The two approaches are really 
quite similar in nature, The dealer 
can make improvements in both of 
these by spending a little time study- 
ing has sales volume and by study- 
ing his opportunity to sell various 
feed products. Let’s see how a deal- 
er might go about doing this. 

At the outset, I don’t think that a 
person has to do a lot of talking 
to convince a dealer that an increase 
in volume is likely to result in an 
increase in profit. Of course, there 
are limits to this the same as with 
anything else. There are bound to be 
certain unprofitable ways of getting 
volume. Also, when the dealer gets 
to a certain stage of business it may 
well be that extra volume would 
overtax his facilities to the degree 
that he’d suffer reduction in profits 
from the additional business. But for 
most feed dealers, this isn’t a very 
real concern at this time. 

The extent to which an increase 
in volume increases the number of 
dollars the dealer keeps is possibly 


TABLE 1. Elements of Profit 


Sales 
— Cost of goods 


Gross profit 
— Expenses 


Net profit 


By Dr. Leo Erickson 
Kent Feeds, Inc. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Of primary 
consideration in this article by Dr. 
Erickson, director of market re- 
search, Kent Feeds, Inc., Muscatine, 
Iowa, are two positive approaches to 
increasing profits: Increasing sales 
volume and increasing gross margin. 
This presentation was made as a talk 
by Dr. Erickson at the 1959 Kent 
Dealer Clinic at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


something that would merit men- 
tion. (Table 2.) 

These figures are based on a re- 
port issued in 1958 by Dun & Brad- 
street for a sample of feed dealers 
in the U.S. They do not apply ex- 
clusively to one state. However, the 
point these figures show certainly 
is valid for any area. 

What happens to owner’s com- 
pensation and net profit before taxes 
as the annual sales volume goes from 
$100,000 to $200,000 to $300,000. 

It’s pretty safe to say that, within 
the limits that we're talking about, 
an increase in volume is going to put 
more dollars in the dealer’s pocket. 

Also, it makes the investment that 
he has in his business a much more 
productive thing. In the Dun & Brad- 
street figures, as the volume went 
from $100,000 to $300,000, the net 
profit as a per cent of net worth 
went from 6.7% to 9.1%. 

I don’t think we need to dwell 
on this. At the level of volume at 
which most dealers probably are op- 
erating, the extra return is there with 
an increase in volume. 


How to Get Increase 

Now then, how does the dealer get 
this increase in volume? Our ap- 
proach to increasing profits is like 
the old Welsh recipe for rabbit pot 
pie. “First, you catch a rabbit.” Any 
fourth grader could tell you this; as 
could any fourth grader tell you that, 
in general, an increase in volume will 
increase profits. But the trick in 
both of these things comes when you 
try to answer the question “how?” 
How do we catch the rabbit or how 
do we increase volume? 

There are such a multitude of fa- 
cets to the matter of increasing vol- 
ume that the dealer has to pick and 
choose rather carefully. Did he in- 
crease advertising? Increase face-to- 
face selling effort? Offer more serv- 
ices? Obviously, there are limits to 
how far he can go on any one of 
these. Of at least equal importance 
is what does the dealer stress in 
his personal selling? There is a real 
possibility that the dealer might be 
able to increase profits simply by 
redirecting his efforts, that is, by 
shifting dollars of expenses from one 
product class to another without in- 
curring any additional expense. 

I don’t profess to have any uni- 
versal answer to these questions. You 
know as well as I do that there is 
no answer that applies equally to all 
cases. The individual situation de- 
termines the approach that is best 
suited for a dealer. But, even though 
I don’t have a ready-made answer 
I do have some suggestions that I 
know will help a dealer supply his 
own answers—tailormade to his in- 
dividual situation. These suggestions 
are in regard to comparing his sales 
with his potential so as to spot areas 
that are sources of additional profits 
for him. 

At Kent Feeds we do a lot of analy- 
sis of potential, or opportunity to 


sell. We try to figure out just where 
the potential is and how it breaks 
down by classes of feed. We use 
our potential figures in several really 
important ways. 

1. We use them to determine just 
which geographic areas we should be 
selling in. 

2. We use them in making deci- 
sions as to which types of products 
should be emphasized in certain 
areas. 

3. And we use them as a type of 
check on ourselves to see how good a 
job we've done on each class of 
feed. 

By doing this, we are sure that 
we're in a much better position to 
know how we should direct our own 
efforts. 

We have always thought that such 
an analysis would be of real value 
to our dealers. So, for sometime now 
we have been conducting potential 
studies for individual dealers on a 
request basis. We have not particu- 
larly solicited this business because 
we wanted to try some of these out 
and see the kind of reaction that we 
got to them before going into it on 
an over-all scale. 

We now have made analyses of 
potential for the trading area of 36 
individual dealers. The reaction from 
both the salesman and the dealer 
concerned in each case has been 
gratifying, in that we have been as- 
sured that these are of real benefit 
in helping a dealer analyze his own 
situation and see where he has his 
best chances for picking up addi- 
tional tonnage and, thus, additional 
profits. 

Here is a description of such 
studies, followed by an actual case 
to show what the results are like. 


Construction of Potential 

We have estimates for each coun- 
ty (in which Kent feed is sold) of 
the probable tonnage of formula feed 
by the following classes: Beef, dairy, 
hog, chicken, turkey and sheep. The 
estimates are arrived at by multiply- 
ing the number of each particular 
type of livestock raised in the coun- 
ty times a consumption rate per head 
for the particular type of stock. 

The consumption rate is the best 
estimate that we can make of the 
actual amount that the average head 
of a particular class of stock is 
currently fed. Thus, we are not work- 
ing with figures that are pie-in-the- 
sky types. These are not ideals of 
what we think animals should be 
eating for the most profitable gain. 
When we are through, we can say 
that this is the amount that we be- 
lieve is probably being sold for a 
particlular type af stock in a par- 
ticular county. We do this for both 
supplement feeds and for complete 
feeds. 

The methods used in arriving at 
both the numbers of livestock and 
poultry and the consumption rates 
are too involved for discussion here. 

Instead, let’s illustrate the program 
by citing the case of an actual Kent 

(Turn to page 48) 


TABLE 2. Owner's Compensation and 
Net Profit 


(Before Taxes) 
Sales volume ....$100,000 $200,000 $300,000 
Owner's com- 
pensation ...... $ 6,700 $ 8,200 $ 6,900 
Net profit ....... $ 1,200 $ 2,400 $ 5,400 
Total return ...$ 7,900 $ 10,600 $ 12,300 
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“we insist 


TELEPHONE ond ©. 248 


‘ 


owe 


stove prestaer® 


December 23, 1959 


1 is © ly to impr ability preeder 
male tot t profitable chart teristics t° i ffspring- 
In our eding program loy the latest © niques © 
both population genetics -genetics- results in 
growt conversion, livability mea cteristics 

been gratifying» s we 
expect i in sight. 

The fact that insist on St ing available 
o our f xs will, of course, ¢ special interest to you. 
ind that stonemo help puild strong> 8, 
proves digestion and thereby aids f waich is 8° 

important program. 


We and many other preeders we know are extremely pleased with 
the results obtained with Stonemo. 


esident 
Mr. Charles Le Davidson» 
stone Mountain Grit Company» 
Lithonia, Georgia =| 
J 
t 
Lioyd E. Petersons presiden 
PETERSON BREEDING FARM 
LEP:CO 
STO GRANITE GRIT | 
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says Lloyd E. Peterson 


. Lloyd E. Peterson is another of our <5 
d leading breeders who has proved that f 
! —nothing else does so much for so little 
as Stonemo Granite Grit. 
Stonemo builds strong, healthy giz- 
zards, rids them of litter and feathers, 
grinds feed finer to produce better feed 
conversion... reducing production 
costs. 


a Why don’t you take advantage of the 
e | many benefits offered by — Research 

Proved —Industry Approved — 
Stonemo Granite Grit. 


PETERSUN 


| adding to his supply of 


blood antigens, enough to test 
more than one million birds. 
This form of breeding research 


PETERSON BREEDING FARM - DECATUR, ARKANSAS 
\ 


KANSAS De 


which correlates blood types 
with performance characteristics 
was pioneered by Peterson 


- 
ARKANSAS PETERSON BREEDING FARM - ARKANSAS 
PETERSON BREEDING FARM DECATUR, ARKANSAS 
ARKANSAS 
Kirk Hale, Executive 
Vice President, examining a 
box of cockerel breeders 
ready for delivery. 


 §TONE-MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY, INC. © Lithonia, Georgia 
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dealer. But his breakdown of sales 
in relation to potential is what we 
are interested in. And this break- 
down is typical. (Table 3.) 

1. Note that there is a consid- 
erable amount of potential in this 
area. Furthermore, this potential is 
all in terms of supplement feed. Be- 
cause there’s a certain amount of 
complete feed being sold in this area, 
the dealer’s opportunity for tonnage 
is considerably greater. 

2. Note that more than 10,500 
tons of the total of 12,000 is in hog 
and chicken feed. 

3. Note also that dairy feed offers 


TABLE 3. Feed Potential for Illustrative 


Kent Dealer 
841 tons 
Chicken feed ..........+. 3,329 tons 

Total potential ......... 12,711 tons 


more opportunity than beef feed. 
About 50% more. 

4. Note about one fourth of his 
potential is in chicken feed. 


Comparison 

Now, how does the dealer’s actual 
tonnage compare with his potential? 

There are several points of inter- 
est in Table 4. One reason why this 
is of importance is that what we 
see here is a fairly common pattern 
for our dealers. 

1. Note that even though the op- 
portunity to sell dairy feed ex- 
ceeds the opportunity to sell beef 
feeds by 50%, which is not the usual 
case with our dealers, the dealer 
in question here has about four times 
as much of his sales in beef as he has 
in dairy. 

2. He does a fine job in hog feeds 
so far as the relative tonnage that 
he gets. 

3. But he does a relatively poor 
job in chicken feeds in regard to po- 
tential. 

Another way of showing this infor- 


mation is in regard to the share of 
the market in his area that this 
dealer has for each class of feed. 
That is, what part or share of the 
total business in his area is he get- 
ting? 

Table 5 shows the per cent of 
potential that the dealer is selling 
of each class of feed. 

Note that the dealer is getting 
about 5% of the total business in 
this trading area. It goes without 
saying that he’d like more. But for 
the purpose at hand, it is the break- 
down by market share that we're 
concerned with. 

Just using the dealer’s average on 
all feeds we can see where he has 
soft spots. 

1. His share of the chicken feed 
business is below his over-all average. 

2. The same thing is true with 
his dairy feed business. 

3. His hog feed share is slight- 
ly better than his over-all share. 

4. And he’s doing a real fine job 
on beef feeds, selling one ton of 


MR. TOM ARRENDALE— PRESIDENT 
ARRENDALE’S FEED STORE, INC., 
CLARKESVILLE, GEORGIA: 


“Fastest handling, 
least fines, 


WORLD’S LARGEST 
PURINA DEALER 


SELECTS FMC SYSTEM 
AS BEST PERFORMER, 
BEST BUY, FROM ACTUAL 


FIELD TESTS 


TABLE 4. Comparison of Sales with 
Potential for Illustrative Kent Dealer 


Per cent 
Per cent of of total 

total sales by potential by 

class of feed class of feed 
15.9% 6.6% 
3.9% 9.8% 
68.1% 57.4% 
Chicken ....... 12.1% 26.2% 
100.0% 100.0% 


every eight that are sold in this 
market. 

So, right at this stage, we have 
the beginning of a guide for this 
dealer in that he can see for him- 
self where he has a lot of sales op- 
portunity that he’s not currently 
tapping. 

Sales Targets 

Let’s put this down into dollars 
and cents and see what setting up 
some sales targets could mean to 
this particular dealer. _ 

Table 6 shows the potential dol- 
lars of gross margin (or gross profit) 
for this dealer by class of feed in 
his trading area. 

We are using what we believe are 
fairly common mark-ups before de- 
livery charges. Some dealers may be 
marking up more, some may be 
marking up less. But the actual fig- 
ures are not of importance. These 
are for illustration purposes and they 
are satisfactory as such. 

What is of importance is the re- 
lationship among the potential dol- 
lars of margin for these various 
classes of feeds and how such an 
analysis can be helpful in guilding 
effort. 

In this case, when we multiply 
the assumed mark-up of $13 per ton 
times the total number of tons of 
beef potential we find that this deal- 
er has a potential dollar margin in 
beef feeds of about $11,000. 

In dairy feeds following the same 
procedure, he has a margin poten- 
tial of about $17,500. 

In hog feeds, his big-volume po- 
tential, he has over $116,000 of mar- 
gin available for him to shoot at. 
He’s getting 6% of this business. 
Just consider what it would mean 
to him if he were getting the same 
share of this hog business that he’s 
getting of beef—12%. 

Chicken feed is his No. 2 class of 
feed in regard to potential dollars 
of sales, margin and profit. If he is 
marking up $16 he’d have a margin 
potential of over $53,000. Even if he 
should cut his margin to $10 per 
ton he’d still have three times the 
margin opportunity in chicken feed 
that he has in beef feeds. 

I think a person would have no 
trouble convincing this dealer that 
there is a good market for beef feed 
in this area. He knows it. He goes 
after it. And he gets a good por- 
tion of it. His market share figures 
show that. 


Attending a field demonstration of competitive bulk bodies, Arrendale 
saw the fastest pellet unloading with the least fines by FMC’s Bulk 
Transport System. He found out about FMC’s bigger payloads made 
possible by the lightweight, rugged aluminum body. And when Arrendale 
learned that original 12 year-old units were still in daily operation, that 
cinched it —he ordered his first FMC bulk body then and there. 

- Pictured above are five of the seven FMC units now being operated 


But, if this dealer is not putting \ 
out a real effort to sell more hog, 


top payloads, and 
years of field-proven 
operation... 


sold US ON the spot” by Arrendale. These all have FMC’s exclusive standard features: paddle oe 12.4% 
conveyor, aluminum body, sliding-gates, all-mechanical operation, wide 
sack decks, and highest legal payloads. 

Now you, too, can boust profits by using FMC’s Bulk Transport 5.0% 


Systems for least ton-mile delivery costs. 
TABLE 6. Potential Dollars of Margin 


for Illustrative Kent Dealer 

ALL of FMC’s exclusive features 
available in a two compartment; 12 — i Beef @ $13 ton ............. $ 10,933 
ft. body; f. 0. b. Hoopeston, Illinois; me 
mounted on your 2-axle truck for Chicken @ $10 RIE 33.290 
legal 8-9 ton payloads . . . for only PLUS STATS & 


LOCAL TAX ©) 
MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Putting Ideas to Work FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Bulk Transport Systems Section «+ Riverside, California 


Bulk Transport 
Systems 


COMPANY 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


ADDRESS RICH IN VITAMIN: 


RIVERSIDE,CALIFORNIA FOR FOUR FOOTED AN/MALS 


HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS city 
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dairy and chicken feed, he’s missing 
the boat. 

If he takes a mark-up, before his 
delivery expenses, of $14 ton on dairy 
feed he has 60% more potential mar- 
gin dollars in dairy than in beef. 

Actually he’d have to drop his mar- 
: gin to $8.75 ton on dairy feeds to 
equal approximately what his mar- 
; : gin potential is in beef feeds. 

We already mentioned the tremen- 
dous opportunity that he has to ex- 
pand his profits in hog and chicken 
feed. 

The point certainly is not that he 
should de-emphasize beef feeds. He’s 
doing a fine job with this class of 
product. But I think he should rec- 
ognize the excellent opportunity that 
he has in dairy, hog and chicken 
feeds and direct his efforts so as to 
get a greater share of it. 

Remember, he has 12% of the beef 
feed business but only 2% of the 
dairy and chicken business and only 
6% of the hog feed business. 

It so happens that this dealer is 
getting four times as much volume 
in hog feeds as he’s getting in beef. 
I suspect that he looks at this and 
feels confident that he’s doing a 
much better job on hog feed than on 
beef. Actually, the reverse is the 
case. In relation to the opportunity 
to sell, he’s doing about one half as 
or] a job on hog feeds as he is on 


We have seen several different 
ways in which a dealer can analyze 
his own sales. Actually, they’re all 
variations of the same basic analysis, 
which is a comparison of actual sales 
with potential sales. 

The purpose of such studies is to 
point out certain soft spots, or parts 
of the business that represent real 
opportunities for increased profit 
through increased sales. 

We have not discussed how to go 
about getting these extra sales, by 
each class of feed. This is in the 
realm of sales promotign. 

However, the actual vafue cf this 
presentation is that it does rank the 
opportunities for dealers to increase 
profit through increasing volume. 
This is an essential first step. Be- 
cause of limited funds the dealer 
can’t swing out in all directions at 
the same time and with equal 
strength. He has to call his shots 
and pick those aspects which are 
likely to be most productive. This 
approach is designed to help dealers 
do precisely that. 


Named Technical Sales 


Director for Supersweet 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. Al E. Rut- 
ledge has been appointed director of 
technical sales for the Supersweet 
division of Inter- 
national Milling 
Co. He will make 
his headquarters 
at the firm’s plant 
in Des Moines. 

A native of Win- 
 nipeg, Canada, Dr. 

' Rutledge did un- 
dergraduate work 

at the University 
of Manitoba and 
received his Ph D. 
Dr. A. E. Rutledge the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in anima! nutrition 
in 1957. 

He has worked for the Canadian 
government as a livestock inspector 
and for the Canadian public schools 
as an agriculture instructor. 

For the past two years, Dr. Rut- 
ledge has been working for the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Wooster, Ohio, doing ressareh work 
with swine. 


Chicago Club Lists 
Chairmen and Events 


CHICAGO — Committee chairmen 
and a schedule of events for 1960 
were announced by the Chicago Feed 
Club following the installation of of- 
ficers (Feedstuffs, Jan. 23). 

Committee chairmen announced by 
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Jerry Karstens, Feed Age, president, 
are: George F. Barrett, Jr., Central 
Bag & Burlap Co., house committee; 
Stuart A. Campbell, W. R. Grace & 
Co., entertainment; Harry L. Ed- 
wards, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
membership; Arthur H. Fehrenkrog, 
Illinois Farm Supply Co., golf, and 
John J. Brennan, Abbott Labora- 
tories, public relations. 

Harry J. Rafferty, Hudson Pulp 
& Paper Corp., is handling arrange- 
ments for the club’s annual May 
dance set for May 21 at the Evans- 
ton Country Club. 

Golf outings are scheduled for June 
21 at the Midwest Country Club and 
Sept. 13 at the River Forest Country 


SPRINGFIELD, ‘MISSOURI 


Club. Dinner meetings are planned 


for the third Friday of their respec- 
tive months—except for the April 
meeting, which will be held April 22, 
the fourth Friday of the month. 

The next meeting of club members 
is set for Feb. 19 at the Bismarck 
Hotel. 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


DESIGNED AND BUILT SPECIALLY FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS 


TRIUMPH 


‘SHEL ERS 


- shell, separate and clean the corn; remeve cok s, husks and dirt 
assure fast, efficient, dependable, low cost operation _ 


od 
iP" RIUMPH No. 1200° 


Corn Sheller 


Complete system including sheller, cleaner and 
blower. The original and undisputed best. New, 
improved model assures even less costly operation; 
better cleaning; easier access to all parts; and more 
automatic operation. Highly efficient even on high 
moisture corn, or corn full of husks. Exceedingly 
compact. Requires little space. Easily adapted to any 
plant arrangement. Few moving parts. Fully patented. 
Capacity 40 to 50 tons of machine picked ear corn 
per hour. Send the coupon today for complete de- 
scription and specifications/ 

*U. S. Patent No. 2,754,827, 


TRIUMPH Double Roll 
Ear Corn Crushers 


Only 10” high. Mounts easily on 
feed hopper of either a No. 1200 or 
No. 900 Sheller. Prevents entrance of 
rocks, tramp iron or other foreign 
materiols. Large capacity. Highly effi- 
cient. Double shaft design permits 
one shaft to operate even though 
pins in other sheave cre sheored, 
Easily installed. Driven from the 
sheller. Requires no additional motor. 
i'll save you time and money/ Get 
full details. Send the coupon today. 


New 
TRIUMPH No. 900° 


Corn Sheller 


All the patented, proven features of the larger 
No. 1200 system, but somewhat smaller. Rugged, 
sturdily built. Fully meets all requirements of grain 
elevator service. Highly efficient on high moisture 
corn or corn full of husks. Low intake height. Sheller, 
cleaner and blower driven with a single motor simpli- 
fying installation and operation. Screen, shelling 
plates and all other internal parts readily accessible. 
Capacity 30 to 40 tons of machine picked ear corn 
per hour. Send the coupon today/ Get full details 
and dimensions. 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 
6249 Harvard Avenve 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Send full details about: — 
1200 [)No.900 Ear Com 
Sheller Sheller Crushers 


() Have an engineer survey my plant. 
(No cost or obligation to me) 


Nome Title 
Company 
Address. State 
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MOLASSES 


BLACKSTRAP AND INVERT 


CZARNIKOW-RIONDA COMPANY 
Importers and Brokers 
106 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. Telephone: HAnover 2-8220 
Terrninal Facilities: Mobile, Ala., Tuscaloosa, Ala., 


Freeport, Fla., Nebraska City, Neb., 
Corpus Tex. 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


Co-op Gathering Probes Means 
Of Gaining ‘Bargaining Power’ 


ATLANTA — Methods agricultural 
cooperatives can pursue to stimulate 
the “growth of farmers’ bargaining 
power” were laid out before an es- 
timated 500 farm and cooperative 
leaders during the 31st annual meet- 
ing of the National Council of Farm- 
er Cooperatives here at the Biltmore 
Hotel Jan. 5-8. 

Speakers expressed opinions in fa- 
vor of: Farmers becoming more ac- 
tive in processing and marketing; im- 
proving efficiency of cooperative op- 
erations and adjusting these opera- 
tions to changing market conditions; 
expanding cooperative membership, 
patronage and services, and increas- 
ing financial strength. 

Discussions showed evidence that 
cooperatives are for changes in the 


This is the cross test house at Glastonbury. Only the most 
promising combinations are housed here — line or strain 
crosses which have survived the first stages of the industry's 
toughest testing program. In 1959 alone Arbor Acres 
researchers worked with more than 30 combinations! They 
tested each one for livability, production and hatchability. 
They mated each one with proven meat-type males to test 
the growth rate and conversion of their progeny. 


The leading combinations are now performing in this house, 
and in test flocks in every important broiler area. Years of 
genetic research have been invested in each combination, even 
though it may never be produced commercially. For after 
years of improving the Arbor Acres female, developing a 
better bird is no easy task. But if that better bird ever comes, 
it will come from this house. 


Any way you figure it, you're better off if your broilers come 
from an Arbor Acres pullet crossed with a proven male. 


Breeding better bir for better business 


General Offices, Research: GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Skowhegan, Me. Springdale, Ark. Albertville, Ala. Blairsville, Ga. 
Thorntown, Ind. Concord, N. C. San Luis Obispo, Calif. Aprilia, Italy 


may be 


] 


administration of the Food and Drug 
Act, as it relates to food products; 
are against “any proposal that will 
do violence to the cost-of-doing-busi- 
ness principle upon which farmer co- 
operatives are built”; favor “price 
administration” as opposed to “price 
fixing,” and believe they have a new 
challenge in facing “the threat of in- 
tegration.” 

Official policy positions were estab- 
lished in resolutions adopted by the 
council, which is a national organi- 
zation of farmers’ marketing and 
purchasing cooperatives which rep- 
resents some 5,000 local cooperatives 
serving approximately 2,600,000 farm- 
er memberships. 

Resclved positions included these: 
@ Farmer cooperatives should take 
full advantage of the best thinking 
and training avaiicble to provide 
themselves with personnel capable of 
dealing with problems encountered in 
“holding their own in competitive 
fields” and in operating “smoothly 
and efficiently.” 

@ The council reiterated its support 
of congressional aid and encourage- 
ment of “the organization, operation 
and growth of strong farmer coopera- 
tives.” The council favors, legislation 
“to make it clear that an agricultural 
cooperative, as defined in the Capper- 
Volstead Act, shall not only continue 
to have the right to develop and op- 
erate its own facilities, but shall also 
have the right to acquire from others 
the facilities needed in marketing, or 
preparing for market, the agricul- 
tural commodities handled by them, 
subject only to such regulatory pro- 
cedures as are now, or may hereafter 
be, vested in the Secretary of Agri- 
culture” 

@ The council favors additional re- 
search activity in the general field 
of agricultural marketing. “Such re- 
search,” the council said, “should be 
undertaken from the point of view of 
the producer with a goal of increas- 
ing producer returns and expanding 
markets for farm products.” The 
council also called on land-grant col- 
leges “to further emphasize teaching 
in the fields of agricultural market- 
ing and cooperative marketing, espe- 
cially for students taking education 


Regarding the administrative pro- 
cedures followed by the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 
with respect to laws governing the 
use of certain agricultural chemicals, 
the council said in a resolution that 
“conflicts in findings of two govern- 
ment agencies with responsibilities 
in this field give rise to serious ques- 
tion as to the value of legislative re- 
quirements of such rigid nature as 
are held by distinguished scientists 
to be unreasonable.” 

It was proposed by the council that 
an impartial commission be estab- 
lished to review applicable legisla- 
tion now in effect and to recommend 
administrative procedures which will 
give “adequate protection to consum- 
ers, but at the same time protect 
producers from intemperate, unrea- 
senable and precipitate action by 
government agencies which would re- 
sult in serious loss to them.” 

This commission should also, ac- 
cording to the council’s thinking, 
“make recommendations with respect 
to adequate research on improved 
agricultural chemicals and methods 
of application and use which will 
safeguard consumers.” 

“In the interim,” said the resolu- 
tion, “we insist that the administra- 
tion of the Pure Food and Drug laws 
governing use of agricultural chemi- 
cals used in the production or pres- 
ervation of foods and feedstuffs be 
tempered with as much reason and 
concern for farmers as for consum- 
ers. This would entail proper infor- 
mation to farmers as to proper meth- 
ods of application, prior warning be- 


‘ 
| 
the best thing that ever happen 
“baa 
to your business e 
Ber 
‘On the top floor are 120 single male | 
ovide samples for Arbor Acres re- 
earch in Immuno Genetics. 
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makes the difference! 


Groce Micro-Prilled 
Urea Feed Compound 
shown Actua! Size. 


a special Grace Process, 
makes new 


race Micro-Prilled Ure: 
eed Compound far superior... 


Y Truly free-flowing. 

Y Blends easily in any standard mixing 
equipment. 

Y Assures an even, uniform mix throughout. 


Y Improved conditioner prevents caking. 
Write for Complete Details, 


Here’s why... 


Chemical Company 
A Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS—i47 Jefferson Ave., JAckson 7-155! CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
TAMPA—2808 S. MacDill Ave., 82-3531 « NEW YORK—7 Hanover Squere, Digby 4-1200 
ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 
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Latest Rulings in Labor Relations 
(GAN AN EMPLOYER CHANGE THE WORKWEEK TO ELIMINATE OVERTIME PAY ? 


THERE GOES my & 


fore commodities are condemned with 
ample time and opportunity to be 
heard and to take corrective action 
before condemnation.” 

The National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives said it “deplores the 
great injustice suffered by producers 
of cranberries and poultry because 
of the unfair and unjustified con- 
demnation of their products by the 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare.” 

Study’s Results Reported 

While “the essential ingredients of 
farmer bargaining power’ were be- 
ing discussed in Atlanta the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives an- 
nounced in the form of recommenda- 
tions the results of a poultry indus- 
try study undertaken to develop a 
formula for keeping competitive the 
cooperatives serving poultrymen. 

If the recommendations are fol- 
lowed, one of the developments may 
be bigger co-ops operating on region- 
al and national! levels. 

The NCFC report, based on a 
lengthy study of 24 regional coopera- 
tives active in the poultry industry, 
was prepared by Richard T. O’Con- 
nell, who served the council on spe- 
cial leave from his post as public re- 
lations director for the American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation. 

Mr. O’Connell’s summary of the 
study included five directions of ac- 
tion in which it was suggested co- 
operatives sheuld head: 

1. Addition of profitable produc- 
tion and processing units. 

2. Joint marketing of poultry prod- 
ucts. 

3. Establishment of a new product 
research program on a cooperative 
basis, conducted by commercial re- 
search organizations. 


WE'VE WORKED SUNDAYS 
EAR 


SI) ¢€ 


S/ 


4. Expansion of export markets 
through the establishment of an ex- 
port marketing corporation. 

5. Representation on the federal 
level for poultry producers, particu- 
larly in areas serving the broiler and 
egg patron-members. 

The report said, “Opportunity ex- 
ists also for regional cooperatives 
serving poultrymen to merge poultry 
operations or act as the catalyst in 
merging local marketing cooperatives. 

“Merger of regional cooperative 
poultry operations can be undertaken 
and, at the same time, the coopera- 
tives could maintain their corporate 
identity. This step would be a little 
different from the present coopera- 
tive practice of joint operations of 
feed mills, fertilizer plants and oil 
refineries.” 

The report said “excellent results” 
have been obtained by cooperative 
action in poultry production and in 
feed manufacturing, egg procurement 
and turkey marketing, but noted 
that there are general weaknesses in 
cooperative marketing of patrons’ 
broiler and egg products. 

Mr. O’Connell’s review suggested 
two approaches to implementing rec- 
ommendations in the field of joint 
marketing: 

1. Pooling a large volume of a 
quality product available 52 weeks a 
year to serve retail purveying organ- 
izations. 

2. Promotion and advertising of a 
private label aimed at creating a 
consumer demand in stores. 

The report suggested a brand name 
for all broilers and turkeys of grade 
A quality. It also recommended min- 
imum quality and packaging stand- 
ards and a clearing house for export 
sales orders. 

Mr. O'Connell's summary said, 
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“Immediate thought should be giv- 
en to mergers that will improve the 
marketing and bargaining position of 
cooperative patrons.” 

The report suggested that coopera- 
tives think in terms of competing 
companies which are growing in size 
and have national distribution of 
many products. 

One of the major trade projects 
recommended in the report was the 
application of cooperative influence 
on private and government agencies 
to broaden the base of New York egg 
price quotations. 

Another project urged was the de- 
velopment of meetings among con- 
tracting and financing members of 
NCFC and the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn., in conjunction with 
the American Bankers Assn., for rec- 
ommending credit policies for poul- 
try feed financing. 

Co-op Volume 

Kelsey B. Gardner, director, man- 
agement services division, Farmer 
Cooperative Service, USDA, reported 
that cooperatives, in 1956, distributed 
149% of the total U.S. volume of 
supplies and equipment for which 
farmers spent, in cash, an estimated 
$12.5 billion. In 1950 the cooperative 
percentage was 12.3, he said. 

Cooperative feed volume was 20.8% 
of the total 1956 expenditures by all 
farmers. For seed the cooperative 
percentage was 18.7. Fertilizer and 
lime handled by cooperatives was 
21.7% of the total estimated value 
of expenditures by farmers. Coopera- 
tive business in petroleum products 
equalled 21.4% of the expenditure by 
farmers for these products used for 
farm production purposes. 

After elimination of inter-coopera- 
tive investments, associations en- 
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gaged primarily in farm _ supplies 
made use of about $890 million in 
assets. Farmers had $592,000,000 in 
equity capital. Their equity repre- 
sented about 664% of total assets. 

Regional farm supply associations, 
numbering 116, borrowed about 24% 
of the assets used by these organiza- 
tions, based on their year-end bal- 
ance sheets in 1954. The similar per- 
centage for 3,257 local associations 
was 7% of total assets. 

Mr. Gardner said the percentage 
of farm supplies handled by all co- 
operatives in 1954 was 14.1. For the 
purposes of an approximation of cap- 
ital involved if farmer cooperatives 
handled 30-40% of the major farm 
production supplies, it was assumed 
by USDA that this ratio would be 
increased to 28.2%. 

In the absence of basic cost data, 
a rough estimate was developed 
based on a continuation of all rela- 
tionships existing within coopera- 
tives in 1954 with the exception of 
dollar volume of business. The effect 
of this, Mr. Gardner said, is to esti- 
mate the capital requirements based 
on 1954 conditions. 

“With this important limitation in 
mind, it appears that about $1% 
billton of assets would be required 
as compared with the $990 million 
prevailing in the 1954 and 1955 pe- 
riod. This represents an increase of 
75.8%,” Mr. Gardner continued. 

“If farmers maintained the same 
ratio of their ownership capital to 
total assets required in handling the 
doubled business, they would be 
called on to invest an additional $485 
million to reach their total project- 
ed investment figure of slightly over 
$1.1 billion.” 


Talks Summarized 


Details of some of the cooperative 
thinking expressed at the Atlanta 
meeting are told in the following 
summary of talks presented: 

FEDERATED AND JOINT FA- 
CILITIES—“The new challenge (to 
farmers) is the cost competition of 
industrialized production which is 
integrated from supply through to 
final product,” said S. J. Beyhan, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Cooperative 
Mills, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

“With development of industrial- 
ized production in livestock agricul- 
ture, we have seen that this kind of 
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production will dictate the price 
floors on final products,” Mr. Beyhan 
remarked. “Any producer, farmer or 
steel worker, needs to put out a prod- 
uct of desired quality at no greater 
final cost than that at which others 
turn out the same product. We can 
certainly expect that industrialized, 
integrated production in agriculture 
will bear down on control of its pro- 
duction supplies, as well as on su- 
pervision of its production and direc- 
tion of its marketing. If farmer co- 
operatives are going to get farmers 
into competitive bargaining position 
in this kind of agriculture, we need 
to move beyond our effective supply 
work, through production and into 
marketing for the account of cooper- 
ating farmers. 

“Moving to face this new chal- 
lenge,” he said, “is serious, legally 
complicated and difficult work for 
established farmer cooperatives. It’s 
understandable that we have been 
reluctant to pull stakes and move.” 


Ideas on Efficiency 

Mr. Beyhan mentioned two ideas 
“which can help shore up cooperative 
hope for further improvement of the 
economic bargain we offer farmers.” 
One: Lower unit production cost on 
a farm supply manufactured in opti- 
mum volume for the efficiency of a 
plant designed for the work to which 
it is put. The other: Lower unit pro- 
duction cost for a farm supply man- 
ufactured by a production organiza- 
tion which integrates deep enough to 
produce at least some of its supply 
or ingredient. 

Discussed by Mr. Beyhan were two 
suggested methods of plant operation 
which would work the ideas men- 
tioned above into “the foundation 
of a better cost position.” These 
methods are: Joint ownership of a 
plant, with the idea that it may be 
worked more efficiently with the vol- 
ume demands of two or more coop- 
erative associations, and joint man- 
agement of several plants for the ac- 
count of several farmer cooperatives, 
perhaps a federation. 

Cooperative Mills, he said, oper- 
ates both jointly owned feed mills 
and feed mills which are owned and 
financed independently by each of 
several farmer associations. 

“This arrangement has stood up 
under 18 years of stress and strain 
without breaking,” he said. “We find 
that feed mills individually owned, 
together with feed mills jointly 
owned by farmer cooperatives, can 
be operated efficiently by one man- 
agement, with good savings. These 
savings show up in three ways. They 
come from stetching over this total 
tonnage the effective talents of spe- 
cialized workers on -the important 
functions of the feed manufacturing 
job which can be centralized. They 
come from tight control, including 
objective comparison of decentralized 
manufacturing operations. They come 
from the leverage frequently avail- 
able in volume purchasing.” 


MARKETING COOPERATIVES — 
Farmers can more fully develop the 
bargaining power of their marketing 
cooperatives, said Joseph G. Knapp, 
administrator of the Farmer Coop- 
erative Service, USDA, by concen- 
trating their efforts in two related 
areas: (1) Improving over-all effi- 
ciency of operations and (2) adjust- 
ing Operations to continually chang- 
ing market conditions. 

“A look at our mass distribution 
system of food marketing reveals the 
needs of buyers—the cooperatives’ 
customers—and in turn suggests 
ways cooperatives can «meet these 
needs,” he said. “Mass distribution 
needs—and demands—large volume, 
uniform quality and continuous sup- 
ply.” 

According to Mr. Knapp, coopera- 
tives can meet these needs by adjust- 
ing their pooling and other grower 
payment methods. “Adjusting the 
length and number of pooling periods 
can contribute to a better flow of 
products from farm to consumer,” 
he said. “Quality control—from the 
production level through the various 
marketing processes—is a basic meth- 


od by which cooperatives can help 
tailor market supply to market de- 
mand. Greater attention to the use 
of contracts between the grower and 
his cooperative is another method by 
which cooperatives can adjust the 
supply of members’ products to the 
market. 

“Strong member association con- 
tracts can give the management of 
cooperatives the strength and flexi- 
bility needed to more fully develop 
the bargaining point that lies in the 
joint sale of members’ products. 
Along with contracts, a vital mem- 
bership education is necessary for 
maximum development.” 

Mr. Knapp observed also that 
“continued growth in the size of co- 
operatives is another way of devel- 
oping bargaining power.” He said, 
“Growth in size and functions are 
necessary—both from standpoint of 
meeting the needs of a mass market 
and from the standpoint of helping 
the grower-members operate their 
farms at low cost and high effici- 


ency.” 


SERVICE AND SURVIVAL 
TESTS—Homer L. Brinkley, execu- 
tive vice president of the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, de- 
clared that the council and its mem- 
ber organizations “are acutely aware 
of the growing requirements which 
can be met only through organized 
effort in the field of daily buying and 
selling.” 

Mr. Brinkley said, ‘With prices of 
many farm commodities going down 
while prices of production items are 
going up, thus making the price-cost 
squeeze even tighter, farmer mem- 
bers are putting their. organizations 
to even more csitical tests of serv- 
ice and even survival. 

“As these conditions become more 
pronounced, our ‘heads-up’ manage- 
ment people, members and directors 
of farmer cooperatives inevitably 
must become more aware that there 
are ceilings as well as floors within 
the boundaries of which various fac- 
tors compel cooperatives to operate. 
Perhaps the most adequate term 


which can be applied to such factors 
is that of bargaining power.” 

Mr. Brinkley declared that the 
council had “followed closely” devel- 
opments created by the “unexpected 
and disastrous” action of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare just before Thanksgiving with 
respect to residues of aminotriazole 
in cranberries and stilbestrol in some 
poultry. “In the case of both com- 
modities, we insisted that both USDA 
and HEW had a grave responsibility 
to do their utmost to reassure the 
American public and aid in restoring 
normal markets as soon as possible,” 
he said. 

“We have requested that USDA re- 
examine language of the Food and 
Drug Act, with a view toward amend- 
ments which would prevent future 
ill-considered actions by any federal 
agency which would bring on another 
fiasco similar to that in cranberries 
and poultry,” he said. 

“Also, we have suggested return- 
ing administration of the law as it 
relates to food products to USDA, 
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and we have demanded that produ- 
cers be given prior notice of any ac- 
tion in time for corrective measures 
to be taken.” 

Turning to taxation of cooperatives, 
Mr. Brinkley traced events since last 
Jan. 19 when Robert B. Anderson, 
secretary of the treasury, proposed 
a’ change in the tax treatment of 
farmer cooperatives and their pa- 
trons. 

“Although progress has been made 
more difficult by complicating im- 
pediments presented by the govern- 
ment, we believe we are in a strong- 
er position than ever to prevent the 
adoption of any proposal that will 
do violence to the cost-of-doing-busi- 
ness principle upon which farmer 
cooperatives are built and operated,” 
he declared. “This is a challenge 
which in unity we can meet. But 
fright and dissension will divide us, 
and divided we will surely fail.” 


PRICING POLICIES — Individual 
farmers, or inadequately organized 
farmers, cannot hope to achieve “par- 


ity in the market place”—regardless 
of what yardstick is used to meas- 
ure “parity”—in the American econ- 
omic system “represented to an in- 
creasing extent by the concentrations 
of economic giants of big business, 
big labor and big government,” said 
George B. Blair, president, National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 

“In the tremendous concentrations 
of economic power which we face in 
this country, it is, in my opinion, 
foolish to talk about ‘free enterprise’ 
for the farmer in the context of the 
old laissez-faire idea of leaving each 
producer to compete against the other 
in the market place. We don’t have 
free enterprise in this country in 
its pure form. We live in a managed 
economy with widespread admini- 
stered pricing.” 

The council president, who is also 
general manager of American Rice 
Growers Cooperative Assn., “Lake 
Charles, La., further remarked, 
“Economic laws and forces are man 
made—and the business and people 


who are getting ahead are the ones 
who take charge and help guide these 
laws and forces.” 


“Must Be Realistic” 

Mr. Blair declared he was not sug- 
gesting that government-guaranteed 
programs of the kind in effect in the 
past should be continued, but pointed 
out that the nation must be realistic 
enough not to jettison all programs 
without developing effective market- 
ing mechanisms to take their place. 

Discussing the problem of farmer 
bargaining strength, he said, “Farm- 
ers are the residual receivers of in- 
come from agriculture. They lack the 
pooled bargaining strength to pass 
increasing capital and operating costs 
along to purchasers in the price of 
commodities; and also lack the bar- 
gaining strength to resist the absorp- 
tion of increased production and dis- 
tribution costs passed along to them 
by those who supply and service 
them.” 

“Organizations of farmers, under 
the protection of statutory authority 
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necessary to establish self-admini- 
stered marketing programs, should 
be able to do the things necessary 
to get the best price which the ef- 
fective demand for farm products 
in the market will support,” he said. 
“This is price administration, as dis- 
tinguished from price fixing.” 

“All of us are reluctant to disturb 
the status quo, I as much as anyone 
else,” he said. “Yet, we must begin 
to take effective action to make our 
influence felt if we are to reverse 
the present trend of agricultural in- 
come. The alternative, as I see it, is 
to forfeit the fortunes of agriculture 
to the political arena, to the detri- 
ment of our farmers and particularly 
our own organizations. None of us 
will consent to this solution.” 


SERVICE FACILITIES, MEMBER 
SUPPORT—Bruce McCully reported 
that Consumers Cooperative Assn., 
(CCA), Kansas City, Mo., of which 
he is general manager, had in 1959 
a year of “record growth and record 
savings.” 

“Because of our increased size and 
financial strength, we feel we are 
in a better position than we have 
ever been before to help give the 
farmers of our region new bargain- 
ing power,” he said. 

Mr. McCully said that the cooper- 
ative’s fertilizer program—introduced 
after World War Il—‘“has done as 
much as any single program to bring 
in new members and new patronage.” 
The cooperative, he said, went into 
fertilizer at a time when midwestern 
farmers were just beginning to real- 
ize the advantage of using it. “We 
had some part in bringing about a 
general lowering of price in our re- 
gion,” he said. 

In Feed Since 1945 

“We are just beginning to realize 
that expansion of our feed program 
is going to do the same thing in 
many areas that our fertilizer pro- 
gram has done. We have been in the 
feed business since 1945, but until 
about two years ago we had not 
been particularly aggressive. Our ex- 
pansion in feed has gone hand in 
hand with what we refer to as our 
integration program. We have a spe- 
cial division concerned with farm in- 
tegration in all its aspects. 

“We believe that farmers are go- 
ing to have to become more active 
than they have been in fields of 
processing and marketing. Our pack- 
ing plant is an expression of that 
belief. One reason why CCA has been 
able to put millions of dollars into 
new facilities in recent years is an 
active investment program. Farmers’ 
investments in CCA's interest-bear- 
ing securities amount to approximate- 
ly $33 million. For the last several 
years CCA has had from three to 
six full-time men in the field whose 
sole job is to help organize local 
cooperatives or help existing coopera- 
tives raise money for expansion pur- 
poses. During the past year this team 
helped raise approximately $3 million 
in new capital for local associations.” 

“We have directed farmers’ at- 
tention to the growing importance 
of cooperatives in a time of rising 
costs and declining commodity 
prices,” he said. “We have empha- 
sized the part cooperatives can have 
in helping farmers meet the threat 
of integration. We have maintained 
an active program for training co- 
operative employees and cooperative 
leaders.” 


Co-op Organization 
Reelects President 


ATLANTA—George B. Blair, gen- 
eral manager, American Rice Grow- 
ers Cooperative Assn., Lake Charles, 
La., was reelected president of the 
National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives at the closing session of the or- 
ganization’s 31st annual meeting here. 

John D. Fehsenfeld, Troy, Mo., 
president of the National Livestock 
Producers Assn., Chicago, was named 
first vice president. Harold P. Jordan, 
general manager, Indiana Farm Bu- 
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reau Cooperative Assn., Inc., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., was elected second vice 
president. 

Executive committeemen-at-large 
are D. W. Brooks, general manager, 
Cotton Producers Assn., Atlanta, and 
Mr. Jordan. 

Among the new members of the 
council’s 20-man executive committee 
are Warren A. Ranney, Cooperative 
G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, N.Y., 
and C. H. Becker, Illinois Farm Sup- 
ply Co., Chicago. 

C. R. Rathbone, Ranchers Cotton 
Oil, Fresno, Cal., and Harry J. Beer- 
nink, Washington Cooperative Farm- 
ers Assn., Inc., Seattle, Wash., are in 
the group reelected to the executive 
committee. 

New directors include: F. V. Hein- 
kel, Missouri Farmers Assn., Inc., 
Columbia, Mo.; Howard H. Gordon, 
Southern States Cooperative, Inc., 
Richmond, Va.; Glenn Pogeler, North 
Iowa Cooperative Processing Assn., 
Mason City, Iowa, and W. Gordon 


Leith, Consumers Cooperative Assn., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange and 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange, 
Inc., West Springfield, Mass., ranked 
first in the total number of blue rib- 
bons, with six each, in the council's 
annual “Cooperative Information 
Service Fair.” 

A record high of 746 entries from 
42 cooperatives and state associations 
of cooperatives in 22 states were in 
the competition, which the council 
says is aimed at encouraging council 
affiliates to improve their informa- 
tional-advertising-promotional mater- 
ials and techniques. 

The fair provides competition in 38 
individual classes of materials council 
affiliates ‘prepare to inform their 
members and others of their activi- 
ties and to promote their cooperative 
enterprises. These classes include 
such media as membership publica- 
tions, advertisements, leaflets, post- 
ers, annual reports, direct mail com- 
munications, merchandising displays, 


package designs, motion pictures and 
radio and television commercials and 
programs. 

Second-place honors went to 
Southern States Cooperative, which 
had five first-place winners. Third 
place was won by Farm Bureau Co- 
operative Assn., Inc., Columbus, Ohio, 
with four first places, and [Illinois 
Farm Supply Co. was next with 
three. 


Other Winners 


Two first-place awards were won 
by: Consumers Cooperative Assn., 
Kansas City; Pennsylvania Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Assn., Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Indiana Farm Bureau Co- 
operative Assn., Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind., and Tennessee Farmers Cooper- 
ative, La Vergne, Tenn. 

One top award was won by: Dairy- 
man’s League Cooperative, Inc., New 
York, N.Y.; Texas Federation of 
Cooperatives, Austin, Texas; Wash- 
ington Cooperative Farmers Assn.; 
United Cooperatives, Inc., Alliance, 
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Ohio; Cotton Producers Assn., At- 
lanta, and Poultry Producers of Cen- 
tral California, San Leandro, Cal. 

Entries were judged by a panel 
selected by and supervised by Penn- 
sylvania State University’s school of 
journalism. 


FDA Publishes Food 
Additives Booklet to 


Answer Questions 


WASHINGTON—A new Food and 
Drug Administration booklet entitled 
“What Consumers Should Know 
About Food Additives” has been pub- 
lished to answer questions people are 
asking about food additives and the 
new law, George P. Larrick, commis- 
sioner, announced. 

The booklet tells the story of how 
food additives were developed, why 
and how they are used in food pro- 
duction, why public health safeguards 
are necessary and how the new law 
works. It also gives factual informa- 
tion about many of the more impor- 
tant kinds of food additives and ex- 
plains how the law controls two spe- 
cial classes of additives, pesticides 
and coal-tar colors. 

“We should not lose sight of the 
fact that food additives are an inte- 
gral part of the tremendous progress 
being made in modern food technol- 
ogy,” Mr. Larrick said, “and that 
they are being safely used for a host 
of purposes that are beneficial to the 
consuming public. 

“Our whole system of food produc- 
tion, processing and distribution has 
undergone profound changes, and 
some of these are only partially or 
incorrectly understood by the public. 
For example, we now have food pre- 
servatives and many other additives 
that are entirely safe, and some of 
them are even necessary to health 
when used in proper amounts. Food 
additives are being used to increase 
production, reduce cost, promote 
cleanliness, prevent spoilage, in- 
crease shelf life, and improve the 
quality, appearance, texture and nu- 
tritional value of our foods. All this, 
I think, needs to be explained to the 
public.” 

The booklet is for sale at 15¢ by 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


H. M. Savage to Head 
Minneapolis Feed Firm 


MINNEAPOLIS — Harold M. Sav- 
age was elected president of Interna- 
tional Sugar Feed Co. at a recent 


— wee meeting of the 
board of directors 
of the firm. 


Mr. Savage, son 
. = 5 of M. W. Savage, 
business and own- 
er of the famous 
racing horse, Dan 
Patch, has been 
identified with In- 
ternational Sugar 
Feed Co. since 
shortly after his 
graduation from college. He has been 
general manager of the firm for the 
last 15 years. John P. E. Hegge was 
elected secretary and will continue 
his duties as credit manager. 
International Sugar Feed Co. is 
considered one of the pioneers in 
supplemental feeding of livestock and 
poultry. Established in 1889, the firm 
launched an extensive program to ed- 
ucate farmers in the value of vita- 
min and protein additives for better 
nutrition. 


H. M. Savage 
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OVERTIME REASONS is 
YOUR MOST ECONOMICAL SOURCE 
OF UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS 


corn distillers solubles 


...is produced three 
. shifts per day to assure a constant supply 


This volume production of SOLULAC, a fermentation product from corn, means a 
lower cost source of unidentified growth factors for you. And today, more than ever, 
good feeds need these growth factors to maintain good performance records. 

Leading nutritionists, the Distillers Feed Research Council, and Agricultural Universities 
and Colleges testify to the need of these factors.* It will pay you to keep SOLULAC 
in your feed formulas . . . it will help keep your costs down .. . it will help produce 
the results that keep sales up. Specify SOLULAC .. . guaranteed to be free flowing in 
50 and 100 lb. bags or bulk carloads . . . available promptly 52 weeks a year! 


* Additional Information on Request from 
GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA «+ Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin —GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 


q 
G 
Copyright 1960 
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greatly improves dispersion 
of penicillin in your feeds 
...With a minimum loss of activity 


Micro—Pen (special coated procaine penicillin G, 
Lilly) has been developed especially for the 
feed industry to solve two micro—ingredient mix- 


ing problems: poor stability and uneven disper- 


sion. Each Micro—Pen crystal is approximately 
one-fourth the size of most other feed—grade 
penicillin crystals. And each minute 
crystal of Micro—Pen is specially coated 


to maintain stability and potency. Micro—Pen 


means more penicillin particles to disperse and 
more stable particles retained in the feed. 


The end result: a feed that more consistently 


delivers the proper amount of growth-giving, 


health—protecting penicillin to the animal. 


Simple shows how Micro-Pen is 


dispersed. ..Ordinary feed—grade peni- 
300 microns ) 
effect. The dis— 


small and covers 


cillin (average size, 
gives a rifle—like 
persion pattern is 


only a fragment of the target or ton of feed. 


Micro—Pen (average size, 75 microns) 
gives a shotgun-like effect. The 
dispersion pattern is widespread 


and blankets ~\ the target or ton of feed. 


Micro-Pen provides more particles 
per unit of feed* 
APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF PENICILLIN PARTICLES / GRAM OR POUND IN A SUPPLEMENTATION LEVEL OF 4 GRAMS /TON 


AVERAGE SIZE 


(In Microns) PARTICLES/GRAM PARTICLES /POUND 

25 90 42,000 

50 11 5,160 
75 3 1,320 

100 1 546 
150 0.6 258 
250 0.1 42 
300 0.05 24 


*Please note that Micro-Pen contains 55 times more particles 
per unit of feed than the penicillin which measures 300 microns. 


For more research information, write 
Eli Lilly and Company, 
Agricultural and 

Industrial Products Division, 


DISCUSSION TIME—Members of the Northwest Country Elevators Assn., 
Minneapolis, talk with their executive secretary, Pete Stallcop, at right, 
during the successful annual market get-together Jan. 20. From left to right 
they are E. 8S. Ferguson, Atlantic Elevator Co.; Walter Mayhew, Cargill, Inc., 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


and George Riebe, Riebe & Riebe Grain Co. 


FDA Halts Use of 
Heptachlor on Crops 


WASHINGTON — An action stop- 
ping further usage of heptachlor un- 
der conditions which result in resi- 
dues on harvested crops was an- 
nounced Jan. -19 by the Food and 
Drug Administration. The action be- 
came effective immediately. 

The order followed a proposal pub- 
lished on Oct. 27, 1959, to rescind 
the FDA regulation which permitted 
small residues of heptachlor in har- 
vested food and forage crops shipped 
interstate. 

The action is based on new data 
showing that in addition to residues 
of heptachlor, a breakdown product 
of heptachlor (heptachlor epoxide) is 
present on crops treated with hepta- 
chlor. The new data also show that 
residues of epoxide appear in meat 
and milk when forage containing it 
is fed to experimental meat and dairy 
animals. No residues of heptachlor 
itself have been found in meat or 
milk, FDA said. 

Data are not yet available to show 
how much of the epoxide may be 
present under varying conditions, and 
the toxicity of the epoxide has not 
been fully evaluated. 

George P. Larrick, commissioner of 
Food and Drugs, said the action was 
taken in line with longstanding policy 


not to allow residues of pesticides on 
crops unless complete evidence is 
available to establish the amount of 
the residue which will result from 
use of the pesticide and that this 
amount will be safe to the consumer 
of the crops. Mr. Larrick said that 
on the basis of available evidence the 
situation does not call for any action 
against crops already treated in ac- 
cordance with label directions regis- 
tered with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and containing hepta- 
chlor residues within the original 
legal tolerance of 0.1 part per mil- 
lion. 


in 


Flavor Corporation 
Distributor Named 


CHICAGO—Van Waters & Rogers, 
Inc., has been named exclusive West 
Coast distributor for Flavor Corpora- 
tion of America, Chicago, which 
makes specialty flavors for livestock 
and poultry feeds. 

Complete flavor stocks, officials 
said, are available to feed manufac- 
turers and mixers, f.o.b., warehouse, 
from any of the 12 Van Waters & 
Rogers locations at Vancouver, B.C.; 
Seattle, Wash.; Spokane, Wash.; 
Portland, Ore.; Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Dallas, Texas; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
San Francisco, Cal.; Denver, Colo.; 
Houston, Texas; Boise, Idaho, and 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


NOW RUN YOUR GRAIN MOISTURES 
the IMPROVED more ACCURA TE way! 7 


with the 


Steinlite © 


model 500 RC 
MOISTURE TESTER 


25 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
HAVE MADE THESE 
"FEATURES POSSIBLE 


NEW ROUND FUNNEL 
handles larger (2 
gram) sample — esp: 
clatly designed f 

whole grains—autom: 
funnel reset 


EASY-TO-READ, built 
eye-level thermometer — 


LARGE 9 INCH METE 
automat 


Collect 


Tests are equivalent to the 
basic standards of the U.S.D.A. 


You'll have to put New Seedburo Steinlite 500 KC 
through its paces to find how easy and conveniently 
this improved model makes moisture tests on corn, 
wheat, oats, rice, soybeans, flax, rye and sorghums. 
You simply drop the larger more practical 250 gram 
sample into the test cell and read the meter. Full 
information and the famous Seedburo service is 2s 
near to you as your phone . . . Call ANdover 3-2128 
T— 


**See your Seedburo Representative” 


SID TRADE BURT 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Dept. FS-2, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, lil. 


¥ 
: 
| 
| 
| 
better to pu 
‘ 
stale fer all 
ranges 
NEW EASE OF OPE ae 
* TION AND SPEEO—ba 
ance tester and there- 
after all that is neces- 
is to drop sample 


Flocks Under 200 
Exempted from Egg 
Grading in Arkansas 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. — Despite 
strong opposition from farm and feed 
groups, a special session of the Ar- 
kansas Legislature last week over- 
whelmingly approved an amendment 
to the controversial State Egg Grad- 
ing Law. 

The amendment, requested by Gov. 
Orval Faubus, provides an exemption 
from the law for small flock owners 
with less than 200 hens. 

The law, Act 94 of 1959, requires 
that all eggs sold at retail be grad- 
ed, packaged and stamped with an 
inspection permit. It formerly ex- 
empted flock owners with fewer than 
100 hens. 

Under the new amendment, re- 
tailers buying large quantities of eggs 
can not take advantage of the ex- 
emption, although they may be pur- 
chasing eggs from flock owners with 
less than 200 birds. 

Opposition to any change in the 
original law came from the Arkansas 
Feed Dealers Assn. and lawmakers 
in large egg-producing counties. 

But there was also a strong move 
to repeal the entire act. Rep. Gean 
P. Houston, Cleburne County, at- 
tempted to defeat the amendment 
and the original law. He charged it 
was unfair to small families and a 
good example of “state control of lo- 
cal affairs.” 

Mr. Faubus apparently requested 
the change because of grumbling in 
rural areas. One observer also noted 
that 1960 is an election year, and. 
that the governor plans to seek re- 
election. 

Mr. Faubus said the intent was to 
“protect small producers.” 

The law was initially passed to 
provide standards for quality eggs 
and to help establish a qualtiy egg 
market in the state. 

T. E. (Ted) Darragh, Little Rock, 
a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Arkansas Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., said backers of the 
amendment sought to leave the im- 
pression that small producers were 
being hurt by the law. 

He said this premise was based on 
reports that retailers were refusing 
to purchase eggs from small flocks 
because they claimed “thousands of 
dollars worth of equipment” was 
needed to grade eggs. 

Mr. Darragh admitted that a com- 
pany could spend vast amounts for 
grading equipment, but he said a re- 
tailer could equip himself to handle 
eggs for a small cash outlay. 

The egg grading law halted the 
practice of truckers and traders mak- 
ing a “dumping ground” of the state 
for inferior quality eggs. 


Elected President 
Of Duluth Board 


DULUTH —Lyle N. Patterson, 
manager, Benson Quinn Co., and 
president, Duluth Grain Commission 
Merchants Assn., has been elected 
president of the Duluth Board of 
Trade. He succeeds J. R. McCarthy. 

Succeeding Mr. Patterson as vice 
president was C. B. Green, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 


COLUMBIA 
SOFT PHOSPHATE 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Columbia Phosphate 
1007 Washington Si. Louis, Me 


Globe Elevator Division of F. H. 
Peavey & Co. 

Reelected directors for three-year 
terms were M. C. Rheinberger, man- 
ager, Kellogg Commission Co.; 
George Sassman, manager, Hallet & 
Carey Co., and Monte Beeson, mana- 
ger, Capitol Elevator Division of In- 
ternational Milling Co. 


California Asks for Aid 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Edmund 
G. Brown, governor, asked Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, to 
designate Tehama County, Cal. as 
an emergency livestock feeding area 
because of prolonged drouth, and to 
extend farmers and ranchers help 
under the Yederal emergency feed 
grain program to maintain their cat- 
tle and sheep business. 

Stockmen whose applications for 
help are approved by federal officials 
are given purchase orders which en- 
able them to buy feed at prices less 
than current market quotations. 
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ECONOMY Alnico 
Permanent Magnetic 
Separators 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. | 


Nearly a Half Century of Service to the Feed Industry 
Dept. M Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


1090 Tenth Avenue S, E. 
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EQUIPMENT 


UNIVERSAL 


AJACS-0-MATIC 


Quigk Screen Change 


Remote Screen Change 


THERE'S 


PROFIT 


FOR YOU 


Cash in on the growing citrus pulp market (over 300,000 


* 


tons sold last year!) with the largest-selling brand, 
* GOLDEN ISLE’ 


Citrus Products Division 


Sole Soles Agent: BRADLEY & BAKER 


155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N.Y, 


Atlenta * Baltimore * Jacksonville * Norfolk * St. Louis 


“Golden Isle” gives you assured sup- 
ply year round! “Golden Isle” Citrus 
Pulp is manufactured by Minute Maid 
Corporation— America’s leading pro- 
ducer of both canned citrus and citrus 
products. Our large volume operation 
and extensive warehouse facilities are 
your best assurance of dependable, un- 


interrupted supply. 


“Golden Isle” gives you assured year- 
round quality! “Golden Isle” is spe- 
cially processed to reduce fines. The 
fine material is screened out and pressed 
into pellets, which are then added to the 
citrus pulp before bagging. Result? A 
cleaner, more palatable feed. Less waste 
in the feeding trough and more profit to 
the farmer. Less fines to get up the nos- 
trils of cattle. What's more, our strict 
quality control insures a substantially 
uniform product all year round! And 
our packaging is the finest used in the 


industry. 


Yes, there’s profit for you in oranges— 
with “Golden Isle.” You can buy it, sell 
it, and recommend it ...with confidence! 


ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF CITRUS PULP: 


A highly palatable, bulky carbohydrate con- 
centrate that can replace up to 50% of 


grain requirements, with: 
74.9% TON 
_« Proved milk stimulating factors 
Factors contributing to good skeletal 
development 
» Easy feeding, storing, handling 
< Will not affect flavor of milk 


PLUS ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF 
PREMIUM-QUALITY “GOLDEN ISLE”: 
vo Less fines 

»« Year-round availability 


Ample supply from multipie warehouses 


Largest selling brand 
Competitively priced 


THIS BRAND 


You can buy, sell and rec- 
ommend with complete 
confidence because this is 
the premium quality 
citrus pulp! 
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Ample Pasture, Little Grain 


Cattle feeders who have the prob- 
lem of doing a good job using lots of 
pasture but only a little grain may 
find something of value in conclusions 
drawn from tests run at the South- 


Feed Service 
BULLETIN BOARD 


IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 


west Virginia Research Station, 
Glade Spring, Va. Experiments in- 
volving the production of yearling 
slaughter steers on mainly pasture 
and roughage and a minimum of 
grain have been in progress there 
since 1955. 


Researchers found: 
@ Heavy steer calves averaging 475- 
525 lb. at weaning wintered to make 
1 lb. or more gain per day, grazed on 
good quality pasture and fed 15-20 
bu. corn on pasture for the last half 
of the grazing season may be expect- 


STOCKS. AVALLAALE 
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VETIFALR 


FEED 
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IN THE FEED 


Sinall wonder TRITHIADOL, Sterwin’s superior, ‘‘use-proved” coccidiostat, 
gives top profits to broiler growers. For with TriTHIADOL, control goes hand 
in hand with feed conversion 

TRITHIADOL is the only coccidiostat that effectively controls all important 
species of coccidia while giving top feed conversion. 

DOLLAR AND CENTs proof of this exclusive “double-feature” is reflected in 
the extra profits (up to $40 per 1000 birds) registered by TRITHIADOL in 
comparative tests with other leading coccidiostats. 

Tested and proved in laboratory and field tests . . . TRITHIADOL pays off 
where you want it to . in commercial use. Sterwin's TRITHIADOL is “‘use- 
proved”’ in every poultry growing area, in every growing season . . . under 
widely varying growing conditions. 

IN REPLACEMENT CHICKENS —TRITHIADOL controls all commercially impor- 
tant species of coccidia . . . allows development of early immunity which 
continues into laying period. 


SEE YOUR STERWIN TECHNICALLY-TRAINED REPRESENTATIVE or write... wire or-phone collect to: 


Subsidiory of Sterling Drug inc 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


LAckewonne 4-6400 


ithiadol 


j 


t 


ONLY TRITHIADOL HAS ALL 9 
OF THESE MAJOR ADVANTAGES 
fe Effectively 


» of Agi 


2. Completely safe for poultry; harm- 
less to other warm blooded animals. 

3. Superior feed conversion and weight 
gain. 

4. Permits immunity to develop early. 

5. Displays no adverse effects on egg 
production, shell or interior quality. 

6. Comparatively no effect on hatch- 
ability or fertility. 

7. 1s compatible with all commonly 
used feed ingredients. 

8. Stable, free flowing, easily blended 
with feeds. 

9. Effectively reduces tapeworm and 

large roundworm burden—a sub- 

stantial aid in any worm control 

Program. 


ed to produce good grade carcasses, 
dressing around 58%, and which ere 
of desirable “handy weights” (900- 
1,000 Ib.) as yearlings by early Oc- 
tober. 

@ Yearling steers fed grain on pas- 
ture for the last half of the grazing 
season, and full fed for 60 days in 
the dry lot after the pasture season, 
should produce low choice carcasses 
with 59-60% dressing. Similar steers 
not fed grain on pasture need about 
120 days in the feed lot to reach com- 
parable weights and grades. 

@A winter gain of three fourths of 
a pound a day seems enough for 
steers to be grazed on pasture and 
finished in the dry lot on full feed 
for 120 days or longer. 


Leukosis Control 


Cockerels and pullets should be 
started separately and held in sepa- 
rate pens for about six weeks to 
minimize the incidence of leukosis in 
breeders, says Dr. Sam Schmittle, 
Georgia poultry research man. 

He notes that this separation meth- 


| od would help to prevent spread of 


the leukosis virus between birds from 
different sources. 


Stretching Hay 


Many dairymen facing dwindling 
hay supplies at the fag end of win- 
ter should consider stretching them 
by feeding more silage. Warren A. 
Dodge, University of Vermont exten- 
sion dairyman, says this practice is 
generally the best way of piecing out 
hay supplies. Other alternatives are 
feeding more grain or buying more 
hay. 

He notes that 3 Ib. of silage will 
replace 1 Ib. of hay. 

“When substituting corn silage for 
a high proportion of hay,” says Mr. 
Dodge, “increase the grain mixture 
to at least 15-16% of total protein. 
Dairymen won't need to change the 
grain ration when feeding legume 


KELLY : 
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. it assures you a steady, 
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and grass silage of the same quality 
as the hay.” 

Mr. Dodge urges farmers who are 
buying hay to look for leafy, early- 
cut hay, since it can have up to twice 
the feeding value of poor quality hay. 

Since there is an “upper limit” to 
the amount of hay that grain can re- 
place, Mr. Dodge advises dairymen 
to make sure their cows get at least 
three fourths to one pound of hay or 
hay equivalent per day for every 100 
lb. of body weight. 


Egg-Laying Efficiency 


Heavy low-producing layers are not 
efficient egg machines. A 4-lb. hen 
makes seven eggs from about a pound 
of feed, but that same number of 
eggs is about all you can expect a 
heavier, 7-lb. hen to produce. 

Prof. Roy Roberts, Purdue Univer- 
sity extension poultryman, notes that 
before either uses feed to make eggs 
she eats several pounds of feed to 
keep herself going. And that’s why 
the smaller hen is a more efficient 
egg-layer and has an edge over the 
larger hen. The lighter bird runs a 
smaller machine. 

Prof. Roberts offers this formula 
for estimating the annual feed con- 
sumption of a laying hen: 25+(8 
times weight of hen) + (eggs laid di- 
vided by 7). 

He notes that in this formula the 
25 is a constant figure. Each extra 
pound of body weight adds 8 Ib. to 
the yearly feed requirement. Also, 
each seven eggs adds 1 Ib. 

By substituting actual figures in 
this formula an egg producer will 
find that a 4-lb. hen needs 25 plus 
32 or 57 Ib. of feed just to keep go- 
ing. Prof. Roberts explains that to 
lay 175 eggs the hen needs 25 Ib. 
more or a total of 82 lb., which 
amounts to 5.6 Ib. of feed per dozen 


eggs. 

To produce 245 eggs, this same 4- 
Ib. hen requires only 10 Ib. more feed, 
or a total of 92 Ib.—4.5 lb. per dozen 
eggs. But a 7-lb. hen needs 25 plus 56 
or 81 pounds of feed for maintenance. 
To lay 175 eggs she needs 106 Ib. of 
feed—7.3 lb. per dozen eggs. For 245 
eggs, she needs 116 Ilb.—5.7 Ib. per 
dozen eggs. 

“Hens fed a high energy, low fiber 
ration should beat these figures some- 
what,” says Prof. Roberts. “Feed 
wastage increases the feed needed 
per dozen eggs.” 


Chicken Semen Preserved 


Maryland poultry scientists have 
developed a technique for preserving 
chicken semen for as long as three 
days. 

This means, says Grover Harris, 
University of Marylend poultry de- 
partment, that it now appears possi- 
ble that this storage time could pos- 
sibly be extended to a few weeks, as 
sperm may stay alive up to three 
weeks in the oviduct of the chicken. 

Mr. Harris reported that the Mary- 
land-developed procedure of preserv- 
ing sperm resulted in an outstanding 
fertility rate of 60%. This rate was 
obtained during the summer months 
when fertility in chickens declines. 


YEAST CULTURES 
For 30 Years a Proven Source 
of Unidentified Growth Factors, 
Digestive Enzymes and B Vita- 
mins. Better Assimilation—Bet- 
ter Feeds. Write 

WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 

Chillicothe, Iilinois 


Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


Memphis Board Has 


Two Vice Presidents 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Giles A. 
Coors, Inc., Fred Lovitt & Co., and 
Harold Sullivan, Sullivan Sales Co., 
will share the vice presidency of the 
Memphis Board of Trade this year. 

The membership has amended the 
by-laws to permit an unprecedented 
two vice presidents, Arthur A. Wil- 
liams, executive vice president, an- 
nounced. The action was taken after 
Mr. Coors and Mr. Sullivan had tied 
for the office in the Jan. 9 election. 
That was the first deadlock for the 
office in the board’s 78-year history. 

Usually the vice president auto- 
matically becomes president of the 
Board of Trade and the Memphis 
Board of Trade Clearing Assn. the 
following year. Harry D. Tobias of 
Goldenrod Oil Meal Sales Co. was 
elected 1960 president without oppo- 
sition. Mr. Coors and Mr. Sullivan 
will be candidates for the presidency 
in 1961. 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN (0. INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building 
CLEV. 2938 Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


DISTRIBUTOPS OF 
KELLOGG HOMINY FEED HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
SODIUM BENTONITE 
PACIFIC MOLASSES PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 
DU PONT'S “TWO-SIXTY-TWO”" FEED COMPOUND 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT CALF MANNA 
NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


BU 


PROTAMONE STIMULAC 
PILOT SECOND CLEAR FLOUR 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 


broiler pigmentation 


Animol 
All-Purpose 
Dog Food Flavor 


SPECIAL-PURPOSE PRODUCTS 


Ray Ewing PIGMENTER — for better 


Ray Ewing FLAVORS — Liquid or Dry 


Ray Ewing ENZYME Supplement 
Ray Ewing VITAMIN “A” — stabilized 
Ray Ewing VITAMIN “E" — 


UNSURPASSED SERVICES 


* Leading Nutritional Service Staff backed by the most advanced Electronic For- 
mula Computer Service available. 


* Qualified Nutritional Assistance from Ray Ewing Representatives serving 
every section of the nation. 


* Field Tested and Performance Proved feeding programs. 


* Strategically located pre-mixing plants to serve every major growing area 
of the country. 


* Warehouse stocks of fresh Performance Products nearby. 


Ewing 
PERFORMANCE 


HI-EFFICIENCY BROILER PRE-MIX 
POULTRY BREEDER PRE-MIX 
CHICK STARTER-GROWER PRE-MIX 
LAYER PRE-MIX 
CAGE-LAYER PRE-MIX 


TURKEY BREEDER PRE-MIX 
TURKEY STARTER PRE-MIX 
TURKEY GROWER PRE-MIX 


SWINE PRE-MIX 
SWINE PRE-MIX “H" 


ANIMAL PRE-MIX 
RUMINANT PRE-MIX 
P-A-L PRE-MIX 


stabilized 


FORT 


WORTH, TExa Anant 
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Will Really 
Satisfy Him 
When Made With 
Our Complete 


Dog Food Cereals 


%* TOASTED CORN FLAKES x KIBBLED CORN 
TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES KIBBLED WHEAT 


CORN GRANULES 


* KIBBLED PREMIXES 


(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 


Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


PHONE 
HI 2-1800 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
Danville, lilinois 


TELETYPE 
7261 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


MIXER... 


STILL THE LEADER! 


The MARION MIXER is your best answer to any 


mixing problem 


your plant or mill to satisfy all your mixing and 


blending requirements, The MARION MIXER 


ABSOLUTE MIXING UNIFORMITY 


The MARION MIXER’S EXCLUSIVE 


sistency . . . batch after batch 


ENGINEERED BY SPECIALISTS IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF QUALITY 
HORIZONTAL MIXING EQUIPMENT 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 


8871 1th St Marion, lowa Phone DRake 7-0280 


You need only one mixer in 


CROSS- 
BLENDING MIXING ACTION gives your ma- 
terials the most thorough mix or blend possible. 
The MARION MIXER will turn out the most 
exacting laboratory formula with absolute con- 


MIXES DRY MATERIALS 
@Feed 
@ Minerals & Vitamins 
@ Fertilizers 


BLENDS DRY MATERIALS 
with LIQUID ADDITIVES 
@ Molasses 

@ Fish Solubles 

@Animal Fats 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


1 RAPIDS MACHINERY CO., 
687 11th Street, Marion, lowa 


Please Send Me Literature on Marion 


Mixing Equipment capacity 
CITY ....... STATE 
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SOUTHEASTERN OFFICERS, DIRECTORS—These are the new officers 


and directors of the Southeastern Poultry & Egg Association for 1960 who 
were elected at the group’s convention Jan. 25-27 at Atlanta, Ga. Front row 


(left to right): 


Jack Rudolph, Intermont, W. Va., director; J. M. Tankersley, 


Gainesville, Ga., president; Paul Morgan, Guilford College, N.C., secretary; 
A. A. Middleton, Dothan, Ala., second vice president; H. T. McCarty, ZIr., 
Magee, Miss., treasurer; Norman Sanders, Columbia, S.C., first vice president; 
Henry Tilford, Jr., Shelbyville, Tenn., director. Back row: Paul Thomas, 
Sumter, 8.C., director; Joe Frank Sanderson, Laurel, Miss., director; Homer 
Kline, Harrisonburg, Va., director; Mays Montgomery, Athens, Ala., director; 
Smith Johnston, Woodstock, Ga., director; John Wallace, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., director, and George Heitz, Broadway, Va., director. Missing from the 
picture are Maurice Pickler, New London, N.C.; Paul Davis, Douglasville, 
Ga., and Beverly Yeiser, Winchester, Ky., all directors. 


J. M. Tankersley 
Southeastern Head 


ATLANTA, GA.—J. M. Tankersley, 
Twin Oaks Hatchery, Gainesville, 
Ga., was elected president of the 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn. at 
the group’s annual convention Jan. 
25-27 here. 

Mr. Tankersley, who previously 
served as first vice president, suc- 
ceeds Henry Tilford, Jr., Shelbyville, 
Tenn. 

Other officers named were: Norman 


| Sanders, Columbia, S.C., first vice 


president; A. A. Middleton, Dothan, 
Ala., second vice president; Paul 
Morgan, Guilford College, N.C., sec- 
retary, and H. F. McCarty, Jr., 
Magee, Miss., treasurer. 

New directors of the group are 
Broadway, Va.; 
Maurice Pickler, New London, N.C., 
and Paul Davis, Douglasville, Ga. 

Reelected directors of the associ- 
ation are: Paul Thomas, Sumter, 
S.C.; Mr. Middleton and Mr. McCar- 
ty. ‘ 
Other directors of the association 
serving unexpired terms are Henry 
Tilford, Jr., Shelbyville, Tenn.; Ho- 
mer Kline, Harrisonburg, Va.; Jack 
Rudolph, Intermont, W.Va.; Joe 
Frank Sanderson, Laurel, Miss.; John 
Wallace, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Bever- 
ly Yeiser, Winchester, Ky.; Mays 
Montgomery, Athens, Ala., and Smith 
Johnston, Woodstock, Ga. 

State vice presidents are: F. Brooks 
Herman, Jacksonville, Fla.; Harold 
Bradshaw, Canton, Ga.; Lester Tur- 
ner, Nashville, Tenn.; William Den- 
nis, Glasgow, Ky.; Charles Miller, 
Piedmont, Ala.; C. T. Ramzy, Car- 
thage, Miss.; Elmer Clay, Blackstone, 
Va.; Marvin Johnson, Rose Hill, N.C., 
and O. H. Green, Spartanburg, S.C. 


Georgia Youth Picked 
Top Broiler Grower 


ATLANTA, GA. — A Georgia Fu- 
ture Farmer, who started his broiler 
project three years ago literally on 
peanuts, was named the champion 
broiler grower of the Southeast. 

Charles, 17, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
M. N. Smith, Royston, received the 
$500 regional award presented by the 
Southeastern Poultry and Egg Assn. 
to the top FFA broiler producer in 
the 10-state region. Presentation was 
made by H. C. Tilford, Jr., Shelby- 
ville, Tenn., president of the associa- 
tion, at its annual banquet. 

The awards ceremony was one of 
the highlights of the association's 


three-day convention and educational 
program. 

Competition was unusually close 
this year, Mr. Tilford noted in mak- 
ing the awards. While no runnerup 
places are announced, only a few 
points separated the winner from the 
youth ranking fifth. 

Each of the state winners was 
recognized along with his vocational 
agriculture teacher. The Future 
Farmers received $100 awards as 
state champions. Feed companies and 
hatcheries played host to the youths 
and their teachers at the convention. 
In the champion’s case, it was Hoke 
McConnell of McConnell Feed Co., 
Royston, Ga. 

Charles hauled water for the first 
few broods of broilers he grew. Early 
profits went to a water system which 
now supplies his broilers and the 
farm home. Mr. Tilford noted that 
while some state winners had larger 
broiler projects, none had come near- 
er to accounting for the entire ven- 
ture than Charles. The Franklin 
County youth built his own house, 
using $40 earned by growing and sell- 
ing peanuts to pay for materials. His 
main out-of-pocket cost for the house 
was the metal roof. 


Pay Way Notes 
Convention Speaker 


KANSAS CITY—Dr. Kenneth Mc- 
Farland, Topeka, Kansas, will be 
guest speaker at the 1960 Dealer 
Convention of Pay Way Feed Mills, 
Inc. The convention will be held at 
the President Hotel, Kansas City, 
Feb. 18-19. 

Voted as “America’s Foremost 
Public Speaker” in a nation-wide 
Chamber of Commerce poll, Dr. Mc- 
Farland has devoted his life to “Sell- 
ing America to Americans.” 

As educational consultant to Gen- 
eral Motors, Inc., and the American 
Trucking Assn., he gives about 200 
talks a year. These talks necessitate 
so much air travel that he was 
awarded a plaque a few years ago 
as the nation’s “Number One Air 
Passenger.” 


FEED MAN HOSPITALIZED 

KANSAS CITY — Russell May, 
president of Quisenberry Mills, Inc., 
is in Menorah Hospital here where 
he is undergoing treatment for a 
heart condition. He entered the hos- 
pital Jan. 22 and is reported to be 
making satisfactory progress toward 
recovery. Mr. May underwent sur- 
gery in September for an aneurism of 
the aorta in which a section of the 
aorta was replaced. He had recov- 
ered and recently had been going to 
the mill every day. 
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Cyanamid Names Feed 
Program Coordinator 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Dr. Frank L. 
Howland has been appointed animal 


agriculture, at the State House here. 
The committee will make a further 
study of control legislation proposals 
and call a meeting after more devel- 
opments have taken place in the na- 
tional capital, it was reported. 
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your PLUS ror PROFIT 


feed am. coordinator for Ameri- 

4 i frowns any Dehydrated Alfalfa will boost the value of your feeds with 

' ccordi high quality protein, all important vitamins and minerals 
rs me to ; control over the fate of poultrymen, PLUS . . . Xanthopylls for better pigmentation and 


Unidentified factor(s) for growth promotion. 
MEMBERS THROUGHOUT THE NATION TO SERVE YOU 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS ASSOCIATION 
| 430 BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ton F. Bowman, 
marketing direc- 
tor of the com- 
pany’s agricultural 
division. 


<a but believes some help might come 
from an enabling type of legislation. 


California Meeting 

Dr. Howland will a SAN FRANCISCO — Growing in- 
report to Frank J terest in hog raising in the western 
O. Noel, animal .™ ; states will be featured for discussion 
industry products || at the 14th annual meeting of the 
manager, and will i Western States Meat Packers Assn. 
be involved in the * . at the Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San 
coordination of the Francisco, Feb. 17-20. 
animal feed sales program for the Joseph D. Martin of Balfour, 
division. He will work closely with | Guthrie & Co., Ltd., Fresno, Cal., will 
research and marketing groups and | discuss “Increasing Hog Production 
will aid in initiating new programs. | in the West,” at 2 pm., Feb. 19. 

Dr. Howland was formerly north- Mr. Martin has been a hog raiser 
eastern regional technical service | in the Midwest. 
representative for the agricultural 
division. He received his D.V.M. from 
Iowa State University in 1951. Before 
joining Cyanamid in 1956, Dr. How- 
iand practiced veterinary medicine in 
Iowa and Illinois. 


Petition for Growth 
Stimulator Withdrawn 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has announced 
withdrawal by E. R. Squibb & Sons 
of a petition for a food additive regu- 
lation for a growth-stimulating sub- 
stance to be injected in beef cattle. 

The FDA notice in the Federal 
Register said: 

“In accordance with §121.52 With- 
drawal of petitions without prejudice 
of the procedural food additive regu- 
i lations (24 F.R. 2434), E. R. Squibb 
f é‘ & Sons, Division of Olin Mathieson 
: Chemical Corp., New Brunswick, N.J., 
has withdrawn its petition proposing 
: the issuance of a regulation to estab- 
Ts lish a zero tolerance for testosterone 
ae enanthate, 17 «-hydroxyprogesterone 
* caproate, and estradiol valerate in 
the edible portions of beef cattle to 
which these drugs, incorporated into 
a paste, have been subcutaneously 
injected as growth stimulators and 
finishers. 

“Notice of the filing of this petition 
was published in the Federal Register 
of September 4, 1959.” 


HAMMERMILL SCREENS and HAMMERS 


for all makes and models of mills—regular or hard-faced hammers 
All Popular Sizes Available for immediate Shipment from Our Memphis Stocks 
DABNEY - HOOVER SUPPLY CO., INC. 


For All Types of Milling, Conveying and Power Transmission Equipment 


WHitehall 8-0461 MEMPHIS, TENN. 45 West Virginia Ave. 


New Hampshire Group 
Studies Poultry Laws 


CONCORD, N.H.— Some type of 
national legislation may be necessary 
to pull the country’s huge poultry in- 

‘" dustry out of the crisis of oversupply 
Oe and ridiculously low prices, according 
to New Hampshire's special legisla- 
: tive committee which has been con- 
sidering proposed industry control 
laws. 

The committee’s conclus‘ons were 
reported when the group, composed 
of leaders of the state’s poultry in- 
dustry and the New Hampshire Poul- 
try Growers Assn., headed by. J. 
Prentiss Weston of Bennington, met 
with Perley I. Fitts, commissioner of 


SPECIFY® 


COLUMBIA QUARRY CO. 


. 1007 Washington Ave. 
$7. LOUIS |, MO 


revvcvvvcvcccsevovcccssseee*| KEEP YOUR FIXED FORMULAS FIXED... with dicalcium phosphate from Hooker. You run no risk of 
costly formula changes when you select Hooker dicalcium phosphate as your phosphorus carrier. Hooker guar- 
M00--ORE antees you a constant supply and consistent high quality. The high biological availability of dicalcium phosphate 
in your feed gives you optimum feed ratio, too. 
NEWS IN 


POOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


PHOSPHORUS DIVISION, DEPT. FS-2 « 6O E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. ¥Y.* MURRAY HILL 2-2500 
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Future Beef Consumption Discussed 
At National Cattlemen’s Convention 


DALLAS, TEXAS—Future con- 
sumption of beef, use of chemicals 
in agriculture and research were 
among the topics discussed at the 
63rd annual convention of the Ameri- 
ean National Cattlemens Assn. here. 

Dr. Herrell DeGraff, professor of 
food economics at Cornell University, 
predicted that per capita consump- 
tion of beef could increase over the 
next decade to nearly 150% of the 
average consumption in the previous 
20 years “if the industry makes beef 
good enough.” 

He went on to predict a per capi- 
ta beef consumption by 1970 of near- 


ly 100 lb. Average consumption per 
person for the 1937-58 period was 
about 66 Ib., he said, although it has 
exceeded 80 Ib. each year since 1953. 


Continue Improvements 

However, Dr. DeGraff, special re- 
search director for the association's 
fact-finding committee, said that the 
increase would come only if the “en- 
tire industry, from the rancher to 
the retailer, works hard to continue 
improvements in cattle breeding and 
feeding and in processing of beef.” 

Dr. DeGraff pointed out that the 
nature of the beef supply has changed 
in recent years to more nearly meet 
consumer preferences. The lower end 
of the quality scale has been re- 
moved from the block-beef supply 
through the increased use of it in 
hamburger and sausage items. 

He said that the upper end of the 
quality scale is more uniform now 
because of the slaughter of generally 
younger cattle at medium weights 
and because of the predominance of 
fed cattle. 

“Nothing else can be done that 
would please consumers more than 
to produce an end product of more 
uniform tenderness and with the ten- 
derness combined with leanness,”’ Dr. 
DeGraff said. 

He suggested that breeders, pro- 
ducers and feeders should pay close 
attention to two “avenues towards 
increased uniform tenderness.” These, 
he said, were through selection of 
strains of cattle with a high herita- 
bility of tender muscling and through 
tenderizing all parts of the carcass 
at the processing level. He described 
recent research which indicates that 
either or both approaches “might be 
close to practical use.” 

Price Situation 

In his report for the fact-finding 
committee, a full version of which 
will be published this spring, Dr. De- 
Graff also touched on the current 
price situation, climbing cattle num- 
bers and the effect upon domestic 
livestock prices of imported meat 
and animals. 

“The present price slump came 
earlier than expected, possibly be- 
cause producers were better informed 
and acted quickly to slow the rate of 
increase in the national cattle herd,” 
he said. Although he anticipates that 
government estimates will show an 
increase of more than 5 million cat- 
tie during the past year, Dr. DeGraff 
did not feel that the total number 
was unduly in excess of the human 
population growth. 

“We do not face anything, barring 
drouth or economic depression, like 
what happened when we had a 35% 
increase in beef production between 
1952 and 1954,” he said. 

Imports 

He predicted that imports of cat- 
tle and beef products will be reduced 
in 1960 from the record-setting lev- 
els of 1958-59 “because increased cull- 
ing will give us more cow beef and 


MIX 


a complete line of 
packaged premixes by 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. 


2915 Southwest Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


make the American market less at- 
tractive.” He said that exportable 
supplies in other countries are down 
and that the European market is ris- 
ing. 

Dr. DeGraff also pointed out that 
imports cut about $2 ewt. from the 
domestic price of cattle, but that it 
was partially offset by the world de- 
mand for hides. 

“The year 1960 may find us once 
again exporting more livestock prod- 
ucts than we import,” he said. 

Use Caution 

Ranchers and farmers must be “ex- 
tra cautious” in continuing to use 
agricultural chemicals according to 
specifications, said C. W. McMillan, 
secretary of the American National 
Cattlemens Assn. 

“Beef producers and feeders are 
determined to continue to produce a 
wholesome product for the consum- 


ing public,” Mr. McMillan said. “We 
are vitally interested that the whole- 
someness of the product be main- 
tained and, equally important, to in- 
sure that the confidence the public 
holds for the wholesomeness of beef 
is not jeopardized.” 

Mr. McMillan pointed out that 
federal agricultural and health offi- 
cials have emphasized that proper use 
of various agricultural chemicals as 
pesticides, herbicides and as feed ad- 
ditives offers no threat to the whole- 
someness of beef. “But farmers and 
ranchers need to be especially care- 
ful in use of these dynamic and valu- 
able new tools for efficient produc- 
tion of quality products to which the 
public is entitled.” 


Public Understanding 

G. R. (Jack) Milburn, president of 
the cattlemen’s association, chal- 
lenged ranchers and farmers to “win 
back the public’s understanding of 
what we are trying to do in supply- 
ing them with history’s most abun- 
dant food supply.” 

Mr. Milburn declared that “with 


full public understanding” agricul- 
ture would not always be on the de- 
fensive “in matters which should 
need no defense.” 

He described the fight to preserve 
the multiple use of federal lands as 
one in which users of the lands for 
grazing, mining, timber and water 
development must “oppose a few ar- 
dent hikers and nature lovers who 
would deny the use of millions of 
acres to our motorized public which 
does not want to hike to find recre- 
ation room.” 

Mr. Milburn said that cattlemen 
have joined with other business, civic 
and tourist groups to “support only 
the best legislation fair to all and, 
above all, fair to Mother Nature.” 
He said that wilderness areas closed 
to roads or “minimum protection” 
would be ripe for destruction from 
fire, insects and other hazards. 

“In recent years our growing urban 
population also has looked to our 
rural areas for their additional wa- 
ter, and the government too often 
ignores the rights of those who, under 
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Hot Spot Temperature 
Measuring and Engi- 
neered Aeration sys- 
tems can increase your 
grain profits by pro- 
tecting you against 
costly grain spoilage. 
You are warned im- 
mediately of danger 
so you can take pre- 
ventive measures. Hot 
Spot helps you collect 
the premium that 
higher quality brings. 


“In December, 1953, we installed our first Hot Spot Detector System in 


our elevator here at Brewster, Kansas. We were so well pleased a ‘second 
order was eee for a Hot Spot Detector at our Kanorado, Kansas, 


elevator in t 


at our Goodland, Kansas, elevator. 


e spring of 1955, and in 1958 another Hot Spot was installed 
Knowing that temperature is an 


important factor in storing grain, we soon learned that with good records 
kept of each turning and with a temperature system that is accurate, 
there is no need of any loss. It is not unusual for us to let wheat set 
without turning for as long as 12 to 15 months. We consider Hot Spot 
a very essential part of our elevator equipment.” 
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long-accepted legal principles, have 
developed a home and a business with 
water always recognized as theirs,” 
Mr. Milburn declared. | 

He described efforts of many areas 
to establish a law calling for federal 
recognition of existing state water 
laws and practices “so the nation’s 
crucially important food production 
plant will not be in jeopardy when 
future generations call for more and 
more food and fiber.” 


Research 

Dr. Byron T. Shaw, administrator, 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Agricultural Research Service, 
said that consumers would pay a 
higher price for their food without 
the use of the chemicals which rapid- 
ly have changed the nature of farm- 
ing and which have helped to make 
possible the quantity as well as the 
quality of American agricultural 
products. 

The USDA official said, “Chemicals 
are providing indispensable services 
in food production, but their in- 
creased use has emphasized the need 


for added safety, not only for the pro- 
ducer who uses them, but for the 
consumer of the end product.” 

Dr. Shaw described research into 
new areas of chemical pest and weed 
killers which would offer safety fac- 
tors far in excess of the rigid stand- 
ards now in effect. 

“We might be able to find chemi- 
cals that would kill insects and yet 
be completely harmless to warm- 
blooded animals,” he said. 

“We might be able to spray insect- 
icides combined with attractants 
only along fence rows and let the 
pests be attracted and killed without 
the necessity of spraying the crop.” 

Water Rights 

The well-settled rule that water 
rights are dependent upon and de- 
termined by state law must be pre- 
served, said Frank Barrett, general 
counsel for USDA. 

Mr. Barrett, a former Wyoming 
senator, said the rule is in jeopardy 
because of a Supreme Court decision 
that a federal agency has higher 


authority over water than state law 
in the case of government reserved 
land. 

Research into improvement of beef 
cattle breeding herds should be con- 
centrated “according to economic 
and genetic opportunity,” said Dr. H. 
H. Stonaker, professor of animal 
husbandry, Colorado State Univer- 
sity. He said that breeding research 
and development must “avoid aiming 
in all directions at once.” 

Dr. Stonaker, vice president of the 
American Society of Animal Produc- 
tion, said that the list of important 
inheritable traits needing improve- 
ment should be headed by cow pro- 
ductivity, efficiency or rate of gain 
and carcass cut-out value. 
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DAUGHTER BORN 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward C. Aubrey have announced 
the birth of a daughter, Sarah Fran- 
ces, at St. Joseph Infirmary. Mr. Au- 
brey is vice president of Aubrey Feed 


| Mills, Louisville. 


PROFITS 


Hot Spot also saves 
you unnecessary, cost- 
ly grain turning, which 
involves labor, time, 
space and over-use of 
conveyors. You don’t 
have to take our word 
for it. Here’s what two 
of the thousands of 
Hot Spot users have to 
say about the savings 
to be gained from the 


use of Hot Spot Equip- 
ment: 


. saved us a lot of money .. .” 


“We are well-pleased with our Hot Spot Engineered Aeration System. 
It has saved us a lot of money on turning and fumigation costs. We 
depend on the Aeration System instead of turning because we find 
turning unnecessary after we have controlled the temperature of the 
| Also, Aeration has eliminated one complete fumigation process 
ause it distributes the fumigant more evenly. And we know that 
Aeration prevents damaging and costly insect activity for us.” 


DAN PFEIFER 
Farmers Co-Op Association 
Hayes, Kansas 


{ For full information about Hot Spot Temperature Measuring 
or Engineered Aeration Systems, without obligation, write to: 
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PLANT MANAGER — Paul R. Ray 
(left), vice president of Chickasha 
Cotton Oil Co., congratulates Jim 
Bryan upon his appointment as man- 
ager of Sunny Yolk Farms Egg Co., a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Chicka- 
sha Cotton Oil Co., as the two men 
toured the new plant in Dallas, Tex- 


Chickasha Buys Egg 


Processing Plant 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS—Paul 
Ray, vice president of Chickasha Cot- 
ton Oil Co., has announced the ac- 
quisition of an egg processing and 
grading plant in Dallas which is now 
known as Sunny Yolk Farms Egg 
Co. 

Jim Bryan, formerly in the serv- 
ice division of Chickasha’s Sunny 
Farm Feed Mills, has been named 
manager of the new company. Mr. 
Bryan is responsible for grading, sell- 
ing, packaging and merchandising all 
Sunny Yolk eggs. The Dallas acqui- 
sition is the second egg processing 
plant purchased by Chickasha in the 
last two years and is the latest step 
in Chickasha’s completely integrated 
program. 

The firm, with general offices in 
Fort Worth, now owns (1) Sunny 
Farm Feed Mills at Chickasha; (2) 
a hatchery and breeder farm in Dub- 
lin, Texas; (3) a turkey hatchery and 
turkey growing farm at Eastland, 
Texas; (4) laying hen farms at Dub- 
lin, Hico, Pilot Point and Paris, Tex- 
as; (5) has just completed the con- 
struction of and has over 100,000 
layers at its farm in Chickasha, Okla- 
homa; (6) owns processing and egg 
grading plants in Hico and Dallas, 
Texas and (7) owns a chain of super- 
markets in Texas and Oklahoma. 

Mr. Ray stated that the company 
will own and market approximately 
600,000 turkeys during 1960. Chicken 
broilers also may be grown on a lim- 
ited scale during the year. 
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| BUY DIRECT FROM MILL SOURCE 
BALER TWINE | 


MEXICAN * * ENGLISH 


OUR PRICES CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 
QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FEHR BROS. MANUFACTURES INC. 


116 John Street TELEPHONE BEEKMAN 3-1003 New York 38, N.Y. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


|LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Need Permits to Ship 


Canadian Screenings 


WINNIPEG—Permits will now be 
required to ship Canadian screenings 
to the U.S. at ports of entry in the 
three prairie provinces. This regu- 
lation does not apply on the move- 
ment out of Canadian Lakehead and 
Pacific Coast terminal elevators. 

The action has been taken to con- 
trol the illegal entry of commercial 
grain into the U.S. under the guise 
of screenings. It is estimated that 
such shipments might have reached 
50,000 bu. 

Permits covering exports of screen- 
ings will be authorized for any grade 
of screenings where the shipper has 
previously had a representative sam- 
ple officially graded by the inspection 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners. Control samples for com- 
parison purposes will be sent to Can- 
adian custom inspectors by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners. 

The U.S. places a quota on com- 


Did you know that Shellbuilder 
provides ample calcium for less than 
5 cents per hen, per year? 


Yes, that’s true! And I’ve heard 
that Shellbuilder is a rooster-booster, too! 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 


Pure Crushed Reef Oyster Shelli 


1305 Prairie 


Houston, Texas 


"| don't care if bulk delivery is cheaper. 
You'll have to find somewhere else to 
store it.” 


mercial grain from Canada for do- 
mestic use. Any shipments of screen- 
ings as a commercial grain are con- 
trary to U.S. regulations. 


Hog Peak of $16-17 
Expected Next Summer 


EAST LANSING, MICH.— A price 
peak of about $16@17 next summer 
is seen for hogs by John Ferris, 
Michigan State University agricul- 
tural economist. 

He concludes from the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s December 
pig crop report that most of the sea- 
sonal price increase in January-June, 
1960, should occur in the spring. 

He looks for a smaller price de- 
cline in the fall of 1960 than occurred 
last fall; a low of about $14@15 for 
medium weight barrows and gilts, 
and a stronger market in the winter 
and spring of 1961 than in the first 


.| half of 1960. 


Rains Aid California 
Crops, Livestock 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The Cali- 
fornia Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that soaking rains with little 
runoff have improved prospects for 
crop and livestock producers through- 
out most of California. 

Prospects for barley, oats and 
wheat crops are much improved al- 
though cold weather prevented young 
plants from deriving much benefit 
from the moisture during the early 
days of the latest storm. 

Livestock operators also are hoping 


| for growing weather to bring along 


| good 


their range feed. 

“Livestock were reported in fair to 
condition with supplemental 
feeding continuing. 


The SMELL 
Tells You! 


HYGENO 


LITTER 


ANTISEPTIC 


The ONLY Lifter 
granted a PATENT 
on a formula for 
FIGHTING DISEASE 


The only litter treated to 
make it DISINFECTANT and 
OUSTLESS. Curbs bacteria... 
reduces respiratory diseases 
Fire resistant — highly absorb- 
ent. Costs less ou sell 
SAFETY and greatest possible 
imsurance for today’s costly 
chicks & poults. 

Write for carload prices 


THE NATIONAL IDEAL CO. 
TOLEDO 6, OHIO 


Use FEEDSTUFFS Want Ads for RESULTS 


Patent 
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a Here’s the success story of the feed business... 
4 


what dealers and customers* are saying after they’ve 


switched to pellets made from Paco! 


“They form better... with the glossy and slick 
look | want.” 


“Moisture doesn’t affect my Paco pellets.” 
“Fines are down 38%!" 

"Customers tell me Paco pellets taste better.” 
“And smell? Man, they smell good!” 
"Production is up a healthy 6%.” 


“Nobody told me it was the only binder on the 
market that was nutritious, too . . . but it sure is.” 


These are the facts! Unso- 
licited testimonials are prov- 


- ing that Paco means better 
. pellets for your customers 


... regardless of other in- 
gredients in the formula! 


Stock and sell Paco for big- 
ger profits from pellets! 


*names sent on request 


Pr 

| pUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. | 
| Animal Feed Sales Department, 1429 Walnut $t., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Without obligation send the following customer folders: 
C POULTRY FEEDS with PACO 
1 SWINE FEEDS with PACO 
DI DAIRY ond BEEF CATTLE FEEDS with PACO GET PACO: / 


0 CUSTOM MIX DAIRY FEEDS with PACO 


a vay PACKED IN THE FAST-SELLING 50 LB. BAG 


PACO 
DRIED SOLUBLES | 


MIDWEST F SALES AGENT- The North American Trading and nport Co 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


4 

ay. 

| 

BLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 


Who S Says ? 
(Eggshell Quality Begins With( 


EGGSHELL 


The girls at the henhouse know the answer . . . and they're proving 
it to poultrymen every day. 

EGGSHELL BRAND Oyster Shell rings up the dealer's cash register so 
often because it's tops in the fleid for digestibility, palatability and 
economy. 

Hens prefer soft reef EGGSHELL BRAND over calclum substitutes. 
That's why poultrymen preter it. 


BRAND OYSTER SHELL 
product of 
“SHELL CORPORATION 


re 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


NEW! POSITIVE 


@ Requires only 15 to 

25 Ibs. air pressure 
oil free. 

@ Positive snap-shut 
action means more 
accurate weighing 
and flow control. 

@ Integroove blade ac- 
tion provides easy 
and smooth opera- 
tion... no jamming. 


BIN BOTTOM 


Never before .. . the sure, safe convenience of Arm- 

strong’s FAST POSITIVE ACTION VALVE for flow 

control of nearly all grain elevator, feed and mill opera- 

tions. Automatic operation assures dependable overload 
rotection, fast automatic closing if pressure or power 
ails. Electrically operated if preferred. 


8” x 8” size $99.50 f.0.b. Fairborn, Ohio, 
All sizes available from 6” up. 


O.B.ARMSTRONG& SON DAYTON DR. 


FAIRBORN, OHIO 


IT PROCESSES 


GRAIN 


TO GET MORE 


GAIN 


FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 


Yes, feed processed through a famous W-W Grain Roller Mill, 
is more digestible, makes livestock eat more, gain more. 

It's the quality roller mill with outstanding features such 
as simplified, precision control wheel for easy adjustment, 
chilled-cast “mill-type” rolls hardened through entire thick- 
ness of wall, heavy cast iron frame that last years longer than 
any other mill. Rolls don’t clash when running empty. A con- 
venient roller exchange regrooving service is available at 
low cost. 

Once you see it and compare it, you're sure to buy a W-W. 
Sizes from 6” to 36” widths. 

Write for free ‘iterature and attractive time-payment plan. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


3987 NORTH MARKET 
WICHITA 4, KANSAS 


Bulk Feed Station 
Serves Southern 


Broiler Area 


By JESS F. BLAIR 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


One of the bulk feed stations in 
the South is that erected at Dalton, 
Ga., by Ralston Purina Co. It was 
located here to serve the poultrymen 
of this area, and also is used as an 
outlet to many growers in northeast- 
ern Alabama. 

Alfred Griffin, manager of the sta- 
tion, says this is a one-man plant, 
as he is the only employee. He re- 
ceives the feed by rail from the mill 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., which is about 
35 miles to the north. 

Capacity of the eight large over- 
head bins averages about 40 tons of 
feed each, according to Mr. Griffin. 
When feed trucks drive under the 
loading tubes, Mr. Griffin finds out 
what kind of feed the driver wants. 
He then goes to his platform a few 
feet above the truck, rolls the scale 
and loading chute "inder the proper 
bin and starts loading. The feed is 
weighed by a Howe hopper scale. 

When loading is completed, the 
correct weight is stamped on a tick- 
et. The completed ticket shows the 
customer’s name, kind and weight of 
feed, compartment number and is fi- 
nally signed by the truck driver. 


Lead in 10 Minutes 


“Usually we can load a 7-ton bulk 
truck in 10 minutes,” said the mana- 
ger. “All through the day I keep a 
diminishing inventory of feed, so 
that we will know exactly how much 
sold. Then at the end of each month 
I send in a total record to the main 
office. Thus all bookkeeping, collect- 
ing and other details are tended to 
there.” 

“One reason the company put the 
station here,” he explained, “was to 
save our customers the trucking 
hauls from Chattanooga. The high- 


LOADING TRUCK—Shown is a re- 
tall feed dealer’s truck being loaded 
at the Dalton, Ga., bulk station. A 
j-ton bulk truck can be loaded in 10 


BULK STATION—The Ralston Puri- 
na Oo. bulk feed station at Dalton, 
Ga., serves northwest Georgia and 
northeast Alabama, Feed is shipped 
from the company’s mill at Chatta- 


way from Dalton to the mill is nar- 
row and congested, and has one hill 
after another. With this plant, we 
not only save the customer a lot of 
time, but he can also get some saving 
in feed prices.” 

“The narrow margin of profit on 
all poultry and livestock makes it 
necessary to operate more efficient- 
ly,” Mr. Griffin pointed out. “That's 
why most dealers are now using bulk 
trucks, buying their feed in large 
quantities and using every method 
possible to hold down feeding and 
maintenance costs.” 
is left in each bin. We also keep a 
record of tonnage and extra pounds 


North Dakota Studies 
Creep Lamb Rations 


BROOKINGS, S.D. — Research 
conducted at North Dakota State 
College indicates the grain ration for 
creep feeding suckling lambs can be 
quite varied and still produce good 


gains. 

In trials made in 1959 one group 
was given a pelleted ration consist- 
ing of 60 parts ground alfalfa and 
40 parts ground barley; the second 
was given crimped barley, the third 
cracked yellow corn, and the fourth 
a ration made up of 50 parts rolled 
oats, 34 parts cracked corn, 8 parts 
bran and 8 parts linseed oil meal. 

There was no great difference in 
gain shown among any of the rations 
used in the experiment, according to 
researchers. 

The pelleted ration and the cracked 
corn produced slightly greater gains, 
but the other rations may have been 
a little more attractive to the lambs 
if they had been ground a little more 
coarsely, researchers noted. 


MANAGER—Alfred Griffin, manager of the bulk plant, is shown standing on 
@ small platform loading a truck located below him. 
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RALPH JAROCH, WAUKESHA, wis. ‘“‘Four weeks 
after caging my birds yy were laying about 


through 5 Seesuthe when I ly had a 


ROBERT KELLER, NOTTINGHAM, 
around 1150 dozen hatching eggs a 4 
testing nf-180, I switched entirely to it. And 
the last three hatches came off at 87%... 
paid me a bonus of $172.00 in one month. I 
also like the steadier production nf-180 gives.’’ 


J. WEST UNITY, ©. ‘‘Four 


ow I began ‘losing hogs to necro and 
~ dysentery. We used some other treat- 
ments without results, then my feed company 
said to try nf-180. We tested it on half the 
sick pigs and in a week they were back pret 
near to normal... and didn’t come down wi 
scours again. If it hadn't been for nf-180, we'd 
have been out of the ~—s business.’’ 


1AN S$. THOMPSON, NEW HOPE, PA. “‘In these 


days of keen competition, every avenue must be 
emplo to hold up production and cut 
And I honestly think Ahat to make out in 
egg business, you have to have nf-180. It’s cut 
my mortality to the lowest ever. My feed con- 
version is running 3.5 lbs. to a zen eggs. 
eater of ~ old birds are still 
ying a 0- plan keep my birds an 
extra 4 to 6 weeks.” 


men... 
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problems 


Each got fast, effective help with 
good feeds containing nf-180 


Feed company research shows 
nf-180 even surpasses claims 


These four men are just a sample of the thousands who 
have switched to nf-180 . . . often after doing their 
own private testing beforehand. 

Several major feed companies have tested nf-180, too. 
One company with extensive research farm facilities 
found in making its own comparisons that results con- 
siderably exceeded the conservative claims which have 
been made by Hess & Clark. As a result, that com- 
pany now includes an nf-180 medicated layer ration in 
its line of feeds. (Many other feed manufacturers also 
regularly produce and sell nf-180 medicated feeds for 


poultry and swine.) 


You can list these benefits 

on your own feed tags 

With nf-180, you can make your feed tags more than a 
routine listing of ingredients. Actually, nf-180 can turn 
your feed tag into one of your most effective sales tools. 
Why? Look at the benefits you can promise when nf-180 
is in the feed: 


Layers (continuous low level): Increase egg produc- 
tion, improve feed-egg ratio, extend egg-laying period, 
maintain greater laying performance during stress, im- 
prove hatchability and increase production in the early 
laying period. 


Swine: Treat necro (bacterial enteritis, necrotic en- 
teritis, black scours) and vibrionic (bloody) dysentery. 


Booster feeds: The nf-180 label carries more poul- 
try disease prevention, treatment and control uses than 
any other feed medication today. 


We urge you to get the full HESS & CLARK 
facts on nf-180 medicated Division of Vick Chemical Company 


feeds and how they can be of 
service to you. Write or wire 
us ... or ask your Hess & 
Clark salesman for new infor- 

mation which he can supply. furazolidone 


Red Foley appears every Saturday on Hess & Clark’s NBC Moni- 
tor network radio program — 140 stations. He’ll be telling thousands 
of egg producers the benefits of nf-180 medicated feeds for improved 
egg production. To urban listeners he’ll promote new ideas for en- 
joying the “Golden Goodness of Eggs.” 

NT-9-8 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


No. 7789—Cut-off 
System 


The Howe Scale Co. announces a 
“Magnetic Reed Cut-off System” for 
accurate cut-off of scale loading. De- 
signed for use with Howe Tape-Drive 
Scales, it is available for single or 
multiple ingredient control. It con- 
sists of a magnet, reed switch and 


relay. The magnet is attached to the | 


top of the scale indicator. A reed 
switch is fastened to the end of a 
movable arm, mounted on the inside 
of the dial glass. By means of a knob, 
the switth can be positioned slightly 
inside of any point along the one de- 


scribed by the indicator magnet. To | 


complete the circuit, the two ends of 
the switch are wire-connected to the 
relay. The company says the unit 
minimizes the maintenance normally 
required for more complicated elec- 
tronic or mechanical systems com- 
monly used in batching and loading 
installations. For details, check No. 
7789 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7787—Crop 
Dryers 

Lennox Industries, Inc., announces 
the addition of two new products to 
its line of crop drying and aeration 
equipment. A heat section using nat- 
ural gas and known as the GB9- 
4000N is avaailable for use on the 
Lennox Super 600 recirculating dry- 
er. The unit is powered by a 15 hp. 
motor using three phase 110 volt AC 
current. The unit permits use of nat- 
ural gas fuel at elevator installations 
where it is more economical than LP 
gas fuel. The other new product is 
the GBI-75 supplemental heat dryer 


NEW SERVICE « 


this 


Feature of 
| dryer is an automatic humidistat on- 


(pictured above). 


off control. This control solves a 
problem in drying by shutting off the 
heat when relative humidity falls be- 
low a pre-set level and turning it on 
when relative humidity goes up to a 
maximum. The unit operates on LP 
gas, fits both the 21 in. and the 24 
in. Lennox tube-axial fans and may 
be attached to fans already installed 
on bins. It also has a two-stage burn- 
er which permits operation at 50% 
capacity—37,500 BTUH and at 100% 
capacity—75,000 BTUH. For details, 
check No. 7787 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7793—Antibiotic as 


Silage Preservative 


| A new use for antibiotics—the 
preservation of forage—has been an- 
nounced by Commercial Solvents 
Corp. The company announced a new 
| product, called “Silotracin,” for pre- 
vention of spoilage in silage. The ac- 
tive ingredient of the product is the 

antibiotic zinc bacitracin. The com- 
pany said that this is the first time 


) No. 7789—Cut-Off System 


(PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 


Others (list numbers) .......... 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


Send me information on the items marked: 


COUPON NOT VALID AFTER 60 DAYS 


GLIP OUT — FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


No. 7792—Cattle Feed Fortifier 
No. 7793—Antibiotic as Silage 
Preservative 


FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 
(See. 34.9, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Feedstuffs 


Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. ~ 


that an antibiotic used for human 
and animal health also has found 
application in the preservation of 
harvested forage crops. Silotracin 
was developed at CSC’s research cen- 
ter and has undergone field testing 
for three years, including agricultural 
experiment station tests. “Addition 
of Silotracin in small quantities to 
the contents of farm silos insures 
palatable preservation of silage, par- 
ticularly grass silage, by selectively 
discouraging the bacteria which make 
poor quality silage and by encourag- 
ing the bacterial action which pre- 
serves silage nutritional value,” the 
announcement said. ‘“‘When the treat- 
ed feed is removed from the silo, no 
trace of the antibiotic remains. .. . 
Also, experiments have shown that 
silage produced with the aid of Silo- 
tracin has greater digestibility for 
ruminants.” For more information, 
check No. 7793 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7790—Container 
System Booklet 


The concept of containerization and 
the functioning of the Fruehauf- 
GATX Container Program are de- 
scribed and illustrated in a 14-page 
booklet released by the Fruehauf 
Trailer Co. The booklet gives details 
of applications, operating principles, 
advantages and general specifications 
of the system's three basic elements 
—container, chassis and G-85 rail 
car. For copies of the booklet, check 
No. 7790 on the coupon a i mail. 


No. 7788—Pole-type 
Brooder Building 


A pole-type brooder building has 
been introduced by the E. G. Clinton 
Co. The brooder house incorporates 
pole-type construction throughout, 
and is 88 ft. wide, 200 ft. long and 24 
ft. high. It has almost 18,000 sq. ft. 


of floor space, which the company 
says allows for accommodating auto- 
matic feeders plus a large alley-way 
on each side and down the middle for 
cleaning with power equipment. The 
increased size also insures proper 
space per bird for lowering turkey 
growing costs, the company says. For 
more information, check No. 7788 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7792—Cattle 
Feed Fortifier 

Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., has an- 
nounced the development of “Vita- 
melk Beef,” a cattle feed fortifier de- 
signed to meet the specific fortifica- 
tion needs of today’s high energy beef 
rations. The product provides, in one 
package, the essential micro-nutri- 
ents which must be added to the 
grains, protein sources, bulk minerals 
and roughage to make a complete, 


well-balanced cattle feed, the com- 
pany says. The company is offering 
a copy of its Vitamelk Beef program 
booklet. For copies, check No. 7792 
on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 

No, 7751—Fiat belt conveyor, Rich- 
ardson Scale Co. 

No, 7752—Mobile egg unit, L. A. 
Pockman Manufacturing Co. 

Mo. 7758—Udder sponge display, 
Sparta Brush Co. 

No. 7754—Silage preservative, 
Taste Engineering, Inc. 

No. 7755—Packaged premix line, 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 

No. 7756—Poultry marketing cal- 
culator, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

No. 7757—Liquid feed movie, U.S. 
Industrial Chemicals Co. 

No. 7758—Hopper car unloader, 
Ripco Air Systems. 

No. 7761—Mobile feed mill, Barn- 
ard & Leas Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7762—Long-term leasing plan, 
Myers-Sherman Co. 

No. 7764—Mixing, weighing unit, 
Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7759—Piperazine product, Rho- 
dia, Inc. 

No. 7760—Hay shredding device, 
Daffin Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7768—High energy milk re- 
placer, Western Condensing Co. 


PGB-250 
Dry Vitamin A 
is distributed by: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
308 Stovall's Professional Building 
Tampa 2, Florida 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 Eleventh Street 
Denver, Colorado 


W. M. GILLIES, INC. 
6505 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles 48, California 


621 S. W. Morrison Street 
Portland 5, Oregon 


244 California Street 
San Francisco 11, California 


GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. 
310 South First Street 
Effingham, lilinois 


HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 840 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 


CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
2215 Forest Avenue 
Des Moines 11, lowa 

THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenue 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 

IN CANADA 

CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenue 
Toronto 8, Ontario, Canada 
8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


You can also get lower-potency PGB- 
30, PGB-30, and PGB-10 from these 
distributors. And, of course, you can 
get all four products directly from 
Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales Offices: New 
York and Chicago. 


leaders in research ° 
of vitamin A 
Distillation Products industries 
is a division of 
Eastman Kodak Company 
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No. 7765—Conversion table, St. Re- 


gis Paper Co. 

No. 7766—Chemical dehorning pro- 
duct, Hess & Clark. 

No. 7767—A utomatic pelleting, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

No. 7768—Air lock feeder, Young 
Machinery Co., Inc. 

No. 7769—Conveyor belting, Rus- 
sell Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7770—Suspended trough water- 
er, H. D. Hudson Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7771—Gravity conveyor, 
Rapids-Standard Co. 

No. 7772—Portable pelletizer, Dod- 
gen Industries. 

No. 7773—Loader and Piler, Ste- 
phens-Adamson Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7774—Round chick fount, Na- 
tional Ideal Co. 

No. 7775—Calf formula promotion, 
National Vitamin Products Co. 

No. 7776—Bovitrin promotion, 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7777—Picking machine, Gaines- 
ville Machine Co., Inc. 

No. 7778—New Terramycin pack- 
age, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7779—Vitamin K assay meth- 
od, Heterochemical Corp. 

No.. 7780—Feed mil] 
Myers-Sherman Co. 

No. 7781—Screener catalog, Or- 
ville Simpsen Co. 

No. 7782—Dry 
Mills. 

No. 7783—Guaranteed roller mill, 
Myers-Sherman Co. 

No. 7784—Dehydration equ pment, 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 

No. 7785— Bulk handling report, 
Fuller Co. 

No. 7786 — Loading bulletin, Mag- 
line, Inc. 


Topics Set for Poultry 
Section Speakers at 


Virginia Conference 


ROANOKE, VA. — Poultry section 
speakers on the 1960 Virginia Feed 


planning, 


dog food, Valley 


Convent‘on and Nutrition Conference | 


program are gearing their talks to 
the ways and means of increasing 
poultry profits through new feeds and 
better feeding practices. 

Dr. R. J. Krueger, a poultry spe- 
cialist with Lindsey-Robinson & Co., 
Roanoke, will lead off the poultry 
speakers with a talk on “How to 
Live With Lower Egg Prices.” Dr. 
E. P. Singsen, head of the poultry de- 
partment at the University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, Conn., will speak on 
“Controlled Feeding.” 

Set to get underway Tuesday af- 
ternoon, Feb. 23, at the Hotel Roan- 
oke, the poultry section also will fea- 
ture a talk by Dr. J. M. Snyder, di- 
rector of research for the Beacon 
Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y., on “Poul- 
try Feeds for Tomorrow,” and a sum- 
mary of research at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute by Dr. W. R. Luck- 


wisconsin 


LABORATORY 


RESEARCH 


SERVICES 


PRACTICAL 
| CHICK FEEDING STUDIES IN 
BATTERIES OR ON LITTER 
DETERMINATIONS OF: 
@VITAMIN @ANTIBIOTICS 
@ARSENICALS 
A.O.A.C. vitamin D3 chick assays 
U.S.P. vitamin D rat asscys — 
results in 8 doys 
U.S.P.or A.O.A.C, vitamin A assays 


icrobiologicel 
PROJECT RESEARCH AND CONSULTATION 
Write for price schedule 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P.O. Box 2059-N Madison, Wis. 


é 
| 


ham, Dr. H. Seigel and Dr. E. L. 
Wisman, all VPI staff members. 

Dr. Singsen will also speak on “Ob- 
servations on Turkey Nutrition.” 

A business meeting will round-out 
the afternoon program, at which 
time new officers and directors will 
be elected by the Virginia State Feed 
Assn. 

Evening workshops will be held 
Tuesday evening for the special in- 
terest groups, which include poultry, 
dairy, swine and beef cattle and 
sheep. 

About 200 feed industry represen- 
tatives and animal nutrition special- 
ists are expected to attend the con- 
vention and conference, sponsored 
jointly by the Virginia State Feed 
Assn. and the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 

R. L. Barnett, Roanoke, and Prof. 
Paul M. Reaves, of the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute’s department of 
dairy science, are serving as Cco- 
chairmen of the convention-confer- 
ence committee. 
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“Two years in operation 


AND NO MAINTE 
REQUIRED 


ager, right, offers 
complete service to 
customers, in the mod- 

ern office of Farm 

Service Company. 


Approximately two years ago the Farm Service 
Company suffered a fire that destroyed much of 
their property. “We contracted the T. E. Ibberson 


Manager of Farm Servic 
Company, Mediapo!ls. 
lowad, described his 
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From remote controls on the main floor, any one of five sectionalized 
screens offering “vortex grinding” may be inserted into the Hammermill 
without shutting down the mill. 


Construction Company of Minneapolis, to build us a 


complete new addition,” said Jim, “which included 
installation of a Strong-Scott Hammermill and 


Triple Action Mixer.” 


“We grind on the average of five hours a day 
and service an area of about eight miles radius of 
Mediapolis,” said Jim. “Even with a 100 H.P. 
motor on the mill and 30 H.P. on the blower,”’ he 
added, “‘our electric costs are kept at a minimum 
because we don’t have to stop the Hammermill 
to change screens between grinds.” 

“At Farm Service Company, mixing has be- 
come ‘just a push button operation,’ with the 
Strong-Scott Triple Action Mixer. We mix a three 
ton batch in five minutes,” said Jim, “and our 
customers are very pleased with the results.” 


') THE BIG YEAR FOR NEW EQUIPMENT 


45) Toft Street N.E 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


Located over head in the drivewcy ct Formers Service Company, 
Mediapolis, lowa, is a Strong-Scott three ton Mixer with positive-action 
chain drive. 


Please send me complete information on the 
Strong-Scott: 


TRIPLE ACTION MIXER HAMMERMILL 


Nome 


Address 


Dept. M!-60 


} 
| A IStrons scott 
NCE jf 
| | that’s how James te. 
iy. 
| 
| 
| 
Biological protein evaluations 
 - Insecticide Testing and Screening 
Other biological, chemical ond 


A Liquid Flavor Prepared 
to Resist Easy Oxidation . . . 


ANNOL "S" MM&R 


®@ Makes the taste of mineral feed supplements 
highly acceptable to animals. 


® Has the characteristic taste and odor of Anise. 


® Stabilized agaimsi oxidation: there is less 
tendency for it to fade out. 


® Most economical. Use only one pound per ton. 
Costs only $1.55 per Ib. in 40 lb. cans. 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, INC. 


Since 1895 . . . The Worid’s Most Famous Supplier of 
Essential Oils, Concentrated Flavors, and Basic Perfume Oils 
16 DESBROSSES STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


effective breeding performance 


¢ normal bone formation 
"e good haircoat color 
anemia protection 


¢ active enzymes 


Blended with your 

regular feedstuffs, Triangle 
Brand Copper Sulfate is one of 
the most effective, least expensive 

ways to promote healthy livestock. 
Customers look for extras these days. Include 
Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate in your feeds. 


Phelps Dodge Refining Corperation 


300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


OUTSIDE VIEW—Outside view of Farmers Grain Co., Edmond, Okla. The 
mill was enlarged a few years ago to take care of increased business. The 
new farm store just to the right is not shown in the picture. 


Diversified Program Helps 


Oklahoma Firm Increase Sales 


By Jess Blair 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


No one knows what the average 
feed dealer will be doing 10 years 
from now, in the opinion of Charles 
Suenram who, with his father, owns 
the Farmers Grain Co. at Edmond, 
Okla. 

Many farmers may quit, small 
flocks and herds may completely dis- 
appear, and the dealer may become 
an integrator who feeds only his own 
cattle or chickens or hogs. 

“Not knowing what the future 
holds, we've been preparing much 
the same as a decathlon performer 
gets ready for a track meet,” said 
Mr. Suenram. “We can go more into 
bulk feeding and integration, or we 
can also adapt to handling more of 
a farm and garden center business.” 

With this in mind, the owners add- 
ed bulk facilities a year or so ago, 
and then put in a 30-by-60 ft. store 
building that features farm and gar- 
den supplies. They still hold their 
feed trade, but find that the farm 
store amounts to one-third of the 
sales. 

“We may promote our own feed- 
ing programs,” he explained, “be- 
cause in this area many changes are 
taking place. Some city men are 
buying up a good many small farms, 
planting the fields to grass and run- 
ning a few head of cattle. They do 
very little feeding. You can seldom 
work up a big, steady business with 
these men, because they use the es- 
tates mostly as a hobby or week-end 


retreat. They just don’t trade much 
in Edmond.” 

To offset this type of loss in trade, 
the firm reached out and added cus- 
tomers in other areas. With a diver- 
sified trade in mind, the firm bought 
a five-ton bulk truck which has three 
compartments for hauling different 
kinds of feed. 

The mill can mix any kind of feed, 
either in bulk or sacked form, and 
specializes in the dairy trade. This 
is something that goes on every 
month in the year with little varia- 
tion, Mr. Suenram says. By catering 
to dairymen and helping them with 
various problems, this has become a 
good outlet for feed, with seldom 
more than 30 days credit. 

“We've also promoted turkeys and 
other projects,” says the manager, 
“but have never gone in for heavy 
financing. Mostly, we try to work 
up a business that will keep our feed 
mill busy without tying up too much 
capital.” 

The owners have put a lot of em- 
phasis on the farm store. They found 
that farmers prefer trading here 
rather than going to various places 
in town. Some of the fastest-selling 
items have been fertilizer and in- 
secticides, poultry and livestock 
equipment, garden supplies, binder 
twine, field seeds and various kinds 
of herbicides, sanitation products and 
rodent killers. 

The firm held a big, two-day open 


SELF-SERVICE BUYING—Displaying products for self-service buying, the 
Farmers Grain Co. new farm store is already accounting for one-third of the 
firm’s business, and only one extra employee was added. 
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The crate 
that 
market 


It could have been filled with heavy, profitable birds other coccidiostat can. Be sure your broiler starter 
...if coxy breakthroughs hadn’t taken their toll. The and grower rations contain the industry's most effec- 
use of NiCars could have made the big difference. tive coccidiostat...join the “Switch to NiCars”! 
NiCars virtually destroys coccidia in broiler flocks, Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., 
reduces mortality and subclinical infections as no Rahway, New Jersey. 


Join the switch to > ® Zh 
MERCK 
iCarb 

GF MERCK 8 €0., ING, FOR NICARBAZIN Tried, Tested and Proved on over Four Billion Birds! 


| 
VLA 
| 


UNUSUAL ITEMS — The Farmers 
Grain Co., Edmond, Okla., seeks un- 
usual items to sell. Charles Suenram, 
a partner in the firm, shows two 


farm signs. 


house which got the store off to a 
fast start. Advertised in all the 
papers and on radio, the event was 
a bigger success than expected. 

“A secondary benefit,” said Mr. 
Suenram, “was in moving our offices 
into this building, which is just a 
short distance from the elevator. 
Now when people come here to do 
business, they browse through the 
store and often buy something else.” 


Visits Pay Off 

The farm store increased the cus- 
tomer service load, because garden- 
ers and housewives, as well as live- 
stock feeders, are always seeking in- 
formation. Mr. Suenram is usually 
present to help out with problems. 
He may go to the customer’s home 
to look at a diseased tree or inspect 
a garden or to take a soil sample. 
But all such visits pay off in good 
will and in making another steady 
customer. 

“I've often heard feed dealers talk 
about the modern trends putting 
them out of business,” he said, “but 


we are finding that many owners are | 


overlooking sales right in their own 
area. In addition to available 
business, why not sell the farmer his 
equipment and medication, then sell 
him field seed 
flower pots and garden tools? The 
market is often there; it just needs 
developing.” 

By a planned program of diversi- 
fication, the firm has enjoyed a 
steady increase in sales. And much 
of this has been brought about by 


and his wife a few | 


feed | 


stocking more profitable items and | 


selling them for cash. 

The store gets a legitimate profit 
on every item sold, even on field 
fertilizers which have been sold al- 
most at cost by some firms. The 
Farmers Grain Co. now buys in large 
quantities, which cut down on 
freight and handling charges. Opera- 
tions have been streamlined in every 
department. Bulk feed has been pro- 
moted. Self-service displays in 
store reduce the number of em- 
ployees needed. 

“One final thing which helps,” said 
Mr. Suenram, “is in just plain old 
talk. We discuss problems with our 
customers, find out what their needs 
are, what plans they have and then 
figure out some way to help them. 
The farmer is looking for a way of 
survival. If we can help him make 


N. K. Parrish 


BROKER JOBBER 


FEEDSTUFFS « 
MILO-KAFIR-WHEAT-FIELD SEED 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
PORTER 2-8787 


the | 


more money, he will buy more feed 
and other supplies from us. A bit of 
planning between customer and deal- 
er can be beneficial to both.” 


Joins Nutrena Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS—Jens E. Nielsen, 
former Wisconsin Livestock Breed- 
ers Assn. representative, has been 
named to the sales staff of Nutrena 
Mills, Inc., according to Warren H. 
Engelland, northern region sales 
manager. 

Mr. Nielsen will service the firm’s 
livestock and poultry production sys- 
tems to farmers and dairymen in the 
Minneapolis area. 

He graduated from the University 
of Illinois with a major in general 
agriculture. 


> 


KIWANIS PRESIDENT 
ALBANY, GA.—Ralph Allison, op- 
erator of a feed business here, has 
been made president of the Dough- 
erty County Kiwanis Club. 


Report Rate of Gain 
Can Influence Ratio 
Of Fat and Lean Meat 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—The rate 
of gain of steers in the feedlot can 
influence the ratio of fat and lean 
meat in the carcass and the efficiency 
of feed use by the animal, Oklahoma 
State University researchers report. 


Basically, what researchers said 
they found in trials, now in their 
fourth year, was rapid gain shortens 
time required to reach market 
weight, produces more fat and less 
lean in carcass and requires more 
grain to produce a pound of gain, 
while moderate gain involves longer 
time to reach market weight, pro- 
duces more lean and less fat in car- 
cass and more gain made from rough- 
age—less from more costly grains. 

Four groups of steers have been 
used each year. All steers have been 
individually fed to gain 400 Ib., but 
feed levels have varied between 


groups to produce different rates of 
gain. Steers have been fed varying 
amounts of milo to gain as follows: 

Lot 1—Rapid gain for 400 Ib. 

Lot 2—Moderate gain for 400 lb. 

Lot 3—Rapid gain for 200 Ib., then 
moderate gain for 200 lb. 

Lot 4—Moderate gain for 200 lb., 
then rapid gain for 200 Ib. 

Calves fed to gain rapidly all the 
way reached final weight in a short- 
er time, had higher live and dressing 
grades and produced a carcass with 
about 6% more fat than those fed 
moderately. Dressing percentages 
showed little difference between 
groups, researchers report. 

Although it required about 50 days 
longer to reach the desired weight, 
calves fed to gain moderately 
throughout needed 26% less grain 
than the rapid-gaining steers. Also 
steers gaining at the moderate rate 
produced approximately 8% more 
muscle tissue. Tenderness and palata- 
bility tests indicated essentially no 


\ 


All over the Heart-Land 
of America... 


\ 
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Eighteen Butler Giant Bins, 21 x 32 
“with a capacity of approximately a 


difference between the rapidly and 
moderately gaining steers. 
Calves fed according to either the 


high-moderate or moderate-high. pro- 
grams have been 
' most respects, between the rapid and 


intermediate, in 


moderate gaining groups, the re- 


| searchers said. Calves were more in- 


fluenced by the feeding regime dur- 
ing the last half of the feeding peri- 


' od than during the first half. 


Most promising of the four feed- 
ing regimes tested may be the mod- 
erate-high treatment in terms of feed 
efficiency and quality of carcass, re- 
searchers said. 


Reduction in Georgia 
Broiler Output Seen 


ATHENS, GA.—‘“Like a burnt 
child fearing the fire,” broiler pro- 
ducers in Georgia are expected to re- 
duce output in 1960 because of their 
experience with low prices in 1959, 
according to extension economists at 


the University of Georgia College of 
Agriculture. In spite of this, however, 
economists expect broiler production 
to remain high. 

Fewer pullets were placed as po- 
tential breeders in the fall of 1959, 
and production may be down enough 
early in 1960 for prices to encourage 
expansion late in the year. Prices for 
the new year may average near or 
just above the 16¢ average for 1959, 
the Georgia economists say. 

At present, it seems that if profits 
are to be made in 1960, production 
must be limited to an amount that 
will be consumed at good prices to 
the producer. That may be near or 
below the amounts produced late in 
1959, the extension economists say. 

Large-scale, quality-controlled egg 
production now has a less favorable 
outlook, they note. Large scale egg 
production has developed in the broil- 
er belt and elsewhere during the last 
few years. Investments for produc- 
tion were made when egg prices were 
higher because of the deficit position 
of the Southeast in egg supply. How- 


ever, Southeast egg prices now are 
more nearly comparable to national 
egg prices. 


Feedstuffs 
Down in W. Virginia 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—-Commer- 
cial feedstuffs sold in West Virginia 
during the first six months of 1959 
were down 8,390 tons with a drop in 
retail value of $425,000 over the com- 
parable period of 1958. This drop oc- 
curred despite a hike of $1@7 a ton 
on most retail feed prices over the 
1958 period, according to the West 
Virginia Department of Agriculture. 

Commercial feeding stuffs sold dur- 
ing the first six months of 1959 total- 
ed 173,156 tons as compared with 
181,546 during the comparable period 
of 1958, reported J. T. Johnson, com- 
missioner of agriculture. The retail 
value of these feeds amounted to 
$17,194,353, approximately $425,000 
less than the first half of 1958. 

According to manufacturers classi- 


an 


Eight 24’ x 24’ Butler Giant Bins store 
nearly 80,000 bushels of grain in Missouri. 


BUTLER GIANT BINS 


CUT GRAIN STORAGE COSTS 


Here are some of the reasons why .. . 
BIG VOLUME STORAGE . . . models up to 36 feet in diameter, as high as 40 feet at 
the eave. The biggest Butler Giant Bin holds over 36,000 bushels! 


LOWEST-COST SAFE STORAGE . . . grain is safe from moisture and infestation at 
a cost-per-bushel no other bin storage can better. 


EASY TO MAINTAIN .. . aeration, fumigation and cleaning are simple in a Butler 
Giant Bin. Automatic handling equipment available on any size. 

WIDE RANGE OF SIZES . . . lets owners tailor storage to fit specific needs, makes 
it easy to segregate, condition and store various types and grades of grain. 
BETTER BUTLER CONSTRUCTION . . . designed and built of extra-heavy galvanized 
steel for safest storage, longest life. The strongest in the grain bin industry. 


Do you need big, low-cost grain storage? Get full details on Butler Giant Bins and 
how they can save you money. Your nearest Butler Dealer, Butler Builder 
or Butler Contractor will be glad to help . . . or, if you’d rather, write direct. 


Diameter | 18 | 21 2 124) 24 | 24 | 24 | 241] 24 | 27 | 27 | 27 | 36 | 36 | 36 
16° | 18°8"| 32° | 16° | 18°8"| 21°4"| 24° | 32°| 40° | 24° | 32° | 40° | 24° | 32° | 407 
mia 
| 2 | 2 | ~| | | Bl : 8/3 


* Maximum capacity is determined by adding grain compaction factor, based on 604 wheat or beans to cubic measure, 
and filling under roof above eave. Compaction factor will vary by test weight, type of grain, and depth of grain stored. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 402, P.O. Box 7027, 1020 East 63rd Street, Kansas City, Missouri 


902 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Mi 


polis 14, Mi 
1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 2, 2710 Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California 


Manutacturers of Equipmtent for Farming, Oi! Transportation, Outdoor Advertising » Metal Buildings - Contract Manufacturing 
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NEW 


PRESIDENT—Harry D. To- 
bias (left), Goldenrod Oil Meal Sales 
Co., is the new president of the Mem- 


phis Board of Trade (Feedstuffs, 
Jan. 16, page 4). With him is Paul 
B. Mulroy, Quaker Oats Co., who 
served as the board’s chief executive 
until Mr. Tobias’ recent election. 


fication, the following tonnages were 
reported sold. Poultry feeds totaled 
102,118 tons which was 599% of the 
reported tonnage. Dairy and other 
cattle feed was next in importance, 
totaling 32,617 tons and 19% of the 
total. Feed for workstock, hogs, 
sheep, other miscellaneous livestock 
and pets made up the remainder. 
Dog, cat and other pet foods made 
ue most advance in price, but be- 
cause of reduced tonnage, approxi- 
mately $180,000 less money was spent 
for dog and cat foods during the first 
six months in 1959 as compared to 
the same period in the previous year. 


Commercial Feedstuffs Sold in West 
Virginio—Jan. 1-June 30, 1959 


6-Month Per cent 
Kind of feed total! by kinds 
tons % 
Dairy 30,563 74 
Calf 659 5 
Bee! 1,169 J 
Misc. cattle 26 o 
Total cattle 32,617 16.8 
Laying mash 31,193 18.0 
Chick feed 11,348 65 
Broilers 46,738 27.0 
Turkeys 5,810 34 
Scratch grains 7,029 41 
Tota! poultry 102,118 $9.0 
Hog 6,685 3.9 
Horse and mule 4,546 24 
Sheep and goat 506 3 
Misc. livestock 308 a 
Tota! other livestock 12,045 7.0 
Total livestock and 
poultry feed 146,780 648 
Rabbit $83 3 
Dog 6.711 3° 
Cat . 460 3 
Fish 26 oe 
Bird 92 oe 
Total rabbit and pet 7,872 45 
Wheat mill products 6,926 40 
Rye & oat mill products 168 | 
Corn products 7,467 43 
Grain mixtures 634 4 
| Brewers grains 200 i 
Total grain products 15,395 8.9 
Alfalfa mea! 74 
Beet and citrus pulp 20 ed 
Cottonseed mea! 170 
Linseed of! mea! 53 
Fish meal, tankage and 
meat scraps is? ! 
Soybean ol! mea! 1,263 a 
Total protein feeds 1,739 12 
Total minerals 1,370 8 
Total all feeds 173,156 100.0 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have 
Reader Service Department: 


35. Selence and Service—a |6-page summary of A 


nominal additional charge 


versity of Illinois 


40. Improved Feed Ingredient Processing—Dr. J. W. 
ward, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


41. Computer Formulation of Feeds—Dr. W. H. 
Kansas State University 


42. Nutritional Physiology of the Rumen: A New 
versity of Maryland 


Problems in Bulk Handling and 
J. D, Johnson, General Mills, Inc. ...........02-+- 208 


44. Principles of Grain 
Engineer, lowa State University 


vs. Limited Energy 
Pullet—Dr. J Texas A&M ........ 
of Feeding to Ketosis in 


51. Broiler 


ana State University 


more, each. 


Producing Broiler 
University of Maryland 
55. Feed Manufacturers—Beware of 


56. Use of Tables, 
Formulating Least- 
Pennsylvania State University 


sity of Wisconsin .......... 


Pennsylvania State University . 


61. What Protein Level for Chicken lew 
Quisenberry, Texas A&M College ........+.000- 


in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ 


26. Feedstuffs’ 1959 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients— 


Golden Year articles covering aT phases of feed tadentey. 
Quantity discounts. Imprinting distributor's name po 


to Rumen Nutritioa—Dr. J. C. Shaw, Formery Unk 


R 
L. H. Schultz, University of Wisconsin ........... 20¢ 


Management—Prof. Ewell P. Roy, Louisi- 


52. Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattle and 
Sheep—+-page article, by Dr. S. H. Morrison, Nutrition 
Consultant, 25¢ single copy; 3-5 copies I5¢ ea.; 10 or 


53. Grain Bank Operation—Dr. W. S. Farris, Purdue Uni 


Treated Grain—Dr. 

A. A. Camp, Texas Station 20¢ 
Analog Computers in 

“Teed Mixes—Dr. R. F. — 


57. Protein and Energy for Layers—Dr. M. L. Sunde, a 


60. Forage Testing Gains R. S. 
Diets—Dr. J. H. 
20c 


Iowa Swine Testing 
Assn. Boars Showing 


Big Improvements 


AMES, IOWA—Test records of 
boars being offered at the Iowa 
Swine Testing Assn. sales indicate 
swine breeders “have made progress 
in developing market-type quality 
strains of stock with rates of gain 
and feed efficiency that would have 
seemed fantastic before the station 
testing started less than four years 
ago,” according to Robert C. deBaca, 
animal husbandman at Iowa State 
University. 

“The test records of boars offered 
in these sales thus far,” Mr. deBaca 
said, “surpass any made before in 
Iowa.” 

Test indexes recorded thus far run 
as high as 180. (The highest index in 
the first test lots sold in the summer 
of 1956 was 145, and the median was 
115.) This year’s top test index so 
far is almost double the lowest index 
in the first testing station sale—95. 

Mr. deBaca said this great im- 
provement achieved by leading Iowa 
swine breeders in less than four years 
is both a tribute to the skill of Iowa 
breeders and an opportunity for mar- 
ket hog producers to make a sub- 
stantial advance in their position in 
the hog market. 

Partly as a result of this rapid im- 
provement, Mr. deBaca said, it was 
practical to change the meatiness fig- 


centage of top-price meat would be 
equivalent, on the old test basis, to 
the almost unbelievable total of 62% 
lean cuts, Mr. deBaca said. 

Boars on the current tests aver- 
aged as high as 2.64 lb. daily gain 
on a standard Corn Belt fattening 
ration. Feed consumption per 100 Ib. 
of gain went as low as 257 lb. of 


feed. 
Higher Grades 
Testers classify the carcasses of 
barrow brothers of the boars as C, 


When the Iowa swine improvement 
testing program began, the highest 
grade in the first tests was AA. Mr. 
deBaca said the testers now have had 
to recognize two grades higher than 
AA—a triple A and quadruple A. 

“Top carcasses this year ranked 
AAAA. The next group ranked AAA. 
The average carcass in the Ames 
station tests was AA—placing this 
year’s average quality at the point 


Sales Trainee Joins 


Western Condensing 


APPLETON, WIS.—An announce- 
ment by Win S. Welch, sales man- 


Brash young clerk: “Since one of 
your vice presidents just died, do you 
think I could take his place?” 

Boss: “It’s all right with me if you 
can arrange it with the undertaker.” 


Sue: “I believe my husband is the 
most generous man in the world.” 

Lou: “How’s that?” 

Sue: “Well, I gave him a dozen of 
the loveliest neckties for Christmas, 
and he took them right down and 
gave them to the Salvation Army.” 


¢ 


Famous Last Words 
“Take care of Miss Blue’s perma- 
nent, willya Marge,” said the beauty 
parlor operator, “I gotta give this 
henna rinse.” 
First Lawyer: “You’re a low-down 


cheat!” 
Second Lawyer: “You’re an unmit- 


Pellet om and loins, instead o ean | Judge (rapping): “Now that the 
47. — Die Life—by R. & Patterson, Procter cuts. The top barrow brothers of attorneys have identified each other, 
amble Co. PITT Ta eee approved boars in the first 1956 sale we shall proceed with the case.” 
48. were considered exceptionally good 
University Feed 4 their carcasses yielded 52.6% 
M. , Corn ean cuts. The top barrow so far this 
season yielded 40.8% ham and loin A young man was seated opposite 
49. Limited Feed for the — (pork chops) alone. This high per- | a nice old lady in a Pullman car. For 


some time he sat vigorously chewing 
gum. 

Finally the old lady leaned for- 
ward and said: “It’s so nice of you 
to try to make conversation, but I 
must tell you I am stone deaf.” 


Laundry sign: “We do not tear 
your laundry with machinery. We do 
it carefully by hand.” 


versity . eee ee B, A, AA, and so on, with C the low- 
est grade. “C” indicates a carcass Signs of the times—On a rural 
54, Cost of Meat—Dr. N. Vv. foe: ~ with less than 32% ham and loin. gas station: “Buzz twice for night 


service. Then keep your shirt on 
while I get my pants on!” 


“I left a bottle of Scotch on the 
train this morning. Was it turned in 
to the lost and found department?” 

“No, but the fellow who found it 
was.” 


58. Fifty Years of Scientific Development in Swine Nutri- where the top quality was in 1956. 
tion—Dr. J. H. Conrad, Purdue University ........ 20¢ The the 
station test cut out 36.6% ham : 
59. Grolier Gerald F. Combs, University YOU CAN TELL... 


t FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 i | ager for Peebles’ 
Reader Service Department Minsecpolis 40, Mins. Western Con-, 
densing Co., divi- 

enclosed. Dairies, revealed 

3 26 35 38 40 41 42 43 that James D. 
6a 8s Forsmo recently 

55 56 57 58 59 60 61 joined Western’s ’ 
! (Check code sumber of reprint desired) B | sales training pro- she’s had her 
| gram. Forame CAFNECTAR 

enter this morning 
program since Cafnectar fortifies milk replacers 
i AMY A late in 1959. J. D. Forsmo sweet milk flavor calves love. — 
Prior to jo Western, according Write for sample and inforn ation. 
to t announcement, r. Forsmo 
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RESEARCH 


(Continued from page 22) 


eerigin, etc. It is pointed out that the 
mmethod has had practical applica- 
; ‘tion for several months (over a year) 
Wby the California Agricultural Ex- 
} “tension Service, that the sampling 
\procedures have not proven to be 
‘impractical, and that the laboratory 
pwork has been done by commercial 
aboratories, dairy cooperatives, feed 
mpanies, hay grower cooperatives 
fond college laboratories in a satis- 
mMactory manner. California livestock- 
en and dairymen have received the 
ystem well and from 10 to 400 ton 
ts have been sampled satisfactorily. 
is is well worth further study and 
ractical application in other sections 
the country to determine its fur- 
er use and the effects of differing 
ropping practices and forages. 


inary Medical 
pp. 510-512, Nov. 15, 1959. 


BSTRACT AND COMMENT 
_ Several experiments were conduct- 
led by the Texas group to determine 


. the ability of nf-180 administered 
Pane n the ration to prevent the develop- 


ment of signs and lesions in turkeys 

lexperimentally infected with various 
trains of PPLO. Also, the therapeu- 
ic value of injected suspensions of 
is drug was determined in several 
ials. 

= The results of the first trial involv- 


: Ss ang 75 birds, six weeks old, and start- 
WL Sed on feed containing 0, 100 or 200 
oe igm. of furazolidone per ton of feed 
= fed three days before inoculation and 
ih continued for four weeks, showed no 
prophylactic value against infectious 
% sinusitis for this drug with the C2 


strain of PPLO. 

In the second trial with 160 tur- 
keys, six weeks old, and placed in 
lots of 20 birds each, 200 gm. of 

i furazolidone per ton of feed started 
sat the time of inoculation apparently 
had some degree of therapeutic value 
when birds were infected with either 
Tl, C2, Cl or C6 strains of PPLO. 
Twenty-one days after inoculation 

i! with each strain, the percentage of 

birds with signs of respiratory dis- 
ease or swollen sinuses were as fol- 

lows: Strain Tl—medicated (20%), 

not medicated (30%); C2—medicated 

4 (10%), not medicated (35%); C-1— 

| “medicated (5%), not medicated 


(10%); and C6—medicated (35%), 
‘not medicated (70%). 

} ' A suspension of small particles of 

"| furazolidone injected in each sinus 


affected at the 200 mg. level resulted 
| Sin 86.9% successful results in 107 
}# ~ sinuses so treated. A level of 100 mg. 
in each affected sinus of a large sized 
suspension was only partially effec- 


in the various scientific journals re- 


cently on various antibiotics and/or 
other drugs in the treatment and 
prevention of infectious sinusitis in 
chickens and turkeys. Several points 
from these articles were: 

(1) Slightly higher levels of drugs 
are needed in field conditions than 
under laboratory conditions. (West 
Va., 1958) 

(2) It takes about 50% more medi- 
cation per ton of feed to treat birds 
at 12 weeks of age as compared with 
birds five weeks of age. (Mass., 1958) 


cidial and permit egg transmission of 
the condition, etc. (West Va., 1959; 
Mass., 1958) 

(6) Furazolidone suspensions are 
quite effective in treatment of sinu- 
sitis if of correct level, correct parti- 
cle size and administered directly in 
the sinuses. (Current TeXas work, 
1959; Delaware, 1958) 

(7) Erythromycin administered di- 
rectly in sinuses was 100% effective 
in controlling artificially infected 
birds and 88% effective in controlling 
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naturally-infected birds. (Ohio, 1958) 

(8) Dihydrostreptomycin appears 
to be only effective when given by in- 
jection early in the incubation peri- 
od. (West Va., 1958; Virginia, 1958) 

(9) 100 grams of antibiotics of 
choice and which are effective are 
necessary in most instances, with 
level keyed to resistance of organism 
and age of birds. Chlortetracycline 
appears to be drug of choice in most 
cases, based on both field reports and 


research reported so far. 


tive. 
Quite a few reports have appeared 
; 


REPEAT CUSTOMERS PROVE .. . THE 


WHIRLWIND FEEDER 


DOES A BETTER JOB — LONGER! 


COLLIER LIVESTOCK FEEDER CO. 
BOX 896-G, RALLS, TEXAS 


(3) When all the recently reported 


work is summarized, the antibiotic 
chlortetracycline appears to be more 
effective than either oxytetracycline 
or furazolidone when given in the 
feed at comparative levels. (West 
Va., 1958; 1959; Mass., 1958) 

(4) Oxytetracycline and chlorte- 
tracycline appear to be equally ef- 
fective when administered directly 
in the sinuses at comparative levels. 
(West Va., 1958) Tetracycline so ad- 
ministered was not quite as effective. 

(5) Drugs used commonly in treat- 
ment are viristatic rather than viri- 


HAMMOND Helicoid 
SCREW, CONVEYOR 


All Flighting is precision 

formed and welded to pipe to- 

"gether with forged end lugs which 

combine to make a rigid one-piece unit. 

Cold rolling of Flighting produces a dense, 

hard finish and increases the Brinnell hard- 

ness of the steel. 

Write for Literature 


SCREW CONVEYOR CORPORATION 


754 HOFFMAN ST HAMMOND. IND WINONA MISS SANTA CLARA CAL 


You get up to 341.30 bonus goods in 


the BANAFLY' Syrup early order offer! 
Choose from 5 “EXTRA PROFIT” deals 


featuring last year’s hottest selling 


fly killer—backed in ’60 by a highly successful, 
pre-tested local and national advertising 
program using leading farm radio stations 
and magazines. Sell the first choice* brand of 
fly killers. Order your. initial stock now of 


BANAFLY’Spray Base, Dry Bait and genuine 


EASY TO SELL —Banarty is a 


dramatic fly killer, farm-proved in '59, 
pre-sold in ’60 by saturation advertising. 
Two sizes in plastic squeeze bottles: 

4 oz. $1.00 Rtl. 16 oz. $2.95 Rtl. 


EASY TO USE-—just squeeze from 
plastic bottle. BANAFLY sticks 
and kills on any surface. 


SAFE - officially approved for use in 
milk houses or wherever there is a fly 
problem on the farm. 


*For example, a Minnesota dairyman wrote— 
“BANAFLY Syrup killed so many flies | weighed 
them, using a dairy scale. | found it killed from 
1 Ib.-10 oz. to 2 Ibs. of flies a day!” 


OFFERS 


Fill out and mail this coupon today. 
Early order offers end March 31st. 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, Inc 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Send complete information on BANAFLY Syrup 
“bonus goods” offers. 


NAME 


STREET OR ROUTE 


ZONE 


| 
ae || The Prophylactic and Therapeutic 
Value of Furazolidone Against In- 
ei @L. C. Grumbles, A. |. Flowers and R. 
W. Moore, Texas Agricultural Experiment 
2 
| ® 
| 
| 
° 
For mineral ond salt feeding. It's portable, 
duroble—all steel corrosion-protected! For 
details regarding dealerships write . . . § 
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MORE GRANITE LESS DUST 


SHARP-INSOLUBLE 


GRANITE GRIT 


FEED MERCHANTS Reap Greater Profits with the 
Fastest Growing Poultry Grit in America. 


Ri-Stone promotes healthier birds, faster 
growth, lower feed costs. , 


Your inquiries invited. Write for sample kit 
and a copy of “The Experience Behind Ri-Stone”. 


Get Ri-Stone in the economical 80 lb. bags. 
A size for all ages. Fine, Medium, Coarse and 
Turkey sizes. 


Fine Aggregate Division 


RION CRUSH STONE CORP., Rion, S. C. 


QUARRIERS OF GRANITE FOR OVER 70 YEARS. 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


control 
material 


DRAVER FEEDERS 


available with automatic controls 


Avoid overloading of hammer and attrition mills, sifters, 
mixers, and other production machines, by using Draver 
Feeders to control the flow of bulk materials. Machine 
choke-ups can cause costly downtime and reprocessing, per- 
haps excessive wear «2 the equipment. Dravers give you 
low cost protection against these production losses . . . assure 
steady production at most efficient capacity. 

There is a standard Draver Feeder to feed accurately 
most any bulk material, at rates from ounces to thousands of 

pounds an hour. Timing controls—such as shown on the 
Sty le “AA” Draver Wing-Type Feeder illustrated above— | 
are available for feeding preset amounts at automatic inter- 
vals to continuous processes. 

What is your bulk feeding problem? Send information 
on your requirements, and our engineers will give you de- 
tails on a Draver Feeder that will save you production time 
and money. There is no obligation. 


FEEDING + MIXING + SIFTING + GRINDING + WEIGHING + PACKING 
and PACKAGING EQUIPMENT FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRIES 


B.F. Gump Co. 


Engineers and Manufacturers since 1872 
1310 S. Cleere Avenue . . . 


50, 


MILL—This three story building housed a flour mill until it w 


te a custom feed mill and storage area. The feed mill addition is at the rear. 


Custom Feed Mill Increases 
Kentucky Firm's Business 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


How much does the addition of a 
modern, efficient custom mill mean to 
a feed business in terms of increased 
volume and traffic? 

A case in point is Patterson & 
Guthrie Co., Harrodsburg, Ky. The 
firm had a three story flour mill in 
this city of 5,262, and also sold feed 
and other farm supplies for many 
years. 

Then three years ago, J. T. Patter- 
son and his son-in-law, Lee Guthrie, 
decided to discontinue the making of 
flour and substitute a modern custom 
mill. They felt that such a custom 
mill would serve the increasing grind- 
ing and mixing needs of the many 
dairy, hog, poultry and horse raisers 
in the area. 

The old flour mill building was 
utilized for storage and corn crack- 
ing, etc., but a small, compact cus- 
tom mill addition was erected at the 
rear. 

The results? 

From November through May each 
year the mill will grind 75,000 Ib. 
daily, exclusive of ingredients added 
and mixed. 

Some days the custom mill grinds 
and mixes for 50 farmers, most of 
whom bring in their grain in small 
or large lots. Each farmer who 
comes in for grind and mix service 
gets a printed number. In that way 
there is no confusion about who 
comes next, states A. R. Woods, mill 
manager. 

The firm has a wet molasses stor- 
age tank in the basement that holds 
45,000 lb. The firm uses about 35,000 
lb. molasses every 10 days. In addi- 
tion, some dry molasses is used. 


Equipment in the custom mill in- 
cludes a 75 h.p. Seco hammermill, 
with 20 h.p. on the blower; two 2-ton 
Kelly Duplex vertical mixers; Kelly 
Duplex hoist; Seco molasses blender; 
30-ton Winslow scale, and a Clipper 
seed cleaner. 

According to Lee Guthrie, who 
manages the business, most of the 
feed sold is in bags. 

Most customers buy from one half 
to one ton of feed at a time. The 
grind and mix charges are 15¢ cwt. 
Hay grinding is 10¢ per bale. A spe- 
cial dumping chute for hay bales is 


MILL MANAGER—A. R. Woods, 
custom mill manager, is shown sack- 
ing feed at one of the two mixers. 


FARM SUPPLIES—Lee Guthrie (right), business manager, discusses cattle 
back scratcher with a farmer. Note the neat appearance of the farm supplies 


a 
4 GUTNRIE 
converted 
| CRUSHED 
CRUSH STOM CORP 
eon ec a 
Don't lose production time... 
room. 


The strategic geographical location of Butler Chemical 
Company allows them to furnish feed and mineral 
manufacturers a defluorinated phosphate . . . PoL- 
LYPHOS . . . at a low, low delivered cost per unit of phos- 
phorus. This is especially true for those manufacturers 
located in the western half of the United States. 


Plant & Warehouse: P.O. Box938 e 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis « 
James P. Sprigg Co., LosAngeles * 


Galena Park, Texas *« 


White Star ConcentratesCo., Portland « 
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has an all time high phos- 
phorus content of 19% with a minimum 32% — max- 
imum 35% calcium and no more than 0.19% fluorine. 

BuTLER PoLLypHos can be obtained in 100 Ib. 
multi-wall bags, in bulk, or in truck or carload lots, 

Phone, wire or write us or your nearest Butler 
Sales Agent for delivered prices of BUTLER POLLYPHOS 
to your plant. 


Sales Division: 1230 Esperson Building 
Houston 2,Texas *« Phone CA 2-9711 


Phone OR 2-7587 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co., Des Moines * Warren Sales Co., Denver 


E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B.C. 


— 
- 4 
| 
& | 
i} 
Butler 
| 


DUMPING CHUTE—A. R. Woods, 
mill manager, is shown at the special 
hay dumping chute. Hay bales are 
cut apart and dropped directly into 
the drag in pieces. 


used and the firm can grind 60 bales 
of hay in 20 minutes, reports Mr. 
Woods. 

“We are well pleased with the 
steady increase in our grinding and 


mixing volume,” states Mr. Guthrie. 
“We get more customers than be- 
fore, and we also have an opportuni- 
ty to service them regularly. Once a 
farmer gets satisfactory grinding and 
mixing service at a mill, he does not 
change to other sources as a rule. 
We find that helping the farmer 
decide what rations will bring him 
the best results is a feature that 
many customers like.” 

Mr. Woods reports that about one 
third of the grind and mix patrons 
know exactly what they want in their 
feeds. The rest usually talk over with 
him the requirements of the ration. 

Farmers often want to know what 
protein and other ingredients to use 
and the amounts recommended for 
best results. He states he always 
stresses to farmers that in the feed- 
ing of dairy cows, the ground feed 
will be absorbed more quickly by the 
cow’s digestive system. 

Although many farmers know this, 
it still pays to stress ground feed in 
talking over a dairy feed ration to 
produce more milk, states Mr. Woods. 

In the firm’s hay grinding program, 


much alfalfa hay is ground for hog 
feed and clover hay for lamb feed. 
Each bale is separated into pieces as 
it drops through the special chute 
into the drag. 

Sheep feeders tell Mr. Woods that 
they get more food value out of hay 
by grinding it. One reason is that 
feeding sheep won't spill as much 
ground hay as they will long, wispy 
hay. 

“Some farmers like to have soy- 
bean hay ground,” says Mr. Woods, 
“and others like to have oats chopped 
up for feed.” 

In addition to doing custom grind- 
ing and mixing, Patterson & Guthrie 
Co. also makes its own line of P.&G. 
dairy feeds, egg mash, scratch feed 
and horse and mule feed. Most of the 
hog feeds sold are Wayne products. 
Wayne supplements are also used ex- 
tensively in the grind and mix pro- 


gram. 

The firm has a Kelly Duplex corn 
cracker in the old flour mill building. 
Three grades (fine, medium and 
coarse) of cracked corn are produced. 
It is widely used in the area for 


lke their mixed feed to include SGUEDRI, Schentey Distillers Dried Solubles with GFF; Grain 
Fermentation Factor. They are Smarter than you think SOLUDRI's ingredients — high proteins, B-vitamins 
— will help the pig through its whole growing pig tc lactating sow. SOLUDRI's 
ain fermentation ‘ectors (the unknown growth (actors) down and enrich cereal grain nutrients 
so that pigs can use the feed more effitiently. 


Get better health, 


‘aster weight gain aad higher productivity i your pigs with energy-packed SOLUDRL 
SCHENLEY DISTRLERS INC, Feed & Grain Division; 20 East Sixth St, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, Tel. MAin 13170 


SPECIAL BIN—A. R. Woods (left), 
mill manager, sells a small quantity 
of feed to a customer from special 
bin. This bin arrangement carries a 
handy supply of fast moving feeds, 
which some customers buy in small 
lots. 


chickens, and also for lamb and horse 
feed. If the firm furnishes the corn 
and also cracks it, the sales price is 
$3.50 cwt. Corn is stored upstairs in 
bins. 

Mr. Guthrie points out that good 
use is made of storage space in the 
converted flour mill building. The 
firm stores bagged oats for farmers 
at 10¢ bu. for six months. Many farm- 
ers who do not have adequate storage 
space on their farms, bring in siz- 
able amounts of oats annually for 
storage, and such farmers are prone 
to have all their grinding and mix- 
ing done at Patterson & Guthrie Co., 
too. 

Do Field Work 


“We do some field work with cus- 
tomers when we have time,” states 
Mr. Guthrie. “However, with our ex- 
tensive grind and mix business and 
the making and selling of our own 
P.&G. feeds, I feel that it is more im- 
portant to give each mill customer 
plus service when he comes here. 
That cuts down on time available for 
field work.” 

Much educational work can be 
done by the manager of the business 
and the mill foreman, if opportuni- 
ties for such work are realized, says 
Mr. Guthrie. Practically every farm- 
er is willing to talk about his feeding 
projects when asked. It is then that 
better feeding practices can some- 
times be recommended. 

Seed cleaning is an important ac- 
tivity at the mill. Mr. Patterson has 
a farm near Harrodsburg, and has a 
seed cleaning plant there, including a 
Clipper cleaner. Between the farm 
and the mill, about 300,000 Ib. of 
Kentucky Fescue No. 31 grass and 
30,000 Ib. orchard grass were cleaned 
last year. The firm charges 2¢ Ib. 
for cleaning. 

Sales Training 


Mr. Guthrie holds sales training 
meetings at the plant for the seven 
employees about twice a month. At 
such meetings he reviews what the 
mill is doing, what problems are en- 
countered, and employees are invited 
to give their views on problems. New 
products are explained and markets 
outlined. 

Through such meetings, Mr. Guth- 
rie explains, owners and employees 
co-ordinate their efforts to win more 
business by giving customers better 
service and aiding them to use P.&G. 
feeds more profitably. 

During the last year the firm has 
also established a farm supplies de- 
partment in the office section of the 
converted flour mill building. Excel- 
lent lighting, specially built fixtures 
and fine displays of farm supplies, 
have enabled Patterson & Guthrie Co. 
to get many “impulse” sales from this 
new store. 


POULTRY PROCESSING PLANT 

SEGUIN, TEXAS—Reneau Broth- 
ers, Seguin, held open house at its 
new poultry processing plant. 
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— 
Enter this Big Valuable Prize Contest! 


It’s Easy...Nothing to Buy...It Could Be Profitable... 


Truck Hoist 


7th prize 


Ist PRIZE 


75 H.P. Blue Streak 
Mill 


BLUE STREAK 


RULES 
FOR PRATER'S 35th 
ANNIVERSARY PRIZE CONTEST 


1. Entries will be judged on the basis of sincerity and aptness of thought. 

2. By entering, the entrants agree that the decisions of the judges selected 
by Prater Pulverizer Company shall be final and binding. Entries will 
be impartially judged by ao panel of qualified experts. 

3. No entries will be returned and all entries become the property of 
Prater Pulverizer Company. 

4. Contest closes midnight May 10, 1960; winners will be notified by 
mail or in person about June 10, 1960. 

5. In case of ties, tied entrants will be required to submit an additional 
25 words on the subject of “GOOD GRINDING AND MIXING 
EQUIPMENT Does Make a Difference.” 

6. Entries shall be limited to persons with operating or supervising expe- 
rience in Grinding, Mixing, or both, who ore residents of the United 
States. Employees of Prater Pulverizer Company, its wy 
agency, and members of their families are not eligible. 
entry per person will be accepted. Gly 
to any one family. 


Pater PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1537 South 55th Court « Chicago 50, Illinois 


In your own words, 25 or less, explain why the following statement is trve: 
“GOOD GRINDING AND MIXING EQUIPMENT DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE because... 


(Now, with an odditional 25 words or less give your reasons why) 


P.S., You can discuss such factors as quality, performance, time-sovings, 
customer satisfaction, greater nutrient valve, higher earnings, etc. 


USE THIS FORM OR A SEPARATE SHEET OF PAPER. 


7. Contest is subject to all Federal, Stote, and local regulations. Taxes, NAME 
if any, are not included in the prizes. — 
AFTER YOU HAVE COMPLETED YOUR 25 WORDS BUSINESS NAME. - 
OR LESS, MAIL THE ENTRY FORM TO 
ADDRESS__ 
RESEARCH REPORTS COMPANY 
(PRATER CONTEST) STATE___ 
520 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS : sonaTuae — 
a 


help us celebrate Our 
PRE 
BIG GRA LES 
| Weigh Buggy Prater Magnet 
| 
TER'S ANNIVERSARY CONTEST ENTRY FORM 
! 
| 
| 
{ | 
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Convention 


Calendar 


i 


< 
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Feb. 15-17—Farmers Elevator As- 
sociation of Minnesota; Pick-Nicollet 
Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., Lloyd A. 
Nelson, Grain Exchange Blidg., Min- 
neapolis. 

‘eb. 25—Iowa Swine Producers 
Conference; Iowa State University, 
Ames; William Zmolek, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

Feb. 25-27 — North Dakota Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Fargo; sec., Lloyd Hanson, 513 Black 
Bldg., Fargo. 

March 8—Illinois State Turkey 
Growers Assn.; Winter Meeting, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; sec., S. 
B. Swann, Kauffman Turkey Farms, 
Waterman, IIL. 

March $8—Illinois Swine Day; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, College of Agri- 
culture, Urbana; Harry G. Russell, 
Livestock Extension Specialist. 

May 15-17— National Cottonseed 
Products Assn.; Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; sec., John F. Moloney, 
Box 5736, Memphis 4, Tenn. 

Aug. 2-5— Poultry Science Assn.; 
University of California, Davis; sec., 
C. B. Ryan, Texas A&M College, Col- 
lege Station. 

Nov. 2-3—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 


Feb. 8-9—Montana Nutrition Con- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry Dept. 

Feb. 8-9—Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn.; Muehlebach Hotel, Kan- 
sas City; exec. vice pres., Lloyd Lar- 
son, 20 W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 
5, Mo. 

Feb. 8-ll—Illinois Cattle Feeder 
Days; University of LDlinois, Dixon 
Springs Experiment Station, Robbs; 
H. A. Cate. 

Feb. 10-11—Pacific Northwest Feed 
‘Mill Production School; Chinook Ho- 
tel, Yakima, Wash.; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bidg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Feb. 11—Boston Grain and Flour 
Exchange Annual Banquet; Shera- 
ton-Plaza Hotel, Boston; chm., Paul 
Sutliff, 177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 12— Washington State Feed 
Assn.; Chinook Hotel, Yakima, 


Wash.; annual convention; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., Se- 
attle 4, Wash. 

Feb, 12-14—Fact Finding Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 East 
Madison, Chicago, IL. 


Feb. 18—Minnesota Sheep and 


Lamb Day; West Central Experi- 
ment Station, Morris, Minn.; Dr. R. 
M. Jordan, Animal Husbandry Dept., 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

Feb. 21-23— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo; sec., George G. Greenleaf, 
5625 N. High St. P.O. Box 121, 
Worthington, Ohio. 

Feb. 22 — New Mexico Feeders’ 
Day; New Mexico State University, 
State College; chm., Dr. John H. 
Knox, Animal Husbandry Dept., Uni- 
versity Park, N.M. 

Feb. 22-25 — Colorado Livestock 
Days; Colorado State University, Fort 
Collins; chm., Paul S. Pattengale, Ex- 
tension Animal Husbandman. 

Feb. 22-25—Mississippi Swine Short 
Course; Mississippi State University, 
State College; Dean and Director, 
Division of Agriculture. 

Feb. 28-24—Virginia Feed & Nu- 
trition Conference; Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke; J. Paul Williams, sec., Vir- 
ginia State Feed Assn., 615 E. Frank- 
lin St., Richmond, Va., or Prof. Paul 
M. Reaves, Department of Dairy 


Science, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, Va. 

Feb. 25-26—South Carolina Poultry 
Disease and Management Short 
Course; Clemson College, Clemson, 
S.C.; Dr. B. D. Barnett, head, Poultry 


Dairy Science Dept. 

March 7-8—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 
400 Folger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

March 9—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. Donald E. 
Mattison, Box 8, Cattaraugus, N.Y. 

March 17-18—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; New Sheraton Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; mgr., Russ Hays, 702 
Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

March 17-18 — Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
iigton, D.C.; chm., Richard D. Creek, 
University of Maryland, Department 
of Poultry Husbandry, College Park. 

March 23—Distillers Feed Confer- 


EW poultry disease problems have 

been so clouded with contradictions 

as Newcastle Disease. Confusion over 
its control and prevention has grown with 
the years. 

Although Newcastle Disease was identi- 
fied in the United States in 1935, it was 
not until the mid-forties that it began to 
make its presence seriously felt. It swiftly 
mounted to staggering proportions. Poul- 
try pathologists and research laboratories 
intensified their efforts to bring the disease 
under control. 

First on the scene was a killed virus 
vaccine. Live virus vaccines, administered 
by the wing-web method, quickly followed. 
From here it was only a short step to the 
development and use of mild strains of 
virus that could be administered intranasal- 
ly, imtraocularly, intramuscularly, in the 
drinking water, or by spraying or dusting. 

With all this attention focussed upon 
controlling and eliminating Newcastle Dis- 
ease—and particularly when effective vac- 
cines were at hand—most pathologists and 
poultrymen assumed that this threat to the 
nation’s expanding poultry industry would 
grind to a halt. 

Nothing could be more wrong! Today, 
Newcastle Disease is as great a threat to 
the Industry as it was 10 years ago. Vac- 
cinated flocks come down with the disease, 
and losses frequently attain surprisingly 
high levels, 

Something must be wrong—and it is! 
Newcastle Disease is a problem that de- 
mands prompt and decisive action by the 
industry. There is not one single, sensible 
reason why the poultry industry should 
be forced to count its mortality from New- 
castle Disease in thousands of birds, or 
why this disease should be permitted to 
bring staggering economic losses through 
lost egg production and meat poundage. 


The Industry Cannot Continue 
to Take These Losses! 


It should be obvious to every poultry- 
man, whether he makes his living from 
producing eggs or raising meat birds, that 
the industry cannot—and need not—continue 
to “live’’ with these losses. 

Here at Vineland Poultry Laboratories 
we recognize that what is good for the 


poultry industry is good for us. When 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories was founded, 
back im 1914, the poultry industry was 
virtually in its infancy. As it grew, so 
did our business—based upon the philosophy 
that there could be no compromise with 
quality, that the poultrymen of this coun- 
try deserved our very best efforts. 

Over the ensuing years, the poultry in- 
@ustry and Vineland Poultry Laboratories 
grew in stature together. Today, we con- 
tinue to look upon ourselves as a mem- 
ber of the “industry's team.” We have 
never overlooked the debt of gratitude we 
owe to all poultrymen—nor forgotten that 
this obligation has grown with the years. 


Newcastle Disease Can Be Controlled 


The means are at hand to wipe out— 
once and for all—economic losses from 
Newcastle Disease. But it will take con- 
certed industry action and unselfish devo- 
tion by allied industry firms joined in the 
fight to eliminate it. 

Most industrymen remember the all-out 
campaign that has virtually eliminated 
Pullorum Disease, known back in the early 
nineteen hundreds as Bacillary White Diar- 
rhea. As a result of that industry-wide 
cooperation, Pullorum today is rarely seen 
as a disease problem. 

The same kind of thinking and joint 
effort can effectively halt Newcastle Dis- 
ease. But we have to work together, with- 
out reservation, to make that goal a reality. 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories is dedicated 
to that task. 


Vineland Program Brings Results 

Recognizing Newcastle Disease as one 
of the industry's major adversaries, Vine- 
land Poultry Laboratories long ago formu- 
lated, tested and proved @ positive program 
of control. It consists of two fundamental 
parts: developing an early immunity to 
the disease in chicks with a breeding stock 
vaccination program; following this up 
with proper vaccination that will take the 
offspring up to marketing or housing time, 
and then through the laying year. 

The program alone is not the key to 
its success, VIPOL 717 (LaSota Strain) 
Newcastle Disease Vaccine is the foun- 
dation upon which the success of this pro- 
gram rests. 


Intramuscular Vaccination of Breeders 


Newcastle Disease can be put under 
control by vaccinating all breeding stock 
and replacement pullets intramuscularly 
at bloodtesting or housing time with VIPOL 
717 (LaSota Strain), using the VIPOL 
Syringe especially designed for this pur- 
pose. Every bird thus vaccinated receives 
@ measured and full dose of vaccine. 


These breeders vaccinated with VIPOL 
717 (LaSota Strain) transmit a high de- 
gree of immunity to their offspring, obvi- 
ating the necessity for vaccinating chicks 
before they are 10 to 14 days of age. 

Since it is an established scientific fact 
that the older the chicks are at the time 
of vaccination, the more durable will be 
the immunity, the vaccination of these 
chicks by the drinking water method, in- 
tranasally or intraocularly at 10 to 14 
days of age will carry them right through 
to marketing time in the case of broilers 
or caponettes. The use of VIPOL 717 (La- 
Sota Strain) Newcastle Disease Vaccine 
either by individual or mass methods of 
application provides protection for these 
young chicks. 


Protection Through to Housing Time 

If VIPOL 717 (LaSota Strain) Newcastle 
Disease Vaccine is administered intramuscu- 
larly, one application will protect replace- 
ment pullets until housing time. If done 
by the drinking water mass method, two 
applications are recommended—the first at 
10 to 14 days of age, followed by the sec- 
ond application at four weeks of age. 

The one intra lar vaccination, or 
the two vaccinations with the drinking 
water method, will protect future layers 
to housing or bloodtesting time. In the 
case of layers, where you want them pro- 
tected through their entire production pe- 
riod, we strongly recommend that they be 
revaccinated intramuscularly with VIPOL 
717 (LaSota Strain) Newcastle Disease Vac- 
cine at housing time. Breeding birds (both 
males and females) can be done when 
they are bloodtested so that labor costs 
can be at a minimum. 

We venture to predict that if our rec- 
ommendations were put into effect on 


WILL FOR 


. . . If Independent Laboratory Tests Fail to Prove 
Newcastle Disease Vaccine Provides a Higher Titre 


WE CHALLENGE ANY NEWCASTLE DISEASE VACCINE 
VACCINE AGAINST VIPOL 717 (LaSota Strain) 
TESTS CONDUCTED BY A RECOGNIZED UNIVERSITY 


March 8—Illinois Swine Day; Uni- 
nois, Urbana; K. E. Harshbarger, 
— gis 

New Listings | | | ro 
| ; 

rately from ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 
they will remain until the event Is held. | | 
EMEMBER | 


= Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
tinnati; sponsored by Distillers Feed 
Research 


quirer Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

March 23-24—National Broiler In- 
dustry Conference; Dinkler-Plaza 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; vice pres., Frank 
Frazier, P.O. Box 368, Richmond, Va. 

March 29—New Jersey Poultry Nu- 
trition Institute; Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J.; R. L. Squibb, 
chairman, Poultry Science Depart- 


vention; Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, 
Nev.; association office, 1304 E. 7th 


St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 


April 1-2— Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn., Shamrock Hotel, Houston; sec. 


/Ray B. Bowden, 407 Fort Worth Club 
~Bidg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 


April 5-7—Nebraska Grain & Feed 


‘Dealers Assn.; Pershing Municipal 


Auditorium, Lincoln; sec., Howard 
Elm, Trust Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
6—Purdue Egg Day; Purdue 


University, Lafayette, Ind.; David D. 
Jackson, Extension Poultryman. 

April 11-18— Poultry and Egg 
National Board, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; mgr., Floyd Geil, 8 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 

April 17-19—Animal Health Insti- 
tute; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D. C.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 Shops 
Bidg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

April 22—Indiana Cattle Feeders 
Day; Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.; chm., Dr. W. M. Beeson, Ani- 
mal Science Dept. 

April 21-23—Oalifornia Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., John Gil- 
more, Blue Anchor Bidg., 1400 10th 
St., Sacramento 14, Cal. 

April 21-23—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, Wi- 
chita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Blidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

April 22 — Nebraska Livestock 
Feeders Day; University of Nebraska, 
College of Agriculture, Lincoln; chm., 
Wm. J. Loeffel, Animal Husbandry 
Dept., Lincoln 3, Neb. 
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Beach, Fila.; asst. gen. mgr. Mal 
Xavier, 1614 20th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 9, D.C. 


every breeding farm in the country, New- 
castle Disease would soon become a rarity. 


VIPOL 717 (LaSota Strain) Newcastle 
Disease Vaccine Is Most Effective 
It has been definitely established that 


VIPOL 717 (LaSota Strain) Newcastle Dis- 
ease Vaccine induces a significantly higher 


serological immune response than the B'* 


Strain and consequently a more durable 
immunity. This is a most vital factor to 


Deconsider if the vaccination method you 


choose for the first vaccination is intra- 


) nasal or intraocular. If your choice is the 


drinking water method, then VIPOL 1717 
(LaSota Strain) Newcastle Disease Vaccine 
is the vaccine that will give your birds 
the best protection. 


Prove Superiority of 
VIPOL 717 (LaSota Strain) 
Newcastle Disease Vaccine 

Scientific studies conducted by poultry 
pathologists at a leading university clearly 
pointed out in their published report, that 
im laboratory trials VIPOL 717 (LaSota 
Strain) Newcastle Disease Vaccine induced 
a significantly higher serological immune 
response than the B' Strain. The research- 
ers further reported that replacement flocks 
vaccinated with the VIPOL 717 (LaSota 
Strain) Newcastle Disease Vaccine, while 
carrying residual immunity from early 
primary vaccination with the B’ Strain, 
showed an excellent rise in anti-body titre 
without manifesting obvious clinical res- 
piratory signs. This is a clear indication 
of the great immunizing quality of VIPOL 
717 (LaSota Strain) Newcastle Disease Vac- 
cine. 

VIPOL 717 (LaSota Strain) Newcastle 
Disease Vaccine retains its power to im- 
munize for a period as long as 24 hours 
and more after it has been added to poul- 
try drinking water. Because of the orig- 
inal high titre of the virus in the vac- 
cine itself, it can stand dilution in the 
drinking water well beyond recommended 
levels. VIPOL 717 (LaSota Strain) New- 
castle Disease Vaccine has unlimited in- 
fecting potential that continues through 


the vaccine reaction period and insures 
an immunity of a maximum 


susceptible birds. 


number of 


FEIT $10,000 


Conclusively That VIPOL 717 (LaSota Strain) 
.- More Durable Immunity than the B' Strain: 


MANUFACTURER OF THE B! STRAIN TO PIT ITS 
NEWCASTLE DISEASE VACCINE IN IMPARTIAL 
POULTRY DISEASE RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Our Challenge to the Industry 

The program is established but where 
do we go from here? 

To cut through the confusion regard- 
ing vaccines, Vineland Poultry Labora- 
tories is prepared to stake its reputation 
of nearly half a century that VIPOL 717 
(LaSota Strain) Newcastle Disease Vac- 
cine produces a higher titre and more 
durable immunity than the B Strain used 
by other manufacturers of vaccines. 

In addition, Vineland Poultry Labora- 
tories will back up this conviction with 
the sum of $10,000. 


We Urge on Immediate Test by 
on Impartial Laboratory 


We challenge any Newcastle Vaccine 
manufacturer of the B' Strain to pit ite 
vaccine against VIPOL 717 (LaSota Strain) 
Newcastle Disease Vaccine in impartial 
tests conducted by a recognized univer- 
sity poultry disease research laboratory. 
At the start of the test we will place 
$10,000 in a special bank fund. If the tests 


fail to prove that VIPOL 1717 (LaSota 
Strain) Newcastle Disease Vaccine is su- 
perior in titre and immunity, this sum 


will be donated to the laboratory conduct- 
ing the testse—earmarked for poultry dis- 
ease research. 


Now Is the Time to Get Down 
to Bedrock 

All that we ask is that any other vac- 
cine manufacturer participating in the 
tests establish an identical sum in escrow, 
to be used for the same purpose, if their 

vaccine fails to prove its supefiority. 
It has been a common practice of manu- 
facturers in the vaccine business to con- 


West Coast Branch: 


VINELAND. POULTRY LABORATORIES 


4068 Broadway Place, 


tinually boast that “our vaccine ts best” 
or use such evasions as “gives better re- 
sults,” “gives complete protection,” and 
others like it. Now is the time to get 
down to bedrock and cut through this 
fog of claims and counterclaims. We be- 
lieve it's time to stop talking and put 
these statements to the acid test of im- 
partial laboratory investigation. 

Make no mistake about it, we are com- 
pletely realistic in making this challenge. 
We would risk neither our reputation, built 
over nearly 650 years of patient service, 
nor $10,000, unless we were certain that 
impartial tests would completely vindi- 
cate our faith in VIPOL 717 (LaSota 
Strain) Newcastle Disease Vaccine and the 
Vineland program of Newcastle Disease 
control. 


Let the Industry Know the Results 


We believe that the industry has every 
right to know the results of these labo- 
ratory tests. Only in this manner can the 
problem of Newcastle Disease be ended. 
We will insist that other manufacturers 
who accept our challenge agree to the 
release of a full and detailed report when 
all data is 

This, then, is Vineland Poultry Labo- 
ratories’ challenge to the poultry indus- 
try and the makers of vaccine to end the 
onsiaughts of Newcastle Disease that are 
robbing the industry of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars each year. 

It’s time for everyone to roll up his 
sleeves and lick Newcastle Disease, just 
as Pullorum was vanquished years ago. 
We know it can be done—not tomorrow 
or in the next generation—but right here 
and now. 


Los Angeles 37, Calif. 


May 9-11 — American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, DL 

May { 11 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Sheraton- 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Bruce Poundstone, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Dept., Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bldg., University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

June 12-14—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, Inc.; Whiteface Inn, 
Lake Placid, N.Y.; exec. director, 
Austin W. Carpenter, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 18-15 — American Association 
of Feed Microscopists; Hilton Hotel, 
San Antonio, Texas; sec., G. M. Barn- 
hart, Missouri Department of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 14-15 — Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Municipal Auditorium 
(Exhibits) and Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. 
Walsh, Box 567, Montgomery. 

June 14-17—NEPPOCO Egg Quality 
School; Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J.; Dr. A. Van Wagen- 
en, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers Place, Tren- 
ton 8, 

June 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Mid-Summer Conven- 
tion; French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick; sec. Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis 4. 

July 23-26-— Georgia Feed Assn.; 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Wilming- 
ton Island, Savannah; sec., Will L. 
Kinard, Suite 210, 3240 Peachtree 
Road Bidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

Sept. 1-6—International 
on Nutrition; Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sponsored by In- 
ternational Union of Nutritional Sci- 
ences; sec., Milton O. Lee, 9650 Wis- 
consin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 

Sept. 14-16—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Liggetts Holiday Inn, 
Burlington, Wis.; sec., Paul W. Bone- 
witz, 1023 Equitable Bldg. Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 21-23 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 22-23 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. L. 


EXPELLERS 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


DRYERS + FLAKERS 


GRAIN EXPANDING 
EXPELLERS 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


eee ee ee 
. 


| Lawrence E. Carpenter, 1232 En- 
ment. 
he March 31-April 2—Pacific Dairy & 
Poultry Assn. Exposition and COon- 
May 1-4—National Fisheries Insti- | 
Pid tute; Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami 
| 
1 
| 
4 | 
f : 
VINELA wo new JERSEY ANDERSON 
: 
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GRADED 
FOR MOST. 
DESIRABLE 


PURE REEF 
OYSTER SHELL % 
att 

97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 


MAYO SHELL 


WOUSTON, TEXAS 
PEA-SIZE 


PHONE BOX 784 + HOUSTON, TExas 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 


THE BEST BOILER FOR PELLET 
FEED PLANTS— 


SUPERIOR BOILER 


HERE'S WHY— 


@ Compact. Saves Space. 

@ Mounted on Heavy Metal 
Skids. No Special Foundation 
Needed. 

@ Easy to Clean and Inspect. 
Gas or Oil Fired. 


@All necessary piping and 
valves in place to reduce wir- 
ing, plumbing and other instal- 
lation charges. 

@ Easy to Operate. Fully Auto- 
matic. Best Design for All 
Types Water. 


Hundreds in Use in Feed Industry. Write 
for Full Details and Special Bulletin. 


SUPERIOR BOILER WORKS 


3400 East Fourth Hutchinson, Kansas 


THE FOOD OF 
CHAMPIONS 


Sweet Suni- Citrus Pulp 


MOO FOR MORE@ 


This is Comely Lady, the first cow to win a championship 

while eating Florida citrus pulp. In 1940 she was named 
champion among all breeds for Florida while SUNI-CITRUS 
PULP was part of her rations. Her owners at the Dinsmore Dairy, 
Dinsmore, Florida, have been feeding citrus pulp since the first 
year it became available, and their herd has grown steadily 

until it now numbers 1,500 and is the largest Purebred 

Registered Guernsey herd in the world. 


Truly, SWEET SUNI-CITRUS PULP is the food 
of champions! 


ix 


Citrus Products Co. 


Please contact our Sales Agents: 
COCKE and COMPANY 
208 Williom-Oliver Building 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
JAckson 5-4576 


\ Haines City, Florida 


Our family has been growing citrus in Florida continuously since 1908 


Stephenson, Department of Animal 
Industry and Veterinary Science. 

Oct. 5-7—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence, Texas A&M College Station; 
chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Department of 
Poultry Science. 

Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation convention and trade 
show; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; sec., J. Paul Williams, 615 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 

Oct. 12-13 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials Annual 
Meeting; Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Feed and Fertilizer Dept., Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bldg., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 2-3—Illinois Feed Assn.-Illin- 
ois Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
joint convention; Springfield Armory, 
Springfield; sec, IFA, Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4; sec., IPHF, Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, 

Nov. 16-17—Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Hotel Continental, 
Kansas City; sec., E. M. Funk, Col- 
umbia, Missouri. 

1961 

Jan. 12-13—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing. 


Southern Illinois 
Swine Day Set 


CARBONDALE, ILL. — Prospects 
of the future in swine production will 
be the discussion topic at Southern 
Illinois University’s third annual 
Swine Day Feb. 12, according to Dr. 
Joseph E. Burnside, swine specialist. 

Dr. H. L. Self, Iowa State Univer- 
sity extension animal husbandryman, 
who participated in SIU’s first Swine 
Day program two years ago, will dis- 
cuss the implications of artificial in- 
semination of the swine industry. 

Albert Gehlbach, Lincoln, IL, swine 
producer, will call on personal experi- 
ence to present his practical views on 
hog raising as a farm enterprise. 

Wilbur L. Plager, Lafayette, Ind., 
secretary-treasurer of the American 
Yorkshire Club, purebred swine or- 
ganization, will discuss the work of 
progeny test stations and current 
progress in the development of meat- 
type hogs. 

Swine Day sessions will be held in 
Muckelroy Auditorium of the SIU 
Agriculture Building under sponsor- 
ship of the animal industries depart- 
ment and the SIU extension division. 
Visitors also will tour new facilities 
at the School of Agriculture Swine 
Center for teaching and research. 


Rate Change Proposed 
By Western Railroads 


SAN FRANCISCO — Western 
Trunk Line Railroads has requested 
G. A. Moller, chairman of the West- 
ern Trunk Line committee, to docket 
the carrier’s proposal covering rates 
on livestock between midwestern 
points and Pacific Coast points. 

The docket proposes to reduce pres- 
ent rates on fat livestock 15% and 
increase present minimum carlot 
weights 10%; to reduce rates on 
feeder or stocker livestock 10% and 
increase minimum carlot weights 
10%; proposed rates to be subject to 
expiration one year after effective 
date; proposed adjusted rates to 
alternate with present rates; mini- 
mum weights will apply to car used, 
and rules authorizing the furnishing 
of cars at variance with shipper’s or- 
der or use of trailer cars not to apply 
in connection with reduced rates. 

This reduction in the westbound 
rates on livestock will have the effect 
of restoring some of the relationship 
between the rates on meats west- 
bound and livestock westbound which 
were destroyed through voluntary re- 
ductions in the meat rates by both 
railroads and trucks without com- 
mensurate reductions in the livestock 
rates. 


Midwest Feed Group 
Announces Directors, 


Directors at Large 


KANSAS CITY —The Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. has an- 
nounced the election of 15 directors. 

Elected for three-year terms were 
Earl Deacon, B&D Miils, Grapevine, 
Texas; Fred Darragh, Jr., Darragh 
Co., Little Rock, Ark.; Harold Fouts, 
G. E. Conkey Co., Nebraska City, 
Neb.; James Kent, Kent Feeds, Inc., 
Muscatine, Iowa; John McKee, Key 
Milling Co., Inc., Clay Center, Kan- 
sas, and John Meiberzen, W. B. 
Johnston Grain Co., Enid, Okla. 

Named director at large, with the 
length of term to be decided by lot, 
were: Wiley Akins, Peter Hand 
Foundation, Inc., Chicago; Robert 
Calvert, Evergreen Mills, Ada, Okla.; 
Ted Cameron, Cameron Feed Mills, 
North Little Rock, Ark.; John Coop- 
er, O. A. Cooper Co., Humboldt, Neb.; 
Ralph Farr, Farr Co., Greeley, Colo.; 
Robert Greenlee, Nutrena Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City, Kansas; Ted Hotchkiss, 
Ralston Purina, Kansas City; Hugh 
Kelley, Feed Specialties, Inc., Des 
Moines, and Louis Stanley, Paris 
Milling Co., Paris, Texas. 

The length of term for the direc- 
tors at large will be determined, this 
time only, by lot so that the complete 
nine will not be replaced at one time, 
but will have their tenure staggered 
in the same manner as the directors. 


Illinois Swine Day to 
Include Developments 
In Latest Research 


URBANA, ILL. — Illinois hog pro- 
ducers can bring themselves up to 
date on new developments in swine 
research by attending the annual 
University of Illinois Swine Day 
March 3. 

The Urbana March 3 program be- 
gins at 8 a.m. with tours of the uni- 
versity swine farm, located on S. 
1st St. in Champaign. Visiting hog 
producers will see facilities and re- 
search programs in progress. 

The formal program begins at 
10:30 am. in the university audi- 
torium. 

Programs at the area meetings 
will begin at 9:30 or 10 a.m. All ses- 
sions will adjourn at 3 p.m. 


NEW CALF-PAB 


_SALES AIDS! 


NEW DISPLAYS SHOW HOW 
TO LOWER FEED cosTs! 


~NEW SUSPENSION TEST 
SHOWS CALVES GET FULI. 
NUTRITIVE VALUES! 


NEW 1-DAY FREE FEEDING 
SAMPLE WINS NEW SALES! 


RITE TODAY! 


FOR SAMPLES 

AND NEW CALF-PAB 
SALES 
AlDs! 


Moin Plont & Offices Midwest Division West Coast Division 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. Des Moines, to Nempo, idcho 
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REPRESENTING 


W. F. “Bill’ Smith 


CORONET DEFLUORINATED 
PHOSPHATE 


Nutritionally, CDP is a tried and tested source of 
Phosphorus. CDP is 18% P—all biologically use- 
able—making it the lowest cost, quality phos- 
phorus product. 


Wallace Allen 


SMITH GRAIN COMPANY 


Complete Line of Proteins, 
Grains, and Feed Ingredients 
Soybean Meal 

Cottonseed Meal 

Fish Meal 

Wholemeal 

Whey Products 

Distillers Grain 

Oat Products 

Corn 

Wheat 

Alfalfa Meal 

Salt 


SMITH GRAIN 


COMPANY, 
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Jimmy J. Smith 


CHECK OUR ; 
___ SERVICE ON 


CORONET 


DEFLUORINATED 
and your other needs 


PHOSPHATE 


PROMPT DELIVERY—The Smith Grain Company 
maintains a fleet of seventy-five tractors and 


trailers to assure prompt delivery to any point 
in the Southeastern States and the Eastern Sea- 


board. 


QUALITY PRODUCTS—Quality and value are 
built-in features of all products handled by the 
Smith Grain Company. Customers are assured 
of receiving the best feed ingredients available. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE—The experienced 
know-how of qualified personnel is at your 
disposal at all times and as near as your tele- 
phone. Bill Smith, Wallace Allen, or Jimmy Smith 
are ready to supply you with complete informa- 
tion. H. R. “Todd” Ramsey, Chief Dispatcher, 
stands ready to give you fast delivery service. 


For Quick Service . . . Call Clinton 7-2660 


Tennessee 


SERVING YOU BEST 
IN THE SOUTHEAST 
| 
! 
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Effect of Protein Level, Dehydrated Alfalfa 
On Reproductive Performance of Lactating 
Beef Heifers on Grass Hay Wintering Ration 


By Dr. A. C. Warnick, Dr. T. J. Cunha 
and Dr. M. Koger 


The purpose of this study was to 
determine the effect of alfalfa meal 
pellets and two levels of protein on 
incidence of estrus, ovulation, preg- 
nancy and the interval to estrus fol- 
lowing calving. Also the effect of the 
three rations on weight changes of 
cows and calves. 

Twenty-four pregnant two-year-old 
heifers (approximately one-half Brah- 
man and one-half Native breeding) 
weighing approximately 600 lbs. were 
allotted to the following three ration 
groups: 

Ration 1—100% NRC protein al- 
lowance with no alfalfa (supplement- 
ed with vitamin A and E). 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This is an- 
other report on research fostered by 
the Alfalfa Research Council of the 
American Dehydrators Assn. Reports 
on other research projects sponsored 
last year by the ADA at experiment 
stations with grants-in-aid were re- 
ported in the Jan. 30 issue of Feed- 
stuffs. 


Ration 2—100% NRC protein al- 
lowance with 2 Ib. alfalfa before calv- 
ing and 3 lb. after calving. 

Ration 3—50% NRC protein allow- 


TABLE 1 


Weights of Heifers at Different Periods of Experiment 


Initial Weight in Ib. Weight (Ib.) Average Final Weight 
Wt. (12-12-58) before after 120 days % 
Ration Ib. calving calving Post calving Reg. Super bined 
594 747 664 692 678 722 699 
565 683 622 668 672 706 689 
575 645 567 52! 537 666 60! 
TABLE 2 
Weights and Gains of Calves 
Weight 120 days Average Weights 
post calving at 210 days post calving 
Ration No Ib. Regular uper Combined 
a 215 (1.31)* 331 (1.31) 323 (1.41) 327 
00 218 (1.33) 305 (1.28) 393 (1.49) 349 
165 (0.91) 213 (0.67) 302 (1.37) 


*Average daily gain in parentheses. 


ance with no alfalfa meal (supple- 
mented with vitamin A and E). 
Pangola grass hay was fed ad libit- 
um while concentrate mixture of cot- 
tonseed oi] meal (41%), citrus pulp, 
mineralized salt, bone meal and alfal- 
fa was fed individually once daily. 
After 120 days post calving, one- 


test shows 


KEMITRACIN 


ANTIBIOTIC 


(BACITRACIN METHYLENE DISALICYLATE) 


¢ in growth stimulation 


- in feed efficiency 


Get the detailed W. A. R. F. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


MYERSTOWN, PENNA, U.S.A. 


report. Write Dept. FS-2 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS AVAILABLE AT THESE AND OTHER CONVENIENT U.S. AND FOREIGN LOCATIONS: 


Worcester, Mass. Gainesville, Ga. 


Lubbock, Texas 


Des Moines, lowa 


Albertville, Ala. Jackson, Miss. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Buena Park, Calif. 


Rogers, Ark. 
Ogden, Utah 


in Conada: Whitmoyer Laboratories, Ltd., Port Credit (Toronto Twp.), Ontarle 


half of the heifers on each ration 
were given additional feed (ration 2, 
3 Ib. more alfalfa pellets; ration 1, 
equivalent nutrients of CSM and cit- 
rus pulp to the additional 3 Ib. alfal- 
fa, and ration 3 heifers given ration 2 
containing the 6 lb. of alfalfa) while 
one-half continued as controls. 

After 210 days post calving, heifers 
that had not been in heat had the 
calf weaned and continued for an- 
other 30 days on the same ration. 
Estrus was checked at six-hour in- 
tervals with a bull, and heifers were 
bred to fertile bulls at their first 
estrus. Ovarian activity was studied 
regularly by rectal palpation at sev- 
en-day intervals. Pregnancy was de- 
termined at 45 days post breeding 
and heifers that were pregnant were 
removed from the experiment at that 
time. Heifers that did become preg- 
nant were continued until 240 days 
post calving. 


Results and discussion—Grass hay 
intake was significantly lower (2-5 
Ib.) in the heifers on the 50% protein 
ration compared to the two 100% 
protein rations. The heifers on the 
50% protein intake lost weight fol- 
lowing calving and their calf gains 
were reduced compared to the heifers 
on adequate protein (Tables 1 and 2). 
Gains of all cows and their calves 
on the “super” ration increased over 
the regular ration, but the increase 
of the animals on the ration 3 when 
given the ration containing 6 Ib. al- 
falfa meal was very marked. 

None of the lactating heifers on 
the 50% protein intake came into 
estrus or ovulated up to 240 days post 
calving. All four of the heifers on the 
low protein ration when put on the 
“super” ration ‘vith the 6 Ib. alfalfa 
came into estrus and ovulated within 
an average of 85 days after receiving 
the additional feed (Table 3). Only 
three of the 16 lactating heifers came 
into heat within 120 days post calving 
on the two 100% protein rations, 


Ready-to-Use Form of 
Erythromycin Cleared 


‘ CHICAGO —A new ready-to-use 
form of “Gallimycin Injectable,” for 
poultry disease treatment, has just 
received clearance from the Food & 
Drug Administration, Abbott Labora- 
tories announced. Gallimycin is the 
Abbott trade name for the antibiotic 
erythromycin. 

R. W. Nichols, manager of Abbott’s 
chemical marketing division, reports 
that “the new improved form of Gal- 
limycin Injectable has been cleared 
for the treatment of respiratory dis- 
eases in chickens (broilers and breed- 
er hens) and turkeys.” 

Mr. Nichols said that the “greater 
effectiveness of this new product 
makes possible lower dosages . . . and 
reduced treatment costs per bird.” 

“Within one hour, the new Galli- 
mycin Injectable produces blood lev- 
els significantly higher than the min- 
imum needed to destroy PPLO—the 
major causative organisms of com- 
mon respiratory diseases such as air 
sac or C-R-D. Then after reaching 
these peak levels, the Gallimycin 
stays in the blood stream for many 
hours destroying disease organisms.” 


4 
| 
| 
| | 
P.S.! 
| 
Costs 
Less, 
Too 
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We took a gumlike substance and dissolved vitamin A 
in it. Still no go. Some of the vitamin A doesn't dissolve. 
What does dissolve may be hard for the bird's digestive 
system to extract. 


We tried dissolving vitamin A in hot wax. No go. Loose 
We tried soaking vitamin A oil into a spongy material. vitamin A is free to diffuse right out from between the 
Squeeze a wet sponge, and what happens? wax crystals, 


This is it 
Our PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A. It contains about 10 million microdroplets of vitamin A 
palmitate embedded in each tiny sphere of edible gelatin. The vitamin is not free to 
diffuse. The gelatin is practically impervious to air. Since it is water-soluble, it resists 
the penetration of oil-soluble chemical invaders that could attack the vitamin A oil. 
And it is easy to digest. 

We've just published a booklet that provides a real treatise on the subject 
of vitamin A for feeds. Covering the vitamin itself, coating, particle size, 
stability, and biological potency, it includes in condensed form the re- 
sults of years of research in our laboratories. 

Everyone concerned with the fortification of feeds should have a copy. 
For yours, write to Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Sales offices: New York and Chicago ¢ Charles Albert Smith Limited, 
Montreal and Toronto. 


Many a fine theory has been advanced to explain what happens to vitamin 
A in feed supplements. These pictures are more than theory. They are as 
close as we can get to engineering drawings of vitamin A supplements we 
have made and tested in feeds. 

The champion of them all for stability was and is the gelatin bead, our 
PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A. In contact with destructive minerals in the feed, 
gelatin appears to provide an impassable barrier. Even at high humidities, 
even aftcr pelleting, this gelatin formulation protects the vitamin well. 


leaders in research and | 
io \saly some 3800 Eastman Organic Chemicals 
for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries is o division o¢ Eastman Kodak Company 


da 
(A) 
a ; 
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Phase | 7 Phase 2 and 3 
120 days on 121 to 240 days on two levels 
Ration No. regular ration regular super 
2/8* (109)** 2/3 =(202) 3/3 (132) 
1/8 (103) 3/4 (168) 2/3 (191) 
0/8 0/4 4/4 (205) 
3/24 (107) (185) 9/10 (176) 


*Denominator is number of possible heifers that could express their first heat; numerator is 
number of heifers that exhibited heat. 
**Figures in parentheses is the interval in days from calving to first estrus. 


TABLE 4 
Reproductive Performance of Lactating Heifers 
"i — No. No. in heat No. Pregnant Interval to first 
Ration No. Heifers and bred at 45 days heat—/(days) 
8 7 yee 145 
8 5* 166 
8 a 3° 205 


**One heifer returned in heat three days after diagnosed pregnant. 
*Experiment terminated before pregnancy could be determined at 45 days in one heifer. 


of estrus and ovulation rather than 
a failure of conception. 
Apparently the recommended levels 


which confirms previous work that 
the failure of pregnancy in first- 
calves lactating heifers is due to lack 


are not adequate for reproduction 
although heifers are gaining in 
weight. Heifers on ration 1 that re- 
ceived additional nutrients after 120 
days came into estrus earlier than 
their controls, while this did not oc- 
cur on the ration 2 (alfalfa pellets). 
The overall pregnancy rate and in- 
tervals to first heat are given in Table 
4 


There was little difference in inci- 
dence between rations 1 and 2, but 
the interval was slightly shorter for 
those on ration 1. Previous work in- 
dicated a shorter interval to first 
heat where 3 Ib. alfalfa was fed with 
a grass hay roughage. Shorter inter- 
vals to first estrus in commercial lac- 
tating cows on clover-grass pasture 
compared to similar cows on all 
grass pastures have been found. 

A protein intake of 50% NRC al- 
lowances inhibited estrus and ovula- 
tion in lactating first calf heifers. 
Additional nutrients above NRC re- 
quirements need to be fed heifers 
immediately after calving to study 


various reproductive traits. 


Dura-Buket Reduces Fines 


elevating 


buckets. 


rLEADING EDGE... 4 
TIMES WIDER THAN METAL 
BUCKET LIP . . . BREAKS 


buckets with DURA-BUKETS, the amazing 


LESS PELLETS! 


Check these actual test results which proved that fines from 
cold pellets are substantially reduced by replacing metal 


plastic elevator 


roved—2 tons of cold pellets screened, then elevated 
in metal buckets, contained 658 lbs. of fines . . . a costly 


cold pellets in 


13.8%, of feed to be repelleted! 


Dura-Buket* 


Stops Caking 

Can't Rust 

Strong and 
Shatter-proof 

High Speed and 
Lightweight 

Spark and Static-proof 
*Special Plastic by Fiberite 
Corp. 


DURA-BUKETS. 


STOCKING DISTRIBUTORSHIPS ARE AVAILABLE 


GIVISLON 


proved—2 tons of cold pellets screened and elevated 
on the same leg with DURA-BUKETS in place of metal cups 
contained only 470!/. Ibs. of fines . . . 22.2% less fines! 


roved—If you pellet 300 tons per week, with DURA- 

you will save over $1100 per year in reduced fines. 

With this savings alone, you more than pay for a DURA-BUKET 

installation because on the average elevator leg, the cost 
of DURA-BUKETS is only $325! 

You slash bucket replacement costs, too, by switching to 


SOLD NATIONALLY 
AND IN CANADA BY 
MILL EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS 


Z. Z. Dworkin Frank Lininger 


Dawe’s Appoints Three 


Regional Sales Heads 


CHICAGO — Dawe’s Laboratories, 
Inc., has announced the appointment 
of three regional sales managers. 
Truman Fowler = 
will head the north 
centrai region, 
Frank Lininger 
the southwestern 
and Z. Z. Dworkin 
the western re- 
gion. 

For the past 
eight years, Mr. 
Fowler has been 
terminal markets 
manager for the 
company. Mr. Lin- 
inger has been with the company 16 
years as territory manager in the 
South and Southwest. 

Mr. Dworkin joined Dawe’s follow- 
ing 12 years sales and sales manage- 
ment experience in the chemical 
field. He holds a master’s degree in 
biology and education from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

D. B. Kinkaid, Dawe’s vice presi- 
dent-marketing, said that this com- 
pletes redistricting the U.S. into five 
sales regions. Other regions are the 
eastern, headed by Arthur Altman, 
and the southeastern, in charge of 
Ken Simms. 


Plans Set for Ohio 
Grain, Feed Event 


TOLEDO—tThe 1960 convention of 
the Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., 
Inc., will be devoted to fellowship 
and entertainment Feb. 21, grain 
topics Feb. 22 and feed topics Feb. 
23. The convention will be held at 
the Commodore Perry Hotel in To- 
ledo. 

George Moorhead, president, Leip- 


Truman Fowler 


} sic, Ohio, said the Feb. 22 morning 


program will highlight talks by Mad- 
ison Clement, president, Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn., Waco, 
Texas, and Alvin E. Oliver, vice 
president, GFDNA, Washington, D.C. 

Speakers scheduled in. the after- 
noon will include: Dr. Roy M. Kott- 
man, dean, Ohio State University, 
who will discuss, “Our Challenge,” 
and Dr. Nicholas Nyaradi, Bradley 
University, who will discuss, “Free 
Enterprise or Disaster.” 

The Feb. 23 program, listed as 
Feed Day, will include the following 
speakers: Fred McLimore, Ralston 
Purina Co., “Fabulous or Chaos,” and 
Dr. Everett M. Rogers, assistant pro- 
fessor in rural sociology, Ohio State 
University, “Farmer-Dealer Com- 
munications.” 

Dr. John W. Sharp, agricultural 
marketing, Ohio State University, 
will moderate a panel discussion with 
the following Ohio elevator managers 
who will discuss ideas and techniques 
that have proven successful for them 
and their farmer customers: Elmer 
Fischer, Minster; Wayne Geeting, 
Savona; Reed Rexford, Newark, and 
Fred Duncan, Metamora. 

William T. Diamond, secretary- 
treasurer, American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., Chicago, will discuss, 
“Your Place in the Agricultural Pat- 
tern,” at the noon luncheon Feb. 23. 

The final portion of the program 
will include a discussion on “The 
Food and Drug Administration and 
Your Feeding Programs,” by repre- 
sentatives from Washington, a drug 
company and AFMA. 
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Juergens Produce and Feed switched to Purina in 1952 and nearly tripled tonnage the first 
' year. Since then the volume has doubled, with most of today’s shipments being concentrates. 


“We built our plant to serve 


and our Purina tonnage grew” 


—says Vernis Juergens, 


Juergens Produce and Feed, 
= Carroll, Iowa 


Every inch of the Purina Service Center owned 
iy by Vernis Juergens is designed to serve pro- 
— ducers of milk, meat and eggs in the Carroll area. 


Step into the front office of Juergens Produce 
and Feed and you’ll meet people sincerely inter- 
ested in serving farm folks. Walk through the 


wareroom and you'll see a complete line of a 

Purina Chows and sanitation products. Go on Harold Reiman operates the modern mill, which has a Merle Danner, salesman, fills an order 
to the back of the service center and enter one capacity of 100 tons a day. In addition, Juergens for Chows. Juergens men also sell in the 
of the most modern Check-R-Mix and bulk has two portable mills on the road. field and help customers weigh livestock 


feed departments in America. You’!! learn about ond keep records. 


a grain bank with a present capacity of 12,000 
bushels . . . and growing. 


Get acquainted with the service center’s staff 
; and you'll meet folks who grew up on farms and 
who know farming. You'll find four Purina- 
Y trained men to advise on feeding and manage- 
; ment...one man who devotes full time to 
helping poultry raisers. 
Farm folks in the Carroll area show their ap- 
preciation of Juergens service with a growing 
volume of purchases. 
 &§ “The Purina Franchise is the best in the business,” 
says Mr. Juergens. “Purina gives us programs that 


5 enable us to help farmers and build business for 

ourselves. Purina Salesman Fred McKee has been ts @ Ware be & 

" a lot of help in our business, including employee loeding @ bulk truck on a day when the driver wos 
training and on-the-farm selling.” ill, Juergens employees believe in serving customers. 


if. 
ERVICE 


PURINA...vouR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


4 
3 
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; 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements received by sertion additional e for forward- 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
the issue of the following Saturday. accepted in classified advertising depart- 
Rates: 20¢ per word; minimum charge ment. Display advertising accepted for 
$3.90. Situations wanted, li¢ a word; insertion at minimum rate of $13.00 per 
$2.25 minimam, In figuring cost of your column inch. No discount on ads ordered 
classified ad each word, abbrevi- for more than one insertion. 


New Financing Plan 
For ‘Feedmobiles’ Told 


LANCASTER, PA. — A new finan- 
cing plan for purchasers of its mo- 
bile feed mills has been announced 
by the Daffin Manufacturing Co. 

The plan is designed “to help pur- 
chasers of big $20,000 to $25,000 
Feedmobiles get their on-the-farm 


set of initials, or group of counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a box number. If an ad is 


ation, telephone exchange and number, 


keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


HELP WANTED 


' 
FEED ENGINEER WANTED FOR MANA- 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


ONE 1953 CHAMPION MILL AND MIXER 


feed processing business going,” said 
Irl A. Daffin, president of the firm. 

He said the “gro-as-you-pay” plan 
provides five-year financing with an 
escalator schedule of payments, plus 
60-day deferment of the first pay- 
ment. 


WANTED: ENCED TRADE TO Alot 
establish genera ain merchandising div- gerial job with feed ingredieht an ee unit with molasses equipment mounted on , 
ision. Central territory interior location manufacturing company. Excellent start- 1953 Ford. One portable Gehl feed plant “The first payment may be de- 
experience preferred. Salary compatible ing salary plus bonuses. Address ad No. unit with 2 ton mixer and molasses equip- rred for da after the owner 
with experience. The Mennel Milling Co., 5625, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. ment. Myers-Sherman 16” Fords station- a ioe = hie new Feedmo- 


P.O. Box 189, Fostoria, Ohio 


EXPERIENCED GRAIN AND FEED MA- 
chinery salesman needed by distributor 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


ary mill with electric motors, reasonable. 
Seco stationary mill and mixer unit with 
one ton capacity has electric motors. See 
Mooers Mfg. at Windom, Minnesota for all 
your portable mill and stationary mill re- 


bile,” according to Mr. Daffin. “An 
escalator-type schedule of payments 
that calls for minimal payments 


and manufacturer, to cover exclusive es- | 4 

tablished territory in Michigan. Draw and uirements. Phone Temple 1-3223. 

commission. Send photo, experience and | FOR SALE—12-TON BULK FEED BODY. 7 - during the first nine months on the 
Evergreen Mills, Ada, contract, followed by 15 months of 


references in first letter. Address Ad No. 
5687, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


Good condition. 
Okla. 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


only slightly higher payments is an- 


PROGRESSIVE WELL ESTABLISHED | 12%-TON TOLEDO DIAL SUSPENSION other feature.” 

firm wants man to sell cattle, feed lot, hopper scale, like new, 32 inch dial, Model 5 th : 
and range feed. Men selected should have 2600. O. W. Meyer, Napoleon, Ohio. AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY—PH.D., TOP Mr. Daffin pointed out Be yaad 
previous experience with emphasis on cat- — lati ir un- 
tle feeds. Our feeds are competitively | FOR SALE—1 USED HEIL DEHYDRATOR an = Mh = Bh gag a mum payments are not requi 

priced, backed by advertising. A real op- SD-8x25 complete with furnace, motors, operations, public "relations, industry as- til the 27th month after the owner 
portunity for the right man to become cyclones, stem crusher. Address ad No. signments. Address Ad No. 5583, Feed- takes delivery “when his new busi- 
sales manager. Salary and incentive basis. 56621, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. ‘ — d 
Address ad No, 5624, Feedstuffs, Minnea- . onto ness is on a peak profit basis” an 
polis 40, Minn. SCREW CONVEYOR BOX, WITH AUGER CREDIT MANAGER—SEV EN YEARS’ EX- that beginning the 39th month after 


SALESMAN WANTED—WE HAVE AN IM- 


bearings, ends and coupling shafts. Size 
6", 9” and 12”. Ray Jones, 1923 Hayselton 


perience in dealer and feeder finance, in- 
cluding integrated operations, desires to 


delivery, payments are reduced and 
nine 


mediate opening for * man to travel Drive, Jefferson City, Mo. relocate with feed or related compeny. again lowered for the final 
estern and Eastern Nebraska with > Address Ad No, 6596, Feedstuffs, nne- 

a complete line of feed ingredients, We | 1950 DAFFIN “FEEDMOBILE” IN GOOD apolis 40, Minn. months of the contract. 

are well established in the territory. No working condition. $6,800.00. Call or write — “On-the-farm feed processing, in- 
week-end travel necessary and some week Frank M. Barski, 40% Perrine Street, EXPERIENCED SALESMEN, FEED ILN- : h 
nights at home. We pay salary, expenses, Auburn, New York. gredients, vitamins, premixes to feed man- troduced is 1949 by our oar or a ne 
group hospitalization, health and accident yg ’ . ay ufacturers interested in sales offer or | expanded throughout the U.S. an 
insurance, pension and profit sharing. You STEINLITE NO. 400-G MOISTURE TEST- manufacturers’ sales representative in - id " h 250 
furnish ability, willingness to work, and er. Good condition, in use two years. Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha area, Will Canada where, today, more than 250,- 
car, latter not vital. Our men know about Write for a bargain price, Edinburg Grain be at Midwest in Kansas City Feb. 7-9. 000 farms are being served by Daffin 


this ad. Address ad No, 6606, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

SALES ENGINEERS: PRESENTLY SELL- 
ing, or familiar with, feed milling ma- 
chinery, pellet mills, coolers, liquid blend- 
ing equipment, feed mill layouts. Feed pro- 
duction manager acceptable. Travel Mon- 

Sober and reliable. 


Co., Edinburg, Ind. 
WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 


elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P.O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FEED MIXER, 1- TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 


For interview call VI 2-1350 or write Ad 
No. 5591, Feedstuffs, 612 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


v 


Feedmobiles,” Mr. Daffin said. “Some 
6.5 million tons of animal and poul- 
try feed are annually processed by 
the ‘feed mills on wheels’.” 


Receives 1959 Award 


day through Friday. 
Age—30 to 40. Engineering background, | drive, Addries Ad, 3479, Feed- | KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 

heavy emphasis on sales. Interested in BE. H. Beer & Co., 

high earnings—$156,000 per year or better. FOR SALE—W5 JAY BEE HAMMERMILL ne altimore h 
Indiana, Missouri, and Okla teply used 10'x36’ McGhee dehydrator complete. ONE 

Napoleon Alfalfa Mills, Ine., Napoleon, DAVIS, CAL. — The 1959 Newman 
and are presently successful. Address ad Ohio Meyer, Napoleon, Ohio. I _ Aw: f Poultry H 
No. 6607, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, nternational Award for Poultry Hus- 


FOR SALE—WORTHINGTON 6 CYLINDER 


bandry Research has been won by a 


Minn 
, Write Box 306, Troy, Ohio; Phone Federal S 
diesel engine, 4 cycle direct connected to 
Westinghouse 156 KVA generator, serial 9-691. of California poultry 
No. 1817P109. Complete with all controls WANTED — DEHYDRATED ALFALFA . 
SALESMEN and pened beard. 950 Ge O60 volts, Mapel- equipment. Especially Heil drums. State Dr. Fredric W. Hill, who took over 
eon Alfalfa Mills, Ine., Napoleon, Ohio. ' price, size and location. Address Ad No. the chairmanship of the department 
Progressive or turing FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- ee ee poultry husbandry on the Davis 
and. selling feed is ardson scale; truck scales; hammermills; | wWypRAULIC UNLOADING AUGER WITH 
> campus in September, was selected 


looking for two salesmen to handle ex- 
So East and West Coast sales ac- 

ivities. Should have college training 
and several years’ proven experience 
selling to feed moanufocturers. Write 
giving details of background. Our 
salesmen know of this ad. Address Ad 
No. 5588, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 


NUTRITIONIST 


Good number 2 man under Prod- 
ucts Director for feed formulation 
and quality-control responsibilities. 
Graduate degree in nutrition re- 
quired—Ph.D. desirable. 


DIXIE MILLS COMPANY 
P. ©. Box 351 
East St. Louis, Ilinois 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


Large groin company has an opening for 
man between the ages of 35-45. Must be 
thoroughly experienced in all phases of 
grain elevator operations. Part time 
travel. College background essential. 
Please furnish complete date—personol 
information, education, experience, refer- 
ences ond salary expected. Address ad 
No. 5614, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


Director of 
Foreign Sales 


Speck Spanish; age 30-45; work- 
ing knowlege of animal and poultry 
feeding; some knowledge of feed 


oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—NEW AND REOONDITIONED 
Richardson, and O K bagging scales; 
Union Special, Fischbein, Minneapolis, and 
Wilcox & Gibbs sewing heads. Whizzer 
bagging conveyors, bins. Winborns, Mill 
Equipment Service, Williamsburg, Iowa. 


USED INCUBATORS - BATTERY BROOD- 
ers. Buckeye streamliner and No. 24 
Setters with separate hatchers. Various 
sizes and makes of battery brooders. Suit- 
able for experimental and test work. 
Amstuts Hatcheries, Orrville, Ohio. 


FOR SAL E—60 | SINGLE BURNER FLUE- 
less type brooder stoves, 1,000 chick ca- 
pacity. In good condition. Only one year 
old. Also Rowe vending machine, 1957 
model, 100 dozen capacity. Somerville 
Poultry Farms Co., Box 309, Somerville, 
N. J. 


SALE—SPROUT-WALDRON 335 OU. FT. 
horizontal ribbon mixer. Type 304 stain- 
less steel dry material handling installa- 
tion, including: 1,800 cu. ft. weigh hop- 
pers, bucket. elevators, shake and screw 
conveyors, ete. Perry, 1403 N. 6th St., 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR “SAL E _ COMPL ETE JAY BEE 26", 
5-W hammermill with switches and am- 
meter, including 200 h.p. Crocker-Wheeler 
explosion and dust proof motor, 3 phase, 
440 volt, 3,600 RPM. Complete “Verti 
Cool" alfalfa meal cooler, less refrigerat- 
ing system. Dismantied, Illinois automatic 
stocker, dismantled, Type LF, 6'x10’8". 
Schoeneck Farms, Inc., Nazareth, Pa. 


100 H.P. ACE SPROUT-WALDRON PEL- 
let mill, complete with motor, coolers, 
pneu-vac air system; 60 H.P. Sprout- 
Waldron pellet mill and cooler; 60 H.P. 
heavy duty California pellet mill; 6-ton 
S. Howes Eureka horizontal mixer, with 
silent chain drive and 40 H.P. motor. 
a ” write J. E. Hagan Mill Machin- 

P. O. Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Phone 6-2197. 


FOR SALE 


Feed and Grain Handling and 
Processing Equipment 


motor, pump, hoses and mounting brack- 
ets for Daffin feedmobile. R. Miskimins, 
Kimball, 8. Dak. 


ARE IN THE MARKET FOR TWO (2) 
batch feed mixers from 1 to 6 tons, hori- 
zontal an) suitable for mixing molasses to 
feed. Qv'-n Menhaden Fisheries of La., 
Inc., Empire, La. 


WANTED To BUY RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED: GRAIN STORAGE ELEVATORS, 
midwest location 560,000 bushels and up; 
lease or purchase; please state full de- 
tails as to price, location, loading and 
unloading facilities, etc. Address ad No. 
5604, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE—TO SETTLE ESTATE, FEED 
plant and produce business in the heart 
of the Red River Valley. Incubators and 
other equipment can be purchased sepa- 
rately. Call or write George E. Sorlie, 
Hillsboro, N. D 


FOR SALE BY OWNER: GRAIN, FEED, 
seed and hardware business. Located at 
Butler, Missouri in Bates County on the 
main line of Missouri Pacific from Kansas 
City to Memphis and St. Louis to Wichita. 
Highway 71 and Highway 62. Buildings 
consist of 35,000 bushel elevator, air con- 
ditioned office and display room, 4 large 
warehouses and cooling room for eggs and 
perishable articles. 100,000 lb. Fairbanks- 
Morse scales wit printo-meter, also large 
hopper scales in elevator. Corn sheller, 
corn cleaner, Clipper seed cleaner, Carter 
disk cleaner, roller mill, crimper and mix- 
er. Owing to the fact that this is located 
on deeded land which consists of 3 blocks 
and 10 lots of land and the property is 
all clear of debt it could be financed to 
a good advantage. Kenney Brothers Grain 
Company, P.O. Box 26, Butler, Missouri. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
v 


WE ARE INTERESTED IN CONTACTING 
a research farm capable of conducting 
research on all types of livestock. We 
would be willing to share expenses with 


over nominees from the U.SS.R., 
Canada and Great Britain. Before 
coming to Davis, Dr. Hill was on the 
Cornell University faculty. 

Formal presentation of the New- 
man Medal was made recently at a 
reception in the Members’ dining 
room of the House of Commons in 
London, England. Since Dr. Hill was 
unable to attend the ceremony, Dr. 
F. Howard Kratzer, also of the poul- 
try husbandry department at Davis 
and presently on leave in England, 
accepted the medal and cash award 
of 50 pounds sterling. 

The award is given in recognition 
of the most important poultry hus- 
bandry research work published in 
the previous year. Dr. Hill was au- 
thor or co-author of more than 15 
scientific papers in that year on vari- 
ous aspects of poultry nutrition. His 
recent accomplishments include stud- 
ies of the energy values of purified 
nutrients and feeding materials for 
chickens, special nutritive properties 
of fats and influences of nutritive 
balance and hormones on energy util- 
ization. 

The Newman Poultry Award was 
instituted 11 years ago by the Poul- 
try Association of Great Britain. It 
has been won seven times by US. 
scientists and three times by United 
Kingdom scientists. 


Pig Parlor 


Is Noted in Georgia 


MACON, GA. — More and more 
Georgia farmers are fattening hogs 
for market in close confinement in 


mixing equipment and handling of NEW & USED the party who owns such a farm in order 
export shipments helpful. for us to have facilities to test our feea | Concrete floored pens, according to 
Eloveters, Pellet Address Ad No. $570, Peedstuft, Minne. | ‘he extension service. 
Send resume to and Grain apolis 40, Minn. It is estimated there are from 2,000 
John W. Eshelman & Sons co., to 4,000 pig parlors in Georgia now, 
Lancaster, Pa. — jo uM Use Feedstulfs WANT ADS for RESULT$ | “O™Pared to practically none five 


years ago. 
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INSPECT CHOLINE PLANT—Executives of the Peter Hand Foundation 
(left to right), Harry P. Heuer, president; Herbert L. Fisher, executive vice 
president, and Wiley Akins, vice president and general manager, inspect the 
Chicago firm’s new choline plant. Dr. R. A. Rasmussen, vice president and 
director of quality control, explains the operation. Dr. Rasmussen directed 


the designing of equipment. 


Peter Hand Starts 
Choline Production 


CHICAGO — Peter Hand Founaa- 
tion, supplier of fortifiers to the feed 
industry, has started production of 
choline in, its new Chicago plant, de- 
veloped for the manufacture of this 
B-vitamin. 

All equipment in the new manufac- 
turing division, including mixer, drier, 
automatic controls and packaging 
unit, was designed under the direc- 
tion of Dr. R. A. Rasmussen, director 
of quality control. Dr. Rasmussen 
also is vice president and director of 
research of the animal division of 
Peter Hand. 

“The new plant is among the larg- 
est in choline production capacity in 
the US.,” according to Wiley Akins, 
vice president and general manager. 
Liquid choline arrives via tank car 
and is stored in tanks on the ground 
floor of the plant. The entire opera- 
tion is automatic. 

Foundation engineers have provid- 
ed a system of controls which in- 
stantly stops production in the event 
of any deviatidn from standards. 

“Choline is necessary in nutrition 
and is used in premixes for fortifica- 
tion of rations for poultry, swine and 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


RICH IN VITAMIN, 
FOR FOUR FOOTED ANIMALS 


SHORT OF ROUGHAGE? 


Turn to PAXCO DEHYDRATED 
CORN COB MEAL, os mony 
Superior 


SOME UNEAPECTED MONEY 
COMING YOUR WAY ...SAVINES 
FROM USING YouR WEIGH - BUERD 


MADAME 


The Weigh-Burro bulk scale is 
self-discharging, rugged, dur- 
able. Eosy rolling wheels. Sccle 
cop. 1000 Ibs. Price only $295. 
Order by collect wire today. 


Only $295 


Burrows Equipment Compony 
Dept. C-2, 1316 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Iii. 


turkeys,” said Mr. Akins. “It aids 
more rapid growth in swine. In addi- 
tion to other functions, choline pre- 
vents specific crooked leg conditions 
in chickens and turkeys.” 

Choline produced at the new plant, 
in addition to its use in the founda- 
tion’s premixes, is being marketed 
under the Peter Hand label to feed 
manufacturers. 


I. Levin Resigns State 
Chemist Post in Iowa 


DES MOINES — IL. Levin has an- 
nounced his resignation as _ state 
chemist with the Iowa Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. Levin said that he has made 
plans to do the same type of work, 
but on a private consulting basis. 
“This will entail assisting the feed 
trade in Iowa in registering products 
for sale in several states in which 
feed men are doing business,” he 
said. 


OFFICES BEING MOVED 

MINNEAPOLIS — Henry Schipke 
& Associates, consulting engineering 
firm, has announced that it is moving 
into new and larger quarters at 5324 
Lyndale Ave. S. in Minneapolis. The 
former address was on Linden Hills 
Bivd. 
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“| just got tired of cleaning up after you all the time!” 


By Jim Zilverberg 


Serving the Great South 


Prompt Service with Famous Feed 
Materials from Memphis Stocks 


Fast delivery of leading vitamins, antibiotics, growth factors and other feed 


materials from our Memphis stocks is only part of the way we can serve you 
. let us help with your formulations, registrations and other problems. 


For Prompt Service—Order from Either Office 
foe N. Pless Co. 


Pless and Stringer 


345 Glynn Drive 
BIRMINGHAM 15, ALA. 
Phone VE 3-9709 


and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


First place in break-out egg quality went to Colonial TRUE-LINES layers AT 


THE START and AT THE FINISH of the 1959IOWA MULTIPLE UNIT RANDOM 


TEST. Average size entry, 840 pullets (compared to 50 to 70 average U.S. 


randomtest). Allof America's best layers competed. Test after test shows 


firsts for TRUE-LINESin egg break-out quality. Best in Test, March 1959, 


Pennsylvania. Best-in-Test EGG QUALITY, floor birds, California, Febru- 


ary, 1959. 80 Haugh Unit average, Texas, entire test, compared to 78.9 


test average. Averaging 18 egg-quality breakouts in four 1958-59 Random 


Sample Tests. shows TRUE-LINES scoring better than test average of the 


nation's top layers inEVERY TEST. Proof that TRUE LINES EGG QUALITY 


HOLDS UP. The best protection for your egg business future is QUALITY 


EGGS. Investigate TRUE-LINES layers, product of science-directed gene- 


tics. You save up to $150 on each 1,000 pullets. Write COLONIAL POULTRY 


FARMS, General Offices, Pleasant Hill, Missouri, for list of TRUE-LINES 


ASSOCIATE HATCHERIES nearest you. 


No obligation. 


\ 
\ 
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| 
219 Adams - P.O. Box 2654 e 
Phone JA 6-641! 
| 
hs 
molasses carrier. Cattle like 
: get real feeding value from it. " 
Reliable source; stabilized prices. 
PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Illinois 
FOR HANOLING BULK. 
4 
| 
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Theo. W. Martin & Son 


Broiler Contracts 
Cut Back by Co-op 


CONCORD, N.H.—Management of 


3166 Maple Drive, Atlanta 5, Ga. CEdar 7-753! 
JOBBERS : has announced a plan for discontinu- 
Spesiciiots te Truck Sates ing the growing of broilers, except 
to a limited extent, in Pennsylvania, 
BROKERS according to W. D. Milsop, Eastern 

CARLOTS States general manager. 
TRUCK LOTS MANUFACTURERS’ Mr. Milsop, in an article in the 
WAREHOUSE STOCKS - Eastern State Cooperator, noted that, 
AGE N TS in 


in a number of instances, to produce 
broilers at a cost close to the mar- 
ket quotations available in the area. 

“A little over a year ago, Eastern 
States developed a contract opera- 
tions program designed to learn more 
about the economics of producing 
broilers in the Northeast in compe- 
tition with production from other 
areas,” Mr. Milsop said. “The pro- 
gram also was intended to fulfill a 
policy on optimum feed mill produc- 


“Serving the Feed Industry Since 1905” 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


for easier mixing reorders! 


Here’s THE economical, dry blackstrap molasses 
product dehydrated on soybean mill feed. 

It means added palatability for your feeds and an 
easier mixing job for you. CK Econolass is never 
sticky — won’t harden and ball-up 

CK comes packed (AND FAST, TOO) in moisture- 
resistant 50 lb, bags with uniform high quality order 
after order. 

And orders and re-orders are what you get with the 
Econolass-Plus in your feeds. 


is 
ampion fro: he CK line 
ingredients which also line ‘oh teed 


Fish solubles dried 
soymeal. 


@ New Econoloc — 
lecithin carried 


@ New Econoferm—Multi 
tured product 


tion which was adopted by the board 
of directors.” 

However, he noted that, since that 
time, broiler prices have been at “ex- 
tremely low levels, and usually under 
the cost of production. Because the 
price situation did not improve, the 
original program for contract opera- 
tions never fully developed.” 

Mr. Milsop said that fire damage 
at the Brockton, Mass., poultry proc- 
essing plant was covered by insur- 
ance, but in order to put that unit 
back on a sound operating basis, and 
satisfactory to federal inspection, it 
would require an investment beyond 
the cost of repairing the damage. 

“It was management’s opinion that 
this investment should not be made 
under the present economic situation 
in the broiler industry and, conse- 
quently, the plant will be maintained 
on a stand-by position until it can 
be determined at a later date wheth- 
er or not it would be economically 
sound to put it back in operation.” 

In the meantime, Mr. Milsop said, 
effort is being made to develop pro- 
grams attractive to independent 
broiler growers. 


John Gilmore Joins 
Dairy Institute 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. — John Gil- 
more, Sacramento, joined the staff 
of the Dairy Institute of California 
Feb. 1, according - 
to Clarence Mi- = 
chel, president. 

The Dairy Insti- 
tute is a_ state- | 
wide trade associ- 
ation of processors 
and _ distributors 
who market in ex- 
cess of 60% of the 
fluid milk and 
manufactured dai- 
ry products con- 
sumed in the state, 
the total retail value of which ap- 
proximated $830 million last year. 

Mr. Gilmore will assist Robert J. 
Beckus, manager, in carrying on the 
functions of the institute and will 
particularly direct his attention to 
working toward better understanding 
of the distributors’ problems by pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. Gilmore is a graduate of the 
University of California, having ma- 
jored in agricultural economics both 
at Berkeley and Davis campuses. He 
is leaving the California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., where he has 
been employed since 1949. He has 
+g as secretary-manager since 


John Gilmore 


Georgia Turkey Short 
Course Is Set Feb. 17 


ATHENS, GA.—A turkey short 
course based on the workshop idea 
will be held at the University of 
Georgia’s poultry department Feb. 
17, according to Henry Massey, ex- 
tension poultryman. 

Featured on the program will be 
Gene Mathis, Spartan Grain Co., 
Newberry, S.C., who will discuss 
feeding practices. He was formerly 
associated with the poultry depart- 
ment at Clemson College and later 
with the Southeastern Turkey Ranch 
at Sumter, S.C. 


OVERALL 


OUTLOOK 


~" you weekly... 
while it’s still news in 
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Don't Mix Without CUA, 
(85% Feeding Cane Molasses Equivalent) am 
Bs. 


FEEDING RATIOS 


(Continued from page 1) 


flecting the recent upturn in slaugh- 
ter cattle prices. Feeder p'g and lamb 
prices averaged higher thun a month 
earlier. Baby chick and turkey poult 
prices continued to increase season- 
ally. 


POULTRY AND EGGS—USDA 
said lower prices for eggs, commer- 
cial broilers and turkeys were only 
pertially offset by higher prices for 
farm chickens. Although the egg price 
decline was somewhat less than aver- 
age for the month, the mid-January 
average of 29.6¢ doz. was the lowest 
for the month in 19 years. Farm 


> chicken prices advanced nearly 9% 
» during the month to 11.3¢ Ib., but 


were 12% 


below January, 1959. At 
17.1¢ Ib., commercial broilers were 
2% below a year earlier. Turkey 
prices declined seasonally, but at 
28.2¢ Ib. were the highest for the 
month in four years. 

From m‘d-December to mid-Janu- 
ary the broiler-feed price ratio 
dropped from 3.8 to 3.6, which was 
1 off from the January, 1959, level. 
A 5 drop was reported for the month 
ended Jan. 15 in the turkey-feed ratio. 
But the mid-January mark of 8.5 was 
still substantially higher than the 
January, 1959, ratio of 7. 

The egg-feed price ratio slipped 
from 9.3 to 8.9 in a month's time. The 
mid-January ratio was 1.8 lower than 
that of a year earlier. 

Unlike the other poultry-feed ratios, 
the farm chicken-feed ratio for Janu- 
ary was 3 higher than for a month 
earlier, and 4 lower than the ratio 
for a year earlier. 

LIVESTOCK—The higher meat 
animal prices which came into the 
picture after the holidays were an 


important factor in the improvement 
of the hog-corn ratio from mid-De- 
cember to mid-January. The .7 gain 


for the U.S. as a whole moved the 
ratio up to 12.4. The hog-corn ratio 
in the north central states was 12.8 
for January, a gain of 9 from a 
month earlier. Although the ratios 
were more favorable for swine feed- 
ing, they still were far below the Jan- 
uary, 1959, marks of 16.1 for the U.S. 
and 16.6 for the north central states. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS—A continued 
seasonal decline in wholesale milk 
prices, a downturn in prices of milk- 
fat in cream and a slight decline in 
retail milk prices accounted for weak- 
er milk-feed and butterfat-feed price 
ratios. 

The milk-feed ratio for mid-Janu- 
ary was 1.49, compared with the 1.54 
figure of a month earlier and the 
year-earlier mark of 1.47. A loss of 
1.1 was recorded in the butterfat-feed 
ratio from Dec. 15 to Jan. 15, but the 
January ratio of 25.4 was higher than 
the year-earlier ratio of 23.9. 


Feed: Average Prices Paid by Farmers, 


Jan. Dec. Jan 

15, 15, 15, 

Commodity and unit 1959 «61960 

lars——— 

Alfalfa hay, baled, ton... 30.3 31.8 32.2 

Other hay, baled, ton ... 28.6 28.5 28.7 
Cottonseed meal, 

4.31 4.13 4.14 
Soybean meal, 44%, cwt. 4.47 4.19 4.24 
Middlings, cwt. ......... 3.21 2.94 

n meal, cwt. ......... 3.18 3.06 3.09 
Scratch grain, cwt. ..... 3.90 3.83 3.85 
Laying mash, cwt. ...... 453 4.34 4.36 
Poultry ration cost, cwt. . 3.40 3.31 3.33 
Broiler growing mash, cwt. 4.98 4.47 4.69 
Turkey growing mash, cwt. 4.93 4.64 4.69 
Chick starter mash, cwt.. 
Mixed dairy feed, under 

29% protein, cwt. .... 3.8! 3.71 3.73 
Mixed dairy feed, 29% 

4466 448 4.52 
Mixed hog feed, 14-18%, 

Mixed hog feed, over 

5.69 5.25 5.30 
Cattle feed, 30% and 

456 4.35 4.36 

Stock salt, cwt. 1.59 ees 


—Index numbers— 
(1910-14— 100) 


202 195 197 


Farm Commodity-Feed Price Ratios 


East West East West 
: New Mid- North North South South South 
j U.S. Eng. Atl. Cent. Cent. Afi. Cent. Cent. Mount. Pac 
CHICKEN-FEED— 
Farm Chickens: 
January, 1960 ............ 3.4 3.8 3.7 3.3 2.7 3.4 3.6 3.1 3.0 24 
amber, 3.1 3.5 3.7 3.0 25 3.7 3.8 3.3 3.2 24 
Janwary, 1959 ..........-- 3.8 3.8 4.1 3.8 3.4 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.9 3.0 
Average (1949-58) ........ 5.5 
; Average (Jan., 1949-58) .. 5.7 
Broilers: 
January, 1960 ...........- 3.4 3.8 45 3.9 3.8 3.46 3.5 3.5 3.8 3.7 
December, 1959 .........+. 3.8 3.8 45 4.0 3.8 3.8 3.5 34 3.8 38 
January, 1959 .........055 35 3.7 44 3.5 4.0 3.5 3.3 3.4 4.0 34 
TURKEY -FEED— 
7.2 8.5 8.3 9.2 7.5 8.1 7.4 8.7 78 
7.2 9.1 932 «10.1 8.4 8.3 8.5 8.6 8.2 
69 8.3 7.2 8.2 6.3 74 65 7.0 6.1 
108 9.4 7.8 74 104 WS 103 92 
93 #100 10.1 8.4 80 8610.7 12.1 11.2 «610.4 8.4 
mq 5 10.7 10.1 1.6 10.2 00 12.5 12.0 0.7 97 
Average (1949-58) ........ tt. 
Average (Jan., 1949-58) .. 11.0 
East West 
North North South South 
U.S. Atl. Cent. Cent. Afi. Cent. West 
x MILK-FEED— 
Jenvary, 1960 ..........-. 1.49 1.43 142 1.59 1.70 1.72 1.48 
> December, 1959 ........... 1.54 1.51 148 1.66 1.72 1.76 1.49 
1.47 1.43 1.36 «61.54 61.70 1.67 1.48 
Average (1949-58) ....... 1.30 
$ Average (Jan., 1949-58) .. 1.36 
BUTTERFAT-FEED— 
25.4 20.2 28.2 16.9 19.3 
; December, 1959 .......... 26.5 21.2 24 17.5 19.2 
23.9 19.7 26.8 16.1 18.7 
|. Average (1949-58) ........ 22.2 
Average (Jan., 1949-58) .. 22.6 
NOTE: Ratios computed at mid-month 
: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
y North Ratios represent number of pounds of 
U.S. Cent. peatiry feed equal in value to | ib. live 
-COR arm chicken, turkey or | doz. eggs; 
January, 1960 ............ 12.4 12.8 pounds broiler growing mash equal to 
1g | Ib. broiler; pounds concentrate rations 
gos. eee 16.1 16.6 equal to | ib. milk or butterfat; bushels 
Average (1949-58) ........ 14.0 14.3 of corn equal to 100 Ib. hog. increases 
Average (Jan., 1949-58) 13.7 14.0 in ratios are favorable to the feeder. 


KEY TO GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 

Here is a quide to the states included in 
the geographical divisions listed in the ac- 
companying commodity-f: price ratios: 

New — Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, jassachusetts, Rhode Island, 
necticut. 

Mid-Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvanie. 

North Atlantic: New England and Mid-At- 
lantic states combined. 


East North Central: Ohio, Indiana, Iilinois, 


Michigan, Wisconsin. 

West North Central: Minnesota, lowa, Mis- 
ous, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
ansas. 


North Central: Combination of the two fore- 
goi 


ing. 
South Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
gin'e; West Virginia, North 4, South 
arolina, Georgia, Florida. 


East South Central: Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi. 
West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana, 


Oklehoma, Texas. 
South Central: Combination of the two above. 
Pacific: Washington, Oregon, Californie. 
Mountain: Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Montana. 
West: Combination of the two above. 


Grain Storage 


WASHINGTON — The uncertainty 
over the next action by the Syming- 
ton committee of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee continues to worry | 


the grain storage trade. Many won- 
der where “the next blow will strike.” 

U.S. Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials have consistently stated that 
it is now up to the trade to help them 
defend the USDA position. This 
USDA idea is based on the attitude 
that since USDA accepted the grain 
storage advisory committee estimates 
of cost and storage payment require- 
ments, the trade should now come to 
the front to substantiate the storage 
payment case. 

However, this reporter feels that 
it would be best at this point to let 
the Symington committee subpoena 
witnesses to testify on grain storage 
charges and rates. This would bring 
in big farm co-ops, all of which car- 
ry potential political strength in mid- 
west areas where Sen. Symington 
may be seeking Democratic conven- 
tion support next summer. 

As reported earlier, it may be bet- 
ter for cooperative grain organiza- 
tions, rather than the proprietary 
trade, to “take the front line” in at- 
tempting to defend the alleged large 
profits of the storage industry. Since 
reports of large profits were present- 
ed to the Symington committee and 
since such acknowledgments came 
from some farmer cooperative or- 
ganizations, it is felt possibly some 
of the cooperatives might take the 
lead. 

The grain storage rate issue is a 
badly confused thing. It involves 
11,000 individual contracts for all 
grains in varying areas. “Sauce for 
one goose,” in this instance, may not 
be “sauce for the next gander.” 

It would seem possible and appro- 
priate to arrange a meeting between 
Sen. Symington and the top levels 
of the grain warehouse industry dur- 
ing which a more appropriate stor- 
age rate might be set up. This would 
accomplish what Senator Symington 
wants and also what the USDA and 
the grain trade desire by common 
agreement. 

Sen. Symington has set the stage 
for a reduction in grain storage rates. 
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How low they may go is yet to be 
determined. Neither the Symington 
committee nor the USDA nor the 
grain trade has any set idea of the 
appropriate level of the new rates. 

It seems then, that a “summit 


| meeting” of Sen. Symington and the 


grain warehouse industry might be 
able to accomplish the rate reduction 
over the conference table and end the 
stream of accounting reports. 


Oregon Referendum 


SALEM, ORE.—Feb. 1 through 23 
has been designated as the period 
for Oregon fryer growers to register 
to vote in a referendum on elimina- 
tion of the fryer commission assess- 
ment, according to Frank McKennon, 
state department of agriculture di- 
rector. 

Forms have already been mailed 
to producers, but any not receiving 
them should write to the department 
or obtain them there. Only producers 
who register in February will be en- 
titled to vote in the referendum, 
which will be called as soon as pos- 
sible after Feb. 23. 


FDA 


(Continued from page 1) 


officials indicated that the proposed 
limitations may properly be described 
as a starting point since they repre- 
sent to FDA a common use denomi- 
nator. They said that it is possible 
that after opinions and evidence have 
heon studied, the agency may be will- 
ing to expand on the maximums and 
restrictions listed. 


METHIONINE 


(Continued from page 1) 


surance was received from FDA of- 
ficials that the situation would be 
corrected. 

FDA also published in the same 
issue of the Federal Register a list 
of food additives for which prior 
sanctions have been granted. This 
list includes several antioxidants used 
in feeds. 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 2) 


survey was not a test of whether the new frozen product could compete with 


these products. 


~ 


DR. WISE BURROUGHS of Iowa State University, well known for his 
livestock nutrition investigations, says that there has not yet been discovered 
a satisfactory explanation for high-moisture corn having more feeding value 
than corn of normal moisture content. Answers may be forthcoming, he said, 
from studies of the digestibility and protein content of high-moisture corn 
or in some enzyme reaction or fermentation factor. 


v 


v 


THE RECENT ADVERSE publicity received by the grain trade over 
charges for storing government grain has resulted in a proposal that the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. hire a full-time public relations man. 
It is understood the proposal will be discussed at the organization's annual 


meeting in Kansas City next month. 
v 


~ 


TWO FIRMS WHICH HOLD suspended new drug applications for use 
of stilbestrol in poultry implants requested that the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration hold hearings for them to “show cause” why their NDA's should 
not be revoked. Outcome has not yet been learned. 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 22¢ Ib., f.0.b. Denver, 2250 A, 
300 D. 


Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ample; 
10,000 A 32¢ ib.; 300 D, 2,260 A 16%¢ Ib.; 
1,500 A 15%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 760 A 


trend steady; sup- 


Chicago: Demand fair; 
feeding oil, with 


ply ample; straight A 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7%¢ 
a million units of vitamin A, Le.L, packed 
in 65-gal. drums, f.0.b. Chicago, drums in- 
cluded. 


Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 400 


D, 3,000 A 21%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 3,000 21¢; 
300 D, 2,250 A 19%¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 18¢; 
300 D, 760 A 16¢; 75 D, 750 A 15%¢. 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 A, 300 D 16¢ Ib.; 2,250 
A, 300 D 17%¢ Ib. 

ALFALFA MEAL 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 

supply ample; dehydrated, 17% protein, 


vitamin A, $62.50. 
trend unchanged; 
156%, $50, dehy- 


100,000 units, 
Demand good; 
suncured 


guaranteed 

Portland: 
supply ample; 
drated $68.40. 

Philadelphia: 
17% dehydrated, $68.50 

Denver: Demand fair; 
ply fair; dehydrated $50 
bulk pellets 

New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; 17% protein 
min A, bulk $67@68; sacked $72@73. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend easier; 
supply ample; 17% protein dehydrated with 
190,000 units vitamin A $57.50@59.50; 13% 
protein suncured $40.50@42.50 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $72, sacked, Boston. 

Minneapolis: Weak undertone because of 
reduced demand, but prices unchanged 
from last week; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
units vitamin A reground pellets $58@69; 
olled reground pellets $60@61, sacked $4 
more. 

Kansas City: 


Demand fair; supply fair; 
trend steady; sup- 
meal sacked, $48 


trend steady; 
100,000 vita- 


Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated alfalfa, 
guaranteed 100,000 A on arrival, reground 
pellets $55 bulk, pellets $53@54 bulk; 18% 
dehydrated alfalfa, guaranteed 125,000 A 
on arrival, reground pellets $56@59 bulk; 
20% dehydrated alfalfa, guaranteed 150,000 
A on arrival, reground pellets $65; suncured 
alfalfa demand slow, ample supplies, 13% 
pellets $356 35.50 bulk, No. 1 &-in, $38.50@ 
39, No. 2 \-in. $36.50, sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; suncured, 13% fine, sacked 
$44; dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A _ pellets, 
demand slow, trend steady, supply ample; 
bulk $57. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
dehydrated 17% $69; suncured 13% $48. 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A units, 


bulk pellets $52; sacked meal $57, Omaha 
basis 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply tight; dehydrated meal 
17% protein, 100,000 A #38; dehydrated 
pellet meal 17% protein, 100,000 A $69; 
suncured meal 15% protein $51@52; sun- 
cured crumbles 15% protein $53@54. 

Ft. Worth: Demand poor; supply suffici- 
ent; sacked dehydrated 7% 100,000 A 
$67.80 rail; $66 truck; suncured 13% % in. 
grind No. 1 $46 truck; 15% fine ground 
dry $48, with 2% fat added $50, fin or 
truck 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; ATs dehydrated 100,900 
vitamin A $63@65 

Seattle: emend fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; 15% protein suncured $50, de- 
livered truck loads, sacked; 136,000 A unit 
dehydrated $72, delivered truck loads, 
sacked. 

ANIMAL FATS 

Ogden: Supply fair; $5.50 cwt. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply adequate; 6@6%¢ Ib., tank cars. 

St. Paul: Demand fair; supply ample; 
price gain of “%¢ from last week, 5%¢ Ib., 
f.o.b. producer's plant 


Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply ample; prime tallow 65¢ Ib., f.o.b. 
Kansas City 

Chicago: Demand good; trend steady to 
higher; supply fair; bleachable fancy tal- 
low, tank truck or carlots $5.50 cwt., yel- 
low grease $5 cwt 

Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
tallow 5%¢ Ib yellow grease 4\%¢ Ib. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply moder- 
ate; prime tallow, tank cars, 5%¢; drums 
8%¢, f.0.b. north Texas packing plants with 
returna!t le drums 

San j'rancisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; bleachable fancy 6¢ Ib., yellow grease 
4%¢ Ib 

Louisville: Demand improving; trend 
steady; supply good; bleachable white 5%¢ 
Ib.; white tallow 5%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 
Ib. in tanks, 

BARLEY FEED 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $51@62, sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 

6 


$46. 
Portland: 
supply ample; 


Demand slow; trend unchanged; 
rolled $53; ground $61. 


Ogden: Supply ample: rolled $47@48; 
whole barley $42@43 

Denver: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; rolled $2.05 ewt 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak- 
er; supply adequate; standard rolled $3.03 
ewt., sacked; standard ground $3.03 cwt., 
sacked. 

Francisco: supply am- 


rolled $61; groun’ 


San 
ple; 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns 
are wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for 
prompt delivery, unless otherwise noted. 
They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are 
not necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might heve oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


Baltimore: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $48.50, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend 
supply fair; $38.50, sacked 

Boston: Demand poor; supply adequate; 


steady; 


Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


$47, truck lots. 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

Demand fair; trend steady; sup« 
$24.50 f.0.b. Denver. 
Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 

quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum  30-ton 

carlots: 80 granular $31.50; less than car 
lots $40; 200 mesh fine $31; less than ton 
lots $40. 

Chicago: Demand 
supply ample; f.o.b. 
Dakota shipping points: 
$16.50; fine granular, 80 to 100 mesh 
$13.75; powder, 200 mesh $13.50, f.o.b. 
Belle Fourche, 8.D., minimum 30-ton car- 
lots, 80 granular $13.50 net; 200 mesh, fine 
$13.25 net. 


ply good; 


Denver: 
ply ample; 


fair; trend steady; 
Wyoming and South 
granular, 30 mesh 


BLOOD FLOUR 
Demand slow; trend firm; 
$82.560@89.50, sacked. 


BLOOD MEAL 
Portland: Demand slow; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; $112. 
Ogden: Supply ample; $90, 100 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Ogden. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 


Louisville: 
supply good; 


supply ample; $82.50@87.50, sacked 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply tight; $5.75 a unit of ammonia, 
sacked. 

Omaha: Demand and trend fair; supply 
ample; 80% $95, sacked, Omaha. 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $6 a unit of ammonia, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; $82.50@89.50, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 80% protein $120, sacked, 100-1». 
bags. 

BONE MEAL STEAMED 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $109, Denver. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; $99. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 


supply ample; $82.50@87.50, sacked. 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $100, 100-Ib. bags. 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply scarce; 
$100, sacked, f.0.b. Ft. Worth, local manu- 
facture 

Los Angeles: 
supply limited; 
sacked. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend firmer; 
supply nil; $85@90, nominal, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 


Demand slow; 
imported $81, 


trend firm; 
20-ton lots, 


ple; $75, sacked. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply fair; $110, sacked, Cincinnati. 


Buffalo: Demand just fair; 
supply limited; $105, sacked. 
ton: Demand steady; 
$105. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $90, ex-dock, sacked. 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply good; $52@53, sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; 
$54 


trend steady; 


supply light: 


supply fair; 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 


changed; supply adequate; $60.50 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; 26% protein $53.90, February. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $54, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $53, sacked. 

Cincinnati: trend steady; 
supply adequate; $51. 

Chicago: Demand >and trend easier; sup- 
ply fair; 26% protein $43 

Buffalo: Demand fair; ‘trena lower; sup- 
ply good; $51.50, Boston. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $46. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
26% $51, 22% $54, sacked. 

New York: Demand fair; trend slightly 
easier; supply moderate; $53 bulk, $59 


sacked, Boston basis. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10¢ Ib., 6 ton lots; 11¢ Ib., 
1 ton lots; 12¢ 1Ib., less than ton lots; all 
sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
10¢ Ib., sacked. 


Louisville: Demand fair; 


trend firm; sup- 
ply good; 10@10%¢ Ib., sacked. 
Omaha: 10%¢ Ib. 
Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 11¢ 
Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ 
Portland: Demand good; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; 8%¢ Ib. 


Denver: Demand light; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; 8¢ Ib., f.0.b. Golden, Colo. 
Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ 5-ton lots 
ll¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 
New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 
New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
Ib., all sacked, f.o.b. New Jersey. 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
9% @12\%¢ Ib., 


Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10%@12%¢ Ib., ton lots. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
10%¢ Ib., ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than 
ton lots. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $9.65 cwt. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 


10¢ Ib. 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 cwt., sacked. 
BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
$4.25 cwt. 
Ogden: Supply fair; $4.40, 100 Ib. drum. 


Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply zero; $4.25 cwt., paper drums, nom- 
inal. 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 cwt. drums. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., 100 Ib. lots in 
barrels; 4%¢ Ib., 500 Ib. lots in barrels. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $4.15@4.25 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $3.50@3.75 ecwt., barrels. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
3.95¢ Ib. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, sacked, including 
freight) 

New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 

Buffalo: Crystais $17.11, flour $11.11. 

Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 

Bosten: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 
ate Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50, flour 

50. 

CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; flour $10.15, 20 
ton cars, sacked; meal $11.15, 20 ton cars, 
sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $7@7.60 cwt. 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50-lb. bags $12.25, 
100-Ib. bags $11.50; bulk, boxcar $10; bulk, 
hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 premium, de- 
livered Minneapolis. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100-Ib. bags 
$9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; bulk, in 
boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 premium. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, sacked. 


CHARCOAL 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; hardwood poul- 
try; $156 less than ton lots, sacked; $144.40 


trend steady; 


ton lots, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
ample; $141, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 60-Ib. multiwalls $110. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $110. 

COCONUT OTL MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited but adequate; copra cake 
$85. 


San Francisco: Demand good; 
tight; solvent $69.50. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend unchanged; 
supply $80.50. 
Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $86, delivered, truck, sacked. 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply satisfactory; 1,500 A, 300 D 16%¢ Ib.; 
3,000 A, 300 D 20¢ Ib. 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 


supply 


Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 
300 D, 3,000 A 22¢ Ib.; 60% D, 2,250 A 
20%¢; 300 D, 2,250 A 20¢; 600 D, 1,500 A 
19¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 18%¢. 

CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 

changed; supply adequate; 3¢ Ib. 


Denver: Demand poor; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; dried $147, Denver. 
New Orleans: Demand light; trend easy; 
supply fair; $42.50@46, f.0.b. Gulf. 
Boston: Demand and supply good; 
4%¢ Ib. 


New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $45, f.0.b. shipping points. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 


(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $5 more) 
Minneapolis: Feed $47.50, meal $67.90. 

Atlanta: Feed $53.98, meal $73.98. 
Birmingham: Feed $52.64, meal $72.54. 
ton: Feed $62.84, meal $72.84. 
Chicago: Feed $41, meal $61. 
Cleveland: Feed $49.14, meal $69.14. 
Denver: Feed $51.51, meal $71.51. 
Ft. Worth: Feed $49.96, meal $69.96. 
Indianapolis: Feed $46.36, meal $66.36. 
Kansas City: Feed $41, meal $61. 
Louisville: Feed $48.21, meal $68.21. 
New Orleans: Feed $51.20, meal $71.20. 


New York: Feed $53.43, meal $72.43. 
Norfolk: Feed $51.71, meal $71.71. 
Philadelphia: Feed $52.02, meal $72.02. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $49.96, wo $69.96. 
St. Louis: Feed $41, meal $61 

Decatur, Ill.: Feed $34.75, meal $57.75. 


CORN OTL MEAL 


Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady: 
supply light; $57.45, sacked. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $49. 
COTTONSEED OTL MEAL 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; 41% solvent, $63.70, delivered, 
Omaha. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply not too plentiful; $71@72. 

Ft. Worth: Demand very poor for meal, 
fair for hulls; offerings increasing; 
41% old process $63@64; solvent 2% fat 
added $60.50@61; pellets $2 additional; cot- 
tonseed hulls $14. 

San Francisco: 
tight; 41% $71.50; 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; 
supply adequate; $63.10. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 2% $65.40, Denver. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend lower; sup- 
ply ample; prime 41% protein, old process, 
55: new process, 41% solvent, $54.50. 

Ogden: Supply good; 41%, $72@75. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient; 
41% old process $73, sacked. 

Portland: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply limited; $78. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; 
tled; supply fair; $72. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $71.50@72.50, sacked 

Ba 


Demand good; supply 


trend steady; 


trend unset- 


ffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady to lower; supply adequate; $77, 
sacked, Boston. 


Kansas City: Demand slow; trend weak; 


supply plentiful; 41% old process or sol- 
vent process $55, Memphis. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
mixed: Memphis basis, hydraulic $56.50, 
solvent $57. 


St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; solvent $59. 

Boston: Demand poor; 
$73.50. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; 41% expeller process $80, de- 
livered, truck lots, 

CURACAO PHOSPHATE 

New York: Supply adequate; $48 sacked, 
$46 bulk, f.0.b. New Orleans, Jacksonville 
or Philadelphia. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 
ICU 10¢ Ib. warehouse. 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 


supply spotty; 


trend eteady; 
3,000 


ICU 11%¢ Ib. 
D PLANT STEROL 
WDERED) 

Chi fair; supply ample; 4,- 
000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib. in ton 
lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 
units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib., 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 

DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, mini- 
mum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $74.35 net ton, 
f.o.b. Houston; 100-Ib. multiwall bags $71.35, 
bulk. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
.14% $57.07, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100-lb. multi- 


wall bags, $54.07 bulk. 

ales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 
per unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100-Ib. 


multiwall bags, $3 less im bulk. 

Cc . Fla.: Carload, bagged $66.25 and 
bulk $63.25; truck load, bagged $67 and 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Fila. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81.02; 14% 
phosphorus $71.03, f.o.b., Cincinnati, 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $83, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 
or truckloads; $96, bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.65, bulk, boxcar/ 
hopper car; $97.65, bagged in carloads or 
truck loads; $107.65, bagged, leas than car- 
load; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

Chicago: Bulk 18.5% phosphorus, carlots 
or trucks $83; 26,000 Ib. or more $86 net 
ton in 100-Ib. papers; less than 20,000 Ib. 
$96, basis Chicago Heights, Ill., or Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, carlota or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 Ib. or more, per 
net ton in 100-Ib. papers, $97.65 and less 
than 20,000 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Peights, Tll., or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices: for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho $197.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less 
than 10 tons, $10 more. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
.01% fluorine guaranteed $83.25, f.0.b. Co- 
lumbia, in 100-Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Carload and truck- 
load, bagged $80.50, bulk $77.50, f.0.b. Texas 
City, Texas. 

Portiand: Demand slow; 
trend unchanged; $112. 

Cincinnati: 18% % phosphorus $92.15 f.o.b. 
Cincinnati 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $95.80, f.0.b. Denver. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 


supply ample; 


Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $51.50 truck. 
Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply normal; bourbon grains: light $59, 
dark $60, solubles $77, all sacked 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solubles $85, sacked. 

Demand slow; supply light; 


Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $64, Boston. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply spotty; 
$63@64. 
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Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited: $68.50, delivered, truck lots, 
sacked. 


DRIED BEET PULP 
Les les: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $47.60@ 49.40. 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffici- 
ent; 560 Ib. papers, $54, 30 days shipment, 
delivered Ft. Worth. 
; San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 
45.20. 
Ogden: Supply ample; $41@46. 
Portland: Demand good; trend unchanged; 
supp y ample; $56.40. 
ver: Demand excellent; trend very 
strong; supply nil; $32.50, bulk, f.0.b. Colo- 
rado factories; $34.50, pellets, f.o.b. Colo- 
rado factories 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $52@653, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady: $53, sacked, Boston. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply fair; $53, 
sacked. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $62, delivered, carlots, sacked. 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Ogden: Supply good; $17.25 ewt. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; 13%¢@14¢ Ib., sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 11%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 13¢ Ib., sacked. 


New Orieans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; $14@4.50 cwt. 


Chicago: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply fair; medium acid $12@12.50 cwt.; 
sweet cream $12@12.50 ewt., both sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $13.85 cwt. 


Boston: Demand good: supply spotty; 
14¢ Ib. 
DRIED CITRUS PULP 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply fair; 


meal $49, sacked. 
Leos Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply limited; orange pulp $43, 


lemon pulp $42. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend 
supply normal; $32.50@35, f.o.b. 
points. 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend lower; sup- 
ply adequate; $30.60, sacked, f.o.b. Florida 


easy; 
Florida 


points. 
Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 
$30@32, sacked, f.o.b. Florida points. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 


$12.50 ewt. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply fair; 
13%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; 13@14¢ Ib., sack 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; 13% @14¢ Ib., sacked. 


Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 15¢ Ib., less than ton lots, 


sacked; 14%¢ Ib., ton lota, sacked. 
ien: Supply ample; $15.15, 100 Ib. 
drum. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 


changed; supply ample; $14@14.50 cwt., 


sacked. 


Minneapolis: Supply remains scarce; de- 


mand good; market on strong side of 
$13.75 cwt., sacked. 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; spray $13.85 cwt. 


Chicago: 
ply ample; 

Boston: Demand 
13¢ nominal. 


DRIED WHEY 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light: 
$6.50 cwt. 

Ogden: Supply fair; $6, 100 Ib. bag. 

Wichita: Demand light; supply ample; 
$6.50 ecwt., sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; $6 ecwt., sacked. 

Ft. Werth: Demand fair: supply ade- 


Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
$12@12.50 cwt., sacked. 
steady; supply scarce; 


steady; 


quate; carlots, standard $6, sacked, deliver- 
ed Ft. Worth; $6.25 ton lots, f.0.b. ware- 
house, Ft. Worth. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; 6%¢ Ib., sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; $5.75 ecwt., sacked. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $5.93 cwt., car- 
loads, sacked; $6.23 cwt., LCL, sacked. 


Portland: Demand slow; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; $5.80 cwt. 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; $6.50 cwt. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $6@6.50 ewt., sacked. 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; price unchanged from last week; 
$5.40@5.50 cwt. 

Chicage: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; $5.75@6 cwt., sacked. 


FEED INGREDIENTS 


Fish Meal Scrap e Solubles 


Bigelow Sales Company 


10 Bridge St. NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
Tel. HAnover 2-995 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA— 


“MERRY 
MIXER” 


GREENULES" 


BETTER DISPERSION! S——_ 
DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 
MORE UNIFORMI 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
regular or partially de- 
producers’ points. 


Kansas City: 
supply adequate; 
lactosed $5.50 cwt., 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; 5%¢ 
Ib., f.0.b. shipping points. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $6.40 cwt., ex-warehouse, l|.c.l. 
FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 


changed; supply adequate; $1 unit of proe- 
tein, sacked 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply moder- 


ate; 85%-87% protein $75, sacked, f.o.b. 
trucks north Texas plants. 

Beston: Demand and supply steady; $80, 
sacked, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; 85%-87% protein $73@75, sacked, 
f.o.b. trucks, north Texas plant. 

Sal Md.: Demand spotty; supply 
adequate; $84, f.o.b. 

MEAL 


Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 


supply normal; $148. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $145. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; local production, 
60% protein, $1.75@1.80 unit, sacked 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 60% menhaden, $130 f.0.b. 
Omaha. 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffici- 
65% protein $115, sacked, delivered 
Ft. Worth. 


San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 


ple; $1.70 unit of protein, sacked. 

Ogden: Supply fair; $1.70 unit, fob. 
coast; 65% $115 @117. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $1.85 unit of protein, f.o.b. west 


coast 

Portland: Demand slow; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; $1.75 a unit. 

New Orleans: Demand dull; 
supply ample; menhaden 60% 
sacked; scrap $106@1i111, sacked. 

Minneapolis: Demand off from last week; 
supply ample; downward price trend con- 
tinues; Gulf menhaden down $5@7 at $130 
@133, sacked, truck lots; 70% herring $1.60 
a unit protein, f.o.b. West Coast, down 6¢; 
60% blended $129@132, sacked, delivered 
Minneapolis, down $8@9. 

Chicago: Very slight improvement in 
spots; trend easier; supply liberal; eastern 
and Gulf menhaden $108@115, scrap $106 


trend easy; 
$110@115, 


@111, Canadian herring $1.60@1.80 a unit 
Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm; $1.95 a unit protein, delivered, truck 
lots, sacked (Canadian production). 
New York: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply satisfactory; $110, f.o.b. shipping 
points, 60% menhaden meal. 


Buffalo: Demand just fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% protein menhaden $125 
bulk, $130 sacked. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 
sacked, f.o0.b. Gloucester. 


HAY 
ita: Demand good; supply insuffici- 


prairie $23@25, alfalfa $32@34, baled. 
trend higher; 


$117, 


ent; 

‘ortiand: Demand good; 
supply limited; $39. 

eden: Supply ample; $25 in the barn. 
Demand slow; supply light: 
24@ 

Losteville: Demand dull; supply good; 
trend unchanged; local hay, any variety, 
a. $30@32, No. 2 $28@30; straw $20 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 timothy $24@25; 
alfalfa clover mixed $27.50; No. 1 red clover 
$26@27; alfalfa, first cutting $32, second 
cutting $25; wheat or oat straw $18@20. 

Angeles: Demand fair, small offer- 
ings; U.S. No. 1 $43@44; U.S. No. 2 leafy 
$40@41; U.S. No. 2 green $41@42; U.S. No. 
2 $37@39. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, very 
slow for prairie and Johnson Grass: supply 
sufficient; carlota, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $40@ 
42; No. 2 $38@40; No. 2 prairie $24@26; 
No. 2 Johnson $22@24, delivered Texas 
common points. 


Denver: Demand fair; trend good; supply 
fair; $30, new hay first cutting: $32@33, 
new hay third cutting alfalfa, baled 


Seattle: Demand good; trend easy: sup- 
ply fair; U.S. No. 2 green alfalfa $40, de- 
livered truck lots, baled. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
No. 2 timothy $40@42. 

HOMINY FEEDS 

Memphis: Demand poor: trend steady; 
supply ample; white $41, yellow $41 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend stendy; 
supply adequate; $43. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend rteady: 


supply ample; $46@48 50, sacked. 
Kansas City: Demand slow: trend weak; 
supply ample; white or yellow %$32.50@33. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady: sup- 
ply limited; $54, delivered, carlots, sacked 
- Leuis: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; yellow $40. 
Chicago: Demand quiet; 
supply fair; $40. 
ffalo: Demand fair; 
ply good: $49.50, Roston 
Boston: Demand slow; 
$51.50. 


trend lower; 


trend lower; sup- 


supply plentiful; 


LINSEED O11, MEAT. 
Demand fair; supply 
34% 
Wichita: Demand fair; 
24% $85.50, sacked 
Portiand: Demand slow; trend unchanged; 


fair; 


supply sufficient; 


sunply limited: $91 

Denver: Demand poor; trend stendy; sup- 
ply fair: $81.30 

Omeha: Demand slow; trend steady: sup- 
ply ample: 34% solwent $71.80: 326% old 
process, $80.30. Omaha basi« 

San Frencisco: Demand fair: supply am- 
ple: $78.50 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow: supply suffict- 
ent: 34% protein, solvent $82.50. rail 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend sasy: 
supply normal: old process $94; new pro- 
cess $85 50. both sacked 


Cinecinneti: Demand poor: trend steady: 
supply adequate: new process $66; old pro- 
cess $76. Minneapolia 


Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend slicht- 


ly easier; supply adequate: local produc- 
tion, 31% protein, $75. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy: 


supply ample: $88.50@90 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited: 314 protein (California) $91, 
delivered. carloads, sacked 

Minneapolis: Demand a bit weaker than 
last week: trading continues slow: new 
process down $1 from last week; $67. Feb- 


ruarv-March;: old process steady at $75. 
t Demand moderate; trend mixed; 


supply ample; 
$66.50@67; expeller $74.5 
Kansas City: Demand poor; 
to easy; supply ample; 
expeller $74.50@75, Minneapolis. 
Boston: Demand slow; supply 
34% $82.50. 


LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAL 


Omaha: Demand fair; 
short; 65% $180, sacked, 


MALT SPROUTS 


Omaha. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 $46. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $40@41.50, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply fair; $32.50. 

Boston: Demand and supply limited; $48, 
sacked. 


MEAT AND BONE MEAL 
Denver: Demand good; 


ply ample; $70, sacked, truck lots; $67 
bulk. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffict- 
ent; 50% $83, sacked, f.o.b. plant; 65%, no 
quotations, no offerings. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; $1.40 a unit. 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 50% protein 
$1.70 wnit. 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend fair; supply 
ample; $75. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend firm; sup- 
ply normal; $82.50@87.50, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply short; 50% meat and bone scraps 
$76.50, Cincinnati 

Ft. Werth: Demand good; supply moder- 
ate; meat and bone 60% $76, f.0.b. F*. 
Worth. 


| 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Minneapolis basis, solvent 
0. 


trend steady 
solvent $66 @ 66.60; 


ample; 


trend fair; supply 


trend steady; sup- 


SEN 


DIVISION 


F. H. Peavey & Co. 


FEEDSTUFFS, Feb. 6, 1960-——95 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $1.55 unit of protein 

Ogden: Supply ample; $80, 60% protein, 
100 Ib. bags 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $80@85, sacked 

Bos Demand slow supply steady: 
$1.25 a protein unit; converted 60% 875 
Baffalo: Demand just fair; trend easter; 
supply ample; 50% meat scraps $72.50 bulk, 
77.50 sacked 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; 50% protein $80, 100-Ib. bags. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend lower: 
supply ample; $70 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; 60% $70, f.o.b. Kansas City 
New York: Demand good: trend steady; 
supply adequate; 50% $72.50, sacked; 55% 
$80, sacked 

Seattle: Demand good; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $77.50, ex-warehouse, sacked, 
50% protein 

St. Paul: Demand slow; supply ample; 
downward trend in price continues; §70@74, 


last week 


off $2@4 from 
MILLFEED 


Minneapolis: Demand slow; supplies am- 
ple; middlings down $1.50 from last week, 
$36.50, sacked bran off $1, $38@ 38.50, 
sacked; red dog, steady, $42, jJutes 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply of sacked tight, bulk ample: sacked 
bran $356.50@36; bran $30.50@31; 
sacked shorts 50; bulk shorts $32@ 
32.50 bulk middil nes $3131.60 

Wichita: Demar * fair supply ample; 
basis Kansas City bran $35.25 @ 35.75, 
shorts $34.75 @ 35.256 

Ft. Worth: Demand fairly good: offer- 
ings sufficient; bran $41, burlape §44; 
gray shorts $42, burlaps $44 bulk midd 
lings $41.50, delivered Texas common points 

Chicago: For the week ending Feb, 3 


EXPELLER 


P.O. Box 53 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
wo PEASIZE CAKE 


PROTEIN — 4% 
The High - Fat, High - Protein, High - Energy 
Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 


PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Const 
AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklets throughout the year 
from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


FAT 


Phone 23391 


For crimping, 
cracking, 
flaking, 
crumbling, 
grinding, 
pulverizing. 


Roller Mills, Turn-Tuff Rolls, Corrugating 


12 WE. 28 © Ph. JA 8-2132 © Okla. City, Okla. 


Get longer life & better service! 
With th ROSS 


ROLLERATOR 


High Capacity! .. . Low Cost! No skimpy 
construction! All steel; roller bearings 
throughout; positive tram & roll protec- 

tion; quick-action throw-out lever 
ond safety guards. Enclosed chain 
4 differential or V-Belt as required. 


Only Ross Roller Mills 


give you 
TURN-TUFF ROLLS 


Best grade, solid chilled iron rolls in 
every model. |, 2 & 3 pair-high, sani- 
tery & low models. 8 Sizes, 7x14 to 
10x42. 


: Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc. 
12 WE. 28th St, 
Gentlemen: Please send FREE copy of 
your complete catalog on Ross Roller 
Mills, Turn-Tuff Rolls, Steamers & Coolers. 


*a 


Oklo. City, Okla. 
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MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
Gustersville, Alcbome - Phoee JUstice 2-3156 


96——-FEEDSTUFFS, Feb. 6, 1960 


in the millfeeds generally has been 
at a relatively slow pace with only a mini- 
mum of interest shown on all fronts, For- 
mula feeds experienced draggy demand. 
Quotations, ton, bulk, carlots, Chicago basis: 
standard bran $36.50, standard midds. $37.50, 
red dog $44.50. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; sacked bran $41; bulk bran 
$35.50; sacked shorts $40.50; bulk middlings 
$36.50 

Omaha: 
ply tight; 


trade 


Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
sacked bran $36.50; sacked gray 


shorts $36; bulk standard midds $33, all 
Omaha basis. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply adequate; bran $42; middlings $41.50. 


Boston: Demand cautious; supply plenti- 
ful; bran $48@48.50; middlings $48.50. 

Buffalo: Bran and middlings gave ground 
last week. Bulk users business was off be- 
cause some of them have been getting 
delivery of supplies they had acquired in 
the West ‘nring the recent “wildcat strike” 
at Gene, Mills here. There also was some 
pressur against the local market from 
Illinois ..ad Ohio, coupled with some cut- 
backs by mixers in New York State. Sacked 


differential on bran and middlings widened 
out to $6 from $4.50. Bulk bran and mid- 
diings declined $2@2.50; sacked bran and 
middlings were off 50¢@$1. Red dog was 
unchanged but sacked red dog was a “hard 
sale Quotations: bulk bran $37.50@38.60, 
sacked $43.60@44.50; bulk middlings $37.50 
@39, sacked $43.50@45; bulk red dog $47@ 
60.50, sacked $47@52 
Philadelphia: Demand spotty; 
settled; supply fair; bran $47.60; 
middlings $48.50; red dog $54. 
New Orleans: Demand good; trend easy; 
supply ample; sacked bran §$47.50@48.75; 
bulk bran $45.25 @ 46.50; sacked shorts 
$47.50@48.75; bulk shorts $46.25,@47.50; bulk 
midds $46.25@47.50. 
Memphis: Demand 


trend un- 
standard 


fair to poor; trend 
steady; supply ample; wheat bran $38.70; 
gray shorts $40.70; standard midds $39.70. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; bran $46.85; mixed feed $47.35; 
shorts $49.85; midds $49.30, all sacked. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $37, delivered, common transit 
points, carlots. 

Portiand: Demand 
supply ample; $36. 

Ogden: Supply ample; 
red bran and millrun $36; 
Denver: red bras and millrun $43; midds 
$48. To California: red bran and milirun 
$43.50; midds $48.50 f.0.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles 

Denver: Demand improved; 
supply ample; $38.25 shorts; 
$38.60 mill run. 

Los Angeles: Standard millrun $43@43.50, 
fair demand, weaker trend, ample supply; 
red bran $49@49.50, slow demand, weaker 
trend, ample supplies. 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; millfeed $42.50; red bran $49.00. 


MINERAL FEED 

Ogden: Supply ample; $113 ton in 60 Ib. 
blocks; $103 ton, granular 50 Ib. bags. 

Wichita: Demand heavy; supply adequate; 
all-purpose with lodine 50 Ib. blocks $97.50; 
100 Ib. bags $92.50, f.0.b. plant. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; all purpose with iodine $70, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffici- 
ent; all purpose granules $90, block $97; 
mineral phosphorus 6% granules $106, block 
$113; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules $100, block $107; hog mineral 
phosphorus 3%% granules $87, phosphor- 
us 2% $77, all in 60-lb. paper bags. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; $42. 

Denver: Demand fair; 
ply ample; 

Sioux City: mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 cach. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; mixer mineral $47, ex-warehouse, 


fair; trend higher; 
to Utah and Idaho: 
midds $41. To 


trend steady; 
$38.75 bran; 


trend steady; sup- 


More profit 
on feed when 


mix your 
own brand! 


BROWER 
Whitlwind 
FEED MIXER 


Earn up to $1.50 profit per 
bag by mixing your A anf 
brand of feed with the 
BROWER MIXER ... the 
soon pay for it! 
WHIRLS the ingredients 
instead of just tumbling 
them ... mixes a perfect 
blend in about 10 minutes 
. fast, economical! Built 
for years of trouble-free 
service. Five sizes. World's 


Largest Selling Mixer! 
BROWER MFG, CO,, 566 N. Third St., Quincy, Wil. 


MILLFEED @ FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 
erry Parks 


633 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 


Write for FREE CATALOG 


COB FEED BASE 
HARD WOODY PARTICLES REMOVED 
TI-CO INDUSTRIES, INC. 

P. ©. Box 185 Niptos, indiasa 


Phose or Telegrapa: 
Federal 2-5942, Elwood, Indiane 


sacked; all-purpose mineral $85, ex-ware- 
house, sacked. 


MOLASSES 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; blackstrap 9%¢ gal, tank 
car, f.0o.b. New Orleans. 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply ample; $20 f.0.b. tank cars; $20.25 


f.o.b, tank trucks. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend sieady; 
supply adequate; 9%¢ gal., New Orleans. 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply normal; 9%¢ gal. tank car lots, f.o.b. 
Gulf ports. 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffici- 
ent; blackstrap 10%¢ gal. f.0.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth truck $24.23 seller's 
market price on date of shipment. 

San Francisco: Demand good; $20, f.o.b. 
Richmond, Cal. 
ver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9¢ gal. New Orleans, $16.67 
ton New Orleans, $20 ton west coast. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; 9% @10¢ gal. tank cars and 
trucks; 600 Ib. customers drums $6.92. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 9%¢ gal, tank car, New 


Orleans, 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 14¢ gal., Albany. 

Buffalo: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady; supply good; 14¢ gal., f.0.b. Albany. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
gees; $20.25, f.0.b, Seattle, tank truck 
ots. 


cars, 


Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply ample; blackstrap 9%¢ gal., f.o.b. 
New Orleans. 

Boston: Demand active; 
ful; 14¢ gal, tank cars. 

Minneapolis: Steady after dip of a week 
ago; $28.50, tank truck, delivered. 


NIACIN 
New York: 50% $1@1.20 Ib. 
OAT PRODUCTS 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply moder- 
ate; oat, millfeed $51.70, reground $32.75 


supply plenti- 


Feb., sacked, new jutes, 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; reground oats $30; pul- 


verized white oats $52.50, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend firmer; 
supply scarce; local production, pulverized 
$69, sacked. 

Louisville: 
supply ample; 
rolled $87.30, 
white $53.80, 
sacked. 

Philadelphia: 
slow, supply fair, 
slow, supply fair, 
Canadian oatfeed, 
light, $35.50, sacked. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; rolled §60, ground $62, 
cleaned $60. 

Memphis: 
lower; supply ample; 
ground oatfeed $29.75. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
adequate; reground oat feed $23.50; No. 1 
fine ground feeding oatmeal $77; feeding 
rolled oats $78@80.50 

Boston: Demand quiet; 
white pulverized, sacked 
feed, sacked $31. 

Seattle: Demand good; 
ply fair; $56, delivered, 
or better. 

Minneapolis: Demand quiet, but market 
steady; no change from last week; feeding 
rolled $83, feeding oatmeal $69, pulverized 
$47.50, reground oat feed $26, crimped $61, 
all sacked prices. 


OYSTER SHELL 


ngeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
$14.80. 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
reground oat feed $30.80, 
feeding $79.80, pulverized 
crimped white $70.80, all 


Pulverized whites, demand 
$54; domestic, demand 
trend unsettled, $31.25; 
demand slow, supply 


Demand poor; trend steady to 
3%% protein, re- 


supply adequate; 
$59; reground oat 


trend firm; sup- 
truck lots, 38 Ib. 


Los A 
supply ample; 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply normal; in paper: 80 Ib. sacks $23.45, 
50 Ib. sacks $23.70, 25 Ib. sacks $25.95. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; local $15, 
eastern $26, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $24.45, sacked, 

Portland: Demand slow; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; western $31, eastern $36, 
granite grits $25, shell flour $21. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply good; $24@24.50, papers. 

Demand slow; supply plentiful; 


Demand and trend steady; sup- 
eastern $36, delivered, carlots, 


PEAT MOSS 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply fair; 
$3.65 per bale. 

Los Angeles: 
changed; supply adequate; 
cu. ft. bales $3.65. 

Portland: Demand slow; 
supply ample; $3.30. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; 
$2.99, f.0.b. pier. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; standard 7% cu. ft. bales $3.80. 

Boston: Demand and supply seasonally 
steady; $3.15 bale, carlots. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm; $2.85 a bale, delivered, truck lots. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250-Ib. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in 
100-Ib. drums $1.35; 100-Ib. drums $1.38; 

f.o.b. Cincinnati. 
N.Y.: Demand good; trend 
ample; standard biends, 90% 
stearate or carbonate mixture, 
200 Ib. and up 


Demand better; trend un- 
Canadian 5.6 


trend unchanged; 


supply fair; 


supply 
10% 
100 Ib. drums $1.32 Ib.; 
$1.30 Ib., all delivered. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply getting tighter; $1.50 unit of pro- 
ein 

Ft. Worth: Demand excellent; supply very 
short; 55% protein $85@87.50, nominal, 
sacked, f.o.b. north Texas plants. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply spotty; $69, 
f.o.b. shipping points. 

. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; 55% protein $82.50@85, sacked, f.o.b. 
north Texas plants. 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; meal $87, f.o.b. 


RIBOFLAVIN 
Cincinnati: Trend steady; 
feed supplements) 4¢ gm. 


feed grade (in 
in less than ton 


lots, in 3.36 to 16 gm./Ib. mixtures; 3¢ 
in ton lots or more; freight prepaid or 
paid to destination. 


New York: $40 kilo in 4 and 16 gm./Ib, 
mixtures, 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend weaker; 
supply more available; California produc- 
tion, high fat content bran $52, sacked. 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply limited; 
rice bran $35, f.0.b. south Texas rice mills; 
hulls $3.50, sacked, f.c.b. mills. 
m Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
bran $45, sacked; polish $49, sacked. 


SCREENINGS 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited; 
ground mixed grain $28.50@29.59. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; unground screenings $25.50 
@ 26 


Minneapolis: Demand and movement very 
slow; manufacturers shying away from 
high prices created by short supply; Ca- 
nadian $28, Duluth; all domestics up; lights 
$15@25, mediums $26@35, heavies $36@45. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair to poor; ground, sacked $43.50, 
New York; unground, bulk $37, New York. 

Chicago: Demand improved; trend sharp- 
ly higher; supply small; ground grain 
screenings $38; Canadian $33.50. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 

COLLOIDAL CLAY 
(Sacked) 

$20.40 @ 20.67. 


Sai 
ple; 


Atlanta: 
Buffalo: 
Chicago: 
Cincinnati: $23.47@ 23.60. 
Des Moines: $25.23@ 25.35. 
Kansas City: $24.88@25. 


Philadelphia: 
St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 
SORGHUMS 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings 
light; No. 2 yellow milo $2.03@2.04, de- 
livered Texas common points 
Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend 


milo $2.17% cwt. 


steady; supply ample; 
milo $42@43 per 


Ogden: Supply ample; 
ton. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm; milo $46, delivered, carlots. 


SOYBEAN OIL, MEAL 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $71@72, sacked. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; sup- 
ply ample; $53, f.o.b. Decatur. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; 
44% $655.50, Decatur. 

Wichita: Demand good for sacked, fair 
for bulk; supply ample; 44% $68, 50% $74, 
sacked; 44% $65, 50% $71, bulk, f.o.b 
Wichita. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak- 
er: supply ample; $78.90@79.40. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; $81, 

Louisville: 


supply fair; 


supply am- 


Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; 44% protein $68.20, sacked. 
Omaha: Demand siow; trend easy; sup- 
ply —_~ 44% $60.60, delivered Omaha. 
Ft. orth: Demand fair; supply suffici- 
an $66.20 Feb.-Mar.; $66.70 April- 
50% protein $74.90 Feb.-Mar.; $75.40 
trucks: 44% $68, 50% protein 


ent; 
July; 
April-July; 
$75.50 Feb. 
Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 
Ogden: Supply ample; 


Demand poor; trend steady; 
$59@60, Decatur. 
44% protein $79@ 


80. 


trend lower; 
solvent $64.50, 


Demand poor; 
prime 44% 


Memphis: 
supply ample: 
f.o.b, Memphis. 


Denver: Demand poor; trend steady; sup- 


ply fair; $70.60, Denver. 

Chieago: Decatur basis, 44%, ton, car- 
lots, bulk, unrestricted billing $58.50 and 
eastern restricted $54.50; 50% protein, un- 
restricted $63.50@64, eastern’ restricted 
$59.50 

Seattle: Demand good; trend weak; sup- 


ply ample; $79, delivered, carlots. 
Minneapolis: Price dip continues because 
of slow demand; 44% down $1.50@2 from 
last week at $50, immediate. 
Kansas 


City: Demand poor; trend weak; 
supply ample, spot shipments pressing; $54 
@54.50, Decatur. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; 44% $60. 
Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 
44% $56; 50% $60, f.o.b. Decatur. 
TANKAGE 
Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffici- 
ent; 60% $83, sacked, f.o.b. plant. 


Louisville: Demand dull; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; 60% $82.50@87.50, sacked. 

New leans: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply good; 60% protein $82@85, sacked. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply short; $890. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair: 
60% digester $78, Ft. Worth. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; 60% digester $79, Cincinnati. 

Paul: Demand slow; supply ample; 

market down from last week; $70@74, off 
$4@5. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; 


supply light: 


trend lower; 


supply ample; $75. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; 60% digester $72.50, f.0.b. 
Kansas City. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; 60% protein $80, 100-Ib. 
bags. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply light; 4%¢ Ib., f.0.b. north Texas 
area. 


VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 
Cincinneti: Demand good; trend steady; 
= quantity in 100 Ib. drums $1.50; in 
drums $1.55; freight allowed to 
destination. 
WHEAT GERM MEAL 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $63@65, cottons. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply poor; commercial grade $69, sacked, 
f.o.b. Buffalo. 


J. R. PANEK DIES 


McMINNVILLE, ORE.—Joseph R. 
Panek, 51, long-time seed and grain 
man, died. He was foreman for El- 
liott Feed & Seed Co. for eight years 
and before that was with Sheridan 
(Oregon) Grain Co, 


New Mexico Feed 
Group Names Head 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M.—Clarence 
M. Worley, Clovis, was re-elected 
president of the New Mexico Grain 
& Feed Dealers 
Assn. at the annu- 
al winter meeting 
here at the Cole 
Hotel. 

W. H. Bullock, 
Artesia, was elect- 
ed vice president; 
H. B. Hening, Al- 
buquerque, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and 
Parley Jensen, Al- 
buquerque, execu- 
tive secretary. 

About 45 members attended the 
convention which included informal 
discussion sessions, a short business 
meeting and a banquet. The stress on 
informality this year emphasized the 
fact that feed men in New Mexico 
are enjoying a welcome lull after the 
crisis of the drouth feed program, the 
Khapra beetle invasion and other in- 
dustry problems of past years. 

Mr. Worley is president of Worley 
Mills, Clovis-based feed manufactur- 
ing firm. Mr. Bullock is a partner 
in W. H. Bullock & Son, Artesia. 
They will be members .of a newly- 
organized executive committee which 
will also include Howard K. Ball, 
Silver City; Austin Brooks, Clovis, 
and W. J. Ochterbeck, Las Vegas. 

The executive committee will make 
plans for the summer meeting to be 
held in Silver City, June 17. 

New directors of the organization 
are Joe Cortese, Valley Feed & Seed, 
Fort Sumner; K. I. Langley, Langley 
Feed & Grain, Tucumcari; Mr. Och- 
terbeck, Farmway Feed & Equip- 
ment, Las Vegas; Claude Berry, H. E. 
Wilson & Co., El Paso, and Ted 
Hobbs, Hobbs Bros., Fort Sumner. 


Purdue Marketing 
Clinic Set Feb. 24 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—“Long-Range 
Consequences of Current Marketing 
Patterns” will be the theme of the 
Purdue Marketing Clinic for manage- 
ment personnel Feb. 24, with grain 
and feed, poultry, dairy and livestock 
and meat marketing all under discus- 
sion. The event will be held at Purdue 
University. 

Talks on grain and feed marketing 
will be part of the commodity ses- 
sions in the afternoon. Speakers will 
talk on competition in transportation, 
the grain bank and news in feeds and 
feeding. 

“How Does the Competition in 
Transportation—Seaway vs. Rail vs. 
Truck—Affect My Business?” will be 
discussed by Robert C. Haldeman, 
transportation economist of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture Merketing 
Service. 

A representative of the Ralston 
Purina Co. then will talk on “Self- 
Regulation of the Grain Bank,” and 
a panel on “What's New in Feeds and 
Feeding?” will close out this portion 
of the program. On the pane! will be: 
Dr. J. H. Conrad, speaking on hogs; 
Dr. T. W. Perry, speaking on beef 
cattle; Dr. N. S. Lundquist, talking 
on dairy cattle, and J. C. Rogler, 
speaking on poultry. All are on the 
Purdue University staff. 

.A panel discussion on “Realignment 
of the Indiana Poultry Industry: 
Complete Ownership Integration vs. 
Coordination of Independently-Owned 
Segments” will take up the major 
share of the poultry marketing ses- 
sion. 

On the panel of the broiler and tur- 
key section, moderated by Dr. Milton 
M. Snodgrass of Purdue, will be: Rus- 
sell Breeden, O-Hi-View, Inc., Leav- 
enworth, Ind.; Robert C. Graham, Jr., 
Graham Brothers, Washington, Ind: 
Annas Miller, Pine Manor, Inc., Gos- 
hen, Ind., and Robert Nussbaum, 
Fairview Hatchery, Remington, Ind. 

Making up the panel on eggs, mod- 
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erated by Dr. J. Holmes Martin of the 
host school, will be Hobart Creighton, 
Creighton Brothers, Warsaw, Ind.; 
Jack Smitherman, Smitherman 
Hatchery, Mooresville, Ind.; Richard 
Crooks, Poultry Producers Assn., 
Versailles, Ohio, and Harold Walker, 
W&W Poultry, Jamestown, Ind. 

A. William Jasper, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Chicago, will] 
close out this section with a talk on 
“As I see Realignment.” 

Among the talks on the general 
portion of the program will be “Spe- 
cification Buying and Group Action— 
The Over-All View,” by Dr. C. B. Cox 
of the host college, and “Consumers 
Are Creating Specification Buying,” 
by Carl Reith, Kroger Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Livestock marketing and other dis- 
cussions also are planned. 

The clinic is sponsored by Purdue 
University and the Indiana Farmer- 
Retailer Committee in cooperation 
with the Indiana Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn. 


Feed Company Bought 


LACONIA, N.H. — Lakes Region 
Feed & Supply Co., Laconia, has been 
acquired by Dietrich & Gambrill, Inc. 
of Frederick, Md., a feed milling firm. 

Thomas Roach will continue as 
manager of the business. 


DEHY 


(Continued from page 1) 


coming year was J. M. Schrum, 
Sugarland (Texas) Industries, Inc., 
succeeding Ralph Beermann of Beer- 
mann Bros. Dehy, Dakota City, Neb. 
First vice president is J. W. Fielder, 
Dixon (Cal.) Dryer Co.; second vice 
president, William H. Healey, Goth- 
enburg (Neb.) Feed Products Co. 

New directors elected are Mr. 
Fielder; W. T. Thompson, Thompson 
Dehydrating Co., Topeka, Kansas; 
Ray Verhoff, Verhoff Alfalfa Mills, 
Ottawa, Ohio, and Charles W. 
Schenk, Charles W. Schenk & Sons, 
Inc., Vincennes, Ind. Eric Mengering, 
Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, was held over for an- 
other year on the board of directors. 

Several speakers stressed the op- 
portunities for use of dehy in ru- 
minant rations, and at the same time 
they called attention to the fast- 
paced developments in the expanding 
eattle feeding industry. Nutritional 
developments in poultry and swine 
feeds, including use of dehydrated 
alfalfa in these rations, were dis- 
cussed, too. 

In addition, those on hand for the 
convention were given a picture of 
over-all opportunities and changes in 
the feed and alfalfa industries. 

Summaries of talks follow: 


OPPORTUNITIES AND RESPON- 
SIBILITIES IN OUR INDUSTRY— 
Views on changes in agriculture and 
in feeds were part of talk pointing 
out both opportunities and respon- 
sibilities which the alfalfa dehydrat- 
ing and feed industries have as they 
move into a new decade. The speaker 
was Dr. Robert R. Spitzer of the 
Murphy Products Co., Burlington, 
Wis. 

Both industries, he said, have pur- 
pose and thus have strength, and 
with that strength is opportunity. If 
industries and companies follow their 
responsibilities in the “selective 60's,” 
he said, they will not only be in the 
“Who's Who” but also in the “Who's 
Left” in agriculture and business. 

Commenting on agricultural 
changes and the new feed customer, 
Dr. Spitzer said that “we must co- 
ordinate all phases of agricultural 
production with marketing, and I be- 
lieve that this can be done without 
the overbearing forces of integration 
as we've seen it take over 95% of 
the broiler industry.” 

He went on to note efficiency needs 
and low costs in production. Oppor- 
tunities for efficiency, he said, in- 


clude: Efficient number of livestock 
—some believe this to be 20-40 brood 
sows, 25-50 dairy cows, 1,000 layers, 
75-100 cattle; closer culling and high- 
er standards in herds and flocks; pro- 
duction and handling of crops for 
highest income per acre; restudy of 


economics of marketing; feed effi- 
ciency—‘“the big opportunity.” 

Predicting changes in feeds, Dr. 
Spitzer commented: 

“1. We will have new appreciation 
for proven ingredients . . . role of 
synthetics will continue to be impor- 
tant, but there will be new apprecia- 
tion of basic values in ingredients 
such as dehy. 

“2. Will be more feeds for specific 
needs, but we should weigh the fact 
that too many different feeds could 
mean much more complicated feeding 
and higher production and sales 
costs. 

“3. Feed ingredients are being im- 
proved .. . ingredients will either 
be improved and standardized or 
their use will gradually diminish. 

“4. Ruminant feeds offer big op- 
portunity . . . most dairymen are still 
feeding horse and buggy formulas in 
jet age competition applying 
sound facts with sound ingredients 
and sound selling will help the dairy- 
man and beef man. 

“5. Many predict further increase 
in use of drugs and hormones, but 
in immediate future, I'd like to see 
more emphasis given to proven facts 
of nutrition that are in the labora- 
tory but still not in the feedlot . . « 
long-term research should continue 
to be a prerequisite for a new drug. 

“6. Enzymes offer new possibilities 
. . » but let’s check before jumping. 

“7. New significance to old min- 
erals and new essential minerals will 
be recognized. 

“8. Many indications point to more 
efficient feeds, but economics must 
not be overlooked . . . it seems some 
have forgotten that the important 
thing is for the feeder to have a 
profit left. 

“9. Nutrient balance is more com- 
plicated and more important. 

“10. Improvement in quality con- 
trol should be speeded up. 

“11. We cannot afford hasty, des- 
peration maneuvers that may sell a 
few bags of feed today but will de- 
stroy a market .. . some new ingre- 
dients were introduced too fast... 
indiscriminate financing has hurt 
. . . low grade roughage rations and 
other over-simplified rations may 
make headlines but don’t make quali- 
ty low-cost meat. 

“12. On-the-farm service is needed. 

“13. Pipelines to our experiment 
stations and between our industries 
run both ways. 

“14. Tomorrow’s feed leader won't 
be a ‘know-it-all.’ He'll know ‘where 
to go,’ ‘how to work with suppliers, 
research people and his own com- 
pany.’ ” 

Dr. Spitzer advised his audience: 
Believe in your product; believe in 
your industry; believe in your asso- 
ciation; believe in yourself and be- 
lieve in people; believe in research; 
believe in that which is good; accept 
your role as a citizen seriously; be- 
lieve in sales and believe in action. 


DEHY’S GOLDEN DAYS — “The 
recent ‘golden’ era can continue into 
the "60s if we will continue to use 
good business tactics, relate cost of 
production to selling price, not seri- 
ously overstock the larder and do a 
real job of selling the many fine 
qualities of this queen of the forage 
crops,” Joseph Chrisman, executive 
vice president of ADA, pointed out. 

Mr. Chrisman noted that in the 
past, the dehydrators have had “a 
most beautiful see-saw experience of 
high tonnage-low price; low tonnage- 
high price.” 

Then the ADA official pointed out 
that 1958-59 ushered in what he 
called two “encouraging trends.” 
Showing a chart, he noted that the 
production line held steady in 1958-59 
and price line rose toward it but 
never crossed. “This gives some indi- 
cation of increasing market stability 
and reflects as well a decrease in dis- 
tress selling,” said Mr. Chrisman. 


“Where the points will lie on the 
1959-60 line would be pure conjec- 
ture, but we believe that once more 
the so-called normal pattern will 
not be followed.” 

The year’s price chart indicates an- 
other trend, which Mr. Chrisman 
hopes and believes will become a pat- 
tern. 

“In years prior to 1958, the spread 
between wintertime high and sum- 
mer low varied but was in the neigh- 
borhood of $30-$35,"” Mr. Chrisman 
noted. “This year, up to the present 
time, it amounts to only $22 and al- 
most certainly will be no greater than 
that when the year is ended.” 

Mr. Chrisman said that the wide 
spreads have hurt business in the 
past and avoidance can help in the 
future. 

“The cattleman or the dairyman or 
the sheepman is probably not going 
to be a constant, nor happy, user if 
he finds he can buy for somewhere 
in the $30 range at one time of the 
year, and has to pay in the $60's at 
another time,” Mr. Chrisman noted. 
“Contraction between peaks and val- 
leys of the price curve will also en- 
courage greater use of the product 
in animal feeding the year around.” 


RESEARCH—THE GOLDEN 
DOOR—The American Dehydrators 
Assn. investment in research has 
brought forth basic, fundamental in- 
formation that will provide answers 
to future as well as present problems, 
said Dr. H. R. Bird, University of 
Wisconsin, of the ADA Nutrition 
Council. 

He noted that basic facts have 
been learned about carotene utiliza- 
tion by cattle, vitamin E utilization 
by chicks, energy utilization by 
chicks, effects of naturally-occurring 
dietary hormones on cattle, digestibil- 
ity of roughages by ruminants and 
unidentified dietary factors for poul- 
try, among other things. 

In his talk, Dr. Bird explained 
something about ADA's grants-in-aid 
and the work accomplished by them. 

“Research is a door to golden op- 
portunities, but this door is opened 
only with a golden key,” he said. “To 
put it bluntly—research costs 
money.” 

Dr. Bird noted ADA funds budget- 
ed and spent, or allocated, for re- 
search, advertising and promotion in 
1959 amounted to 23% of the associa- 
tion’s total budget. 

He noted that a college also puts 
out a good deal of money to go along 
with a grant-in-aid. “When we accept 
a $2,500 grant-in-aid in our depart- 
ment,” he said, “we do so with the 
knowledge that we will spend about 
$3,500 of our own funds on the pro- 
ject. If this is true in other institu- 
tions—and I think it is—the $189,- 
637 you made available for research 
grants in the last 10 years didn’t get 
you just $189,637 worth of research. 
It got you $455,100 worth of re- 
search.” 

BEEF SYMPOSIUM — Extensive 
discussions of the use of dehydrated 
alfalfa in rations for beef cattle, 
along with other information on cat- 
tle feeding and the economics of the 
cattle industry, were included in a 
symposium. Dr. W. M. Beeson of Pur- 
due University was moderator of the 
discussion session. Following are 
summaries of the talks: 


CHANGING PATTERNS OF 
LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION—P. H. 
Stephens, director of research, Farm 
Credit Banks, Wichita, Kansas, listed 
the following changes underway in 
beef production: 

1. The small or one-lot-a-year cat- 
tle feeder is at an increasing disad- 
vantage with the specialized commer- 
cial cattle feeder operating continu- 
ously in the purchase, management 
and sale of cattle. 

2. Grazing of yearling and two year 
old steers is becoming less and less 
profitable. As a phase of modern beef 
production, steer yrazing is of de- 
clining importance except for brief 
periods, if not largely out-moded. 

3. Production of plain or low qual- 
ity feeder cattle becomes less and 
less profitable in these days of in- 
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creasing cash costs and a more dis- 
criminating market. 

4. Production or performance test- 
ed beef cattle now enjoy the fawor- 
able salutation and price advantage 
formerly reserved for pedigreed pure- 
breds. 

5. To an increasing extent in the 
future, one group of farmers will 
produce the feed supply and another 
group of specialists will feed it to all 
classes of livestock. 

Mr. Stephens said that in order to 
maintain our present red meat con- 
sumption per capita nationally we 
now require an increase of 500 mil- 
lion pounds of meat annually. “Rising 
and widely distributed consumer pur- 
chasing power places a firm economic 
base under an orderly increase in 
meat consumption,” he said. 

“Population and consumer purchas- 
ing power are perhaps rising fastest 
in the Southwest, followed by the 
Northwest and the Southeast,” he 
continued. “This combination of ex- 
panding nearby markets, low cost 
feed grain and a favorable climate 
points to increased opportunities for 
profitable livestock production in 
these areas, particularly for increased 
cattle feeding and hog production in 
the Southwest. 

“The climatic limitations on live- 
stock expansion in the western range 
states and rising needs of lands for 
recreational use everywhere are 
bringing some considerable shifts in 
our livestock breeding areas. It is 
patent to suggest that opportunities 
are abundant and real in the transfer 
of much of our unneeded and least 
profitable corn, wheat and cotton 
lands to the livestock breeding uses. 
We have seen only the beginning of 
this shift in land use.” 

Concerning modern production, Mr. 
Stephens said, “The meat producer 
who does not fit his production pro- 
gram to modern market requirements 
of continuous flow of product, high- 
est quality and desired fat content 
operates at an increasing disadvan- 


tage.” 
He gave these two types of beef 
production that fit into modern, 


tailored-to-market specifications, as- 
sembly-line beef manufacture and ap- 
parently offer the greatest opportuni- 
ties for future profits: 

1. The production of high quality 
feeder calves with an earned reputa- 
tion for high feed conversion capac- 
ity. 

2. The continuous production of 
1,000 Ib. low choice slaughter cattle, 
preferably on order or under con- 
tract. 

He said that the specialized hog 
farm producing 1,000 or more hogs 
per year has increasingly marked ad- 
vantages over the diversified farm in 
the efficient and profitable production 
of hogs. 

On new areas of production, Mr. 
Stephens said, “The newer areas of 
pork and beef production have some 
very real and substantial advantages. 
Their principal advantages are per- 
haps the lack of traditional produc- 
tion procedures, out-moded equip- 
ment and archaic marketing meth- 
ods. 

“However, I discount the threat of 
new area competition. Livestock pro- 
ducers in the older producing areas 
have more to fear from more ef- 
ficient, better coordinated, market 
conscious producers on . adjacent 
farms or in adjacent counties than 
from new producers 1,000 miles 
away. 

“In the same vein,” Mr. Stephens 
said, “efficient, market wise livestock 
producers have less to fear from 
vertical integration than some ap- 
parently foresee. Nature abhors a 
vacuum and, in the economic sense, 
this includes unfilled demands and 
opportunities not grasped. Therefore, 
when tradition-bound livestock pro- 
ducers fail to meet existing needs, 
some group, farmer or otherwise, fills 
the gap and profits thereby.” 

Mr. Stephens said that the greatest 
opportunities for profit and progress 
lie in devices to more effectively ad- 
just food supplies to effective de- 
mand. “The demand for meat is be- 
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coming less elastic; small variations 
in meat supplies bring about larger 
variations in meat prices than form- 
erly. Therefore, increasingly, well- 
considered, industry-wide efforts 
aimed at supply control are definite- 
ly a part and parcel of the changing 
patterns of livestock production. This 
evolution can overflow in its effects 
to the benefit of consumers as to both 
the quality and cost of meat.” 

Some form of market proration 
such as an industry administered, 
publicly sanctioned and supervised 
market st.are plan of regulated mar- 
ket supplies and stabilized farm in- 
come is inevitable, he said. Mr. 
Stephens said that marketing orders 
and local proration in the marketing 
of some farm products are prelim- 
inary steps in that direction. 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA IN 
FORMULA FEEDS FOR RUMI- 
NANTS—“Dehydrated alfalfa is ‘in- 
surance’ against roughage nutrition 
deficiencies—it adds ‘roughage quali- 
ty,’” Dr. William H. Burkitt, director 
of nutrition for Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Great Falls, said. 

In giving his reasons for “Why 
dehy in*ruminant formulas?” Dr. 
Burkitt said, “Man never knows en- 
tirely and cannot control entirely the 
quality of the roughage that he feeds. 
The nutrition in dehydrated alfalfa 
tends to overcome and compensate 
for the wide variations in roughage 
quality. ‘Dehy nutrition’ cannot be 
added in any other way than by add- 
ing dehydrated alfalfa to the for- 
mula.” 

Besides explaining his own logic 
behind the use of alfalfa meal, Dr. 
Burkitt also gave an indication of 
the current practice of the formula 
feed industry in the U.S. on the use 
of dehy in ruminant formulas and in- 
dicated the use of dehydrated alfalfa 
in his own firm's formulas. 

Dr. Burkitt noted the results of a 
“cross section” study of 43 com- 
panies. 

“In order to get a ‘cross section’ 
idea on the use of dehydrated alfalfa 
meal in ruminant formulas, members 
of the Nutrition Council of American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. were in- 
vited to submit tags representing the 
formula feeds made by their com- 
panies for beef cattle, dairy cattle 
and sheep,” he said. 

According to the results of the 43 
companies submitting tags, he said, 
“One can note that dehydrated alfalfa 
is rather widely accepted and used in 
stilbestrol supplements and supple- 
ments without stilbestrol for cattle 
and sheep. While there was but a 
small number of complete rations for 
beef cattle and sheep reported, a 
high percentage contained dehydrated 
alfalfa. Dehydrated alfalfa seems to 
be accepted as a needed ingredient in 
creep feeds for calves with little 
smaller percentage used in the creep 
feeds for lambs.” 

He said that with dairy cattle, 
there is a little different picture in 
that dehydrated alfalfa is not widely 
used in dairy formulas. “Sixty-two 
percent of calf starters reported con- 
tain dehydrated alfalfa meal,” he 
went on. “Dehydrated alfalfa meal 
also seems to be recognized in medi- 
cated feeds.” 

Results indicate that either dehy- 
drated alfalfa is used or else no al- 
falfa is used, he said. “That is, very 
few of the formulas contained sun- 
cured alfalfa, indicating it has lost 
its place to dehy.” 

Referring to his firm, Dr. Burkitt 
noted that “of the 20 ruminant feeds 
our company produces, dehydrated 
alfalfa meal is used in all but two 
dairy feeds.” 

Dr. Burkitt sees a bright future 
for dehy in ruminant formulas, espe- 
cially in complete pelleted rations for 
beef cattle and sheep. 

He noted that there were few com- 
plete rations reported for beef cattle 
and sheep in the study. “It indicates 
that complete pelleted rations for 
beef cattle and sheep are not yet 
widely pushed.” he said. “This is a 
field which I think will expand. Low 
levels of dehydrated alfalfa will have 


a definite place in such formulas.” 

Vast improvements still need to be 
made in standard lamb fattener pel- 
let formulas, Dr. Burkitt says. “In 
our own two years’ testing of lamb 
fattener pellet formulas, we have re- 
duced the pellets required per 100 Ib. 
of gain from 800-900 Ib. down to 500- 
600 Ib. and are still making improve- 
ments. Dehy is an important part of 
this formula.” 

Dr. Burkitt says that he cannot get 
too excited about the pelleting of 
roughages, other than dehy, for rumi- 
nan 


ts. 

“As feed efficiencies become more 
and more important in ruminants, 
particularly fattening cattle and 
sheep, there will be less and less 
roughage used in pelleted feeds and 
more and more concentrates,” he 
says. “There will still be a definite 
need for low levels of dehydrated al- 
falfa to supply that ‘roughage nutri- 
tion’ in a small package. Formula 
creep feeds are just getting a good 
start. This is another potential mar- 
ket for increased use of dehy.” 

Dr. Burkitt stated that it has now 
been established that cattle can be 
fattened quite satisfactorily and quite 
efficiently on rolled barley and a for- 
tified supplement with no roughage 
being fed. “This is a great place for 
dehy in the supplement to provide 
‘roughage nutrition,’” Dr. Burkitt 
added. 


USE OF DEHY IN THE FEED- 
LOT—Dehydrators were urged to ex- 
ploit the “tremendous potentials of 
dehy sales to cattle feeders’’ by Ken- 
neth Monfort, Monfort Feedlots, Inc., 
Greeley, Colo. 

Mr. Monfort pointed out some of 
the reasons why his firm feeds dehy 
and noted the reasons why he antici- 
pated a boom in the growth of cattle 
feeding. 

“We try very hard to feed a well- 
balanced, inexpensive, but efficient 
ration,”” Mr. Monfort said. “We use 
no commercial feed additives, except 
stilbestrol. We feed no mixed feed as 
such. We feed no protein supplement 
as such,” 

“In six or seven tests with dehy- 
drated alfalfa, we have never had 
negative results,” he said. “The gain 
has always exceeded that of the con- 
trols and the cost of that gain has 
always been cheaper than on the 
controls.” 

Mr. Monfort noted that his firm 
feeds dehy continually with the fol- 
lowing exceptions: “(1) price, (2) 
the last two weeks of the feeding 
period or when we have a color prob- 
lem because of cattle off wheat fields 
and (3) when we are feeding green 
chopped alfalfa.” 

On price, Mr. Monfort said, “We 
have seen the time when we have 
felt that dehy was too high, in rela- 
tionship with other feeds, for us to 
feed. Using our present ingredient 
costs, I would say that this point, at 
this time, is somewhere between $45- 
50 bulk pellet price.” 

“Our normal ration (when the 
price is right) is 2 Ib. per head per 
day,” Mr. Monfort said. “This is 
sometimes cut to 1 Ib. when the dehy 
price relationship is not good. It also 
is sometimes increased to 3 Ib. when 
the relationship is favorable.” 

Mr. Monfort backed up his belief 
“that we have seen only the start of 
a tremendous growth in this cattle 
feeding business.” He gave five rea- 
sons for this belief: 

“First, our tremendous and con- 
tinued population growth; 

“Second, the preference for beef 
over competing products; 

“Third, the apparent increase in 
the ability of the consumer to pur- 
chase ever larger quantities of beef, 
which is, of necessity a rather expen- 
sive product; 

“Fourth, the continually expanding 
production of both beef cattle and 
the feed grains used to fatten these 
cattle, and 

“Fifth, the exhibited preference of 
consumers for ‘fed’ beef in opposition 
to ‘grass’ beef. 

“T believe that by 1980 we will need 
to be feeding three times as many 


cattle as we are now in this country,” 
he said. 

NEW FEEDING FRONTIERS — 
Nutritionists from feed companies 
presented information and comments 
on the use of dehy in various types 
of feeds. The discussions also cover- 
ed certain other aspects of the feed- 
ing of poultry, dairy cattle and swine. 


DAIRY FEEDING—Fred Pfaff, 
nutritionist with Balfour-Guthrie & 
Co., Ltd., Fresno, Cal. offered his 
comments on the use of dehydrated 
alfalfa in dairy formulations. His re- 
marks included: 

“Without doubt, research has 
proved that dehy contains unidenti- 
fied factors essential for optimum 
rumen performance. The only reason 
for existence of a dairy feed formula 
is to supply those factors found lack- 
ing in roughages fed .. . In an area 
with high quality roughage, there 
would be resistance by dairy farmers 
to use of dehydrated alfalfa in the 
grain concentrate, but where an area 
is noted for hay of poor to fair quali- 
ty, the nutritionist may elect to in- 
corporate dehy in the grain ration... 

“In personal experience with many 
dairy farmers, I have found that 
many of the better milk producers in- 
sist on high quality alfalfa meal in 
their concentrate. These people have 
found inclusion of dehy to be bene- 
ficial in their breeding program .. . 
In several herds in the San Joaquin 
Valley addition of quality dehy to 
the grain ration increased milk pro- 
duction 15-20%, but, better still, 
breeding and calving problems were 
virtually eliminated. 

“That dehy does not find complete 
acceptance by all nutritionists in 
dairy feed formulations for lactating 
cows should not prove too discourag- 
ing to you; the growing and starting 
feeds do find favorable acceptance.” 

The speaker also commented on 
the possibility of more future demand 
for low-fat milk, and he reviewed 
work in this connection on such 
things as heated feeds and crimping 
of grains. 

POULTRY FEEDING—Dr. Fran- 
cis H. Bird, Eastern States Farmers 
Exchange, Inc., West Springfield, 
Mass., said, “Alfalfa meal does con- 
tinue to be an important feedstuff 
in mixed feeds for poultry and tur- 
keys. It is used primarily for its vita- 
min and pigmentation values. Means 
should be found to compete eco- 
nomically with synthetic vitamin A. 

“We need to know more about the 
unidentified factors found in dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal and the real need 
for them in practical rations. Studies 
should be undertaken on methods for 
upgrading alfalfa meal giving more of 
the essential factors in a concen- 
trated form. 

“These problems will be solved to 
the advantage of your industry. Thus, 
we feel that dehydrated alfalfa meal 
will continue to be an important in- 
gredient in mixed feeds.” 

Dr. Bird said that the development 
of synthetic pigmenters should be 
watched, for such a product could 
“markedly affect the demand for de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal.” 


SWINE FEEDING—Certain eco- 
nomic and nutritional developments 
in swine feeding were discussed by 
Dr. R. O. Nesheim, The Quaker Oats 
Co., Barrington. IIL, before getting 
into remarks on the use of dehy in 
swine rations. 

He mentioned for one thing the rel- 
atively greater hog expansion ‘in the 
South but said that the efficient mid- 
west corn-hog producer need not fear 
this competition. Regarding some 
predictions that the swine industry 
may move to largely highly special- 
ized units, he said he found it diffi- 
cult to believe that these large units 
can compete with highly efficient 
units tied into an over-all farm pro- 
duction program. There will be few- 
er farms producing hogs, but the re- 
maining ones will be highly efficient. 

Technical data on feeding for lean- 
er carcasses were discussed by Dr. 
Nesheim, and he said there will be 
further research on the effect of 


amino acid supplementation of high 
energy rations and mechanical means 
of limiting feed intake. But, he said, 
the real challenge is in breeding a pig 
that can be self-fed a high energy 
ration for rapid and economical gains 
and still have a lean carcass. 

Dr. Nesheim went on to present 
some information on research on 
amino acia requirements and supple- 
mentation. A possible use of synthetic 
lysine and methionine in swine ra- 
tions, he said, would be to reduce 
protein levels for weanling pigs from 
about 16% to possibly as low as 12%. 
He mentioned Quaker Oats tests com- 
paring 16, 14 and 12% protein rations 
(corn and 50% soy) for pigs of 100 
Ib. initial weight with and without 
lysine and methionine supplementa- 
tion. Addition of .75 lb. of MHA 
(trademark, Monsanto Chemical Co.) 
to the 14% protein ration produced 
performance equal to that of the 16% 
protein ration, and the economy of 
using the methionine supplement was 
evident, Dr. Nesheim said. Addition 
of 15 Ib. of MHA and 3 Ib. of lysine 
to the 12% protein ration produced 
performance equal to the 16% pro- 
tein ration. Calculations showed that 
the value of the lysine in this com- 
parison was considerably under cur- 
rent prices. 

Discussing use of dehy in swine 
rations, Dr. Nesheim said it has its 
strongest position in gestation feeds, 
where use is associated with in- 
creased livability of pigs. The weak- 
est position, he said, is in pre-starters 
and starters, where use is associated 
with poor palatability. 

Dr. Nesheim said that he did not 
agree with some statements that in- 
creased confinement feeding in the 
growing-finishing period would auto- 
matically lead to increased use of 
dehy in these feeds. He said its use 
depends upon how economically it 
supplies various nutrients in relation 
to alternate sources. Studies with 
electronic computers, he went on, in- 
dicate that dehy appears in formulas 
in the spring and early summer and 
tends to disappear from them in the 
fall and winter. 

Dr. Nesheim said he believes the 
dehydrating industry can increase its 
foothold in the growing-finishing feed 
area by upgrading its product. “A 
product higher in carotene, lower in 
fiber, higher in riboflavin and other 
B vitamins will be more attractive to 
use in these formulas provided it is 
competitive in cost.” 


WHAT THE DEHYDRATOR 
SHOULD KNOW—Dehydrators were 
advised by a fellow dehydrator and 
a banker to “Know Your Costs” and 
“Know Your Banker.” 


KNOW YOUR COSTS—Every de- 
hydrator has a responsibility to know 
and understand his costs and to use 
that knowledge and understanding to 
provide the best possible product at 
the least possible cost, according to 
Henry G. Moeller, Sioux Alfalfa Meal 
Co., Vermillion, S.D. 

Mr. Moeller said the dehydrator 
has that responsibility to himself as 
a matter of his own economic sur- 
vival. He also has an equal respon- 
sibility to the feed manufacturer, and 
ultimately to the feeder, as a matter 
of their economic survival. 

“Profit margins must be distributed 
fairly between dehydrator, feed man- 
ufacturer and feeder,” he said. “Each 
is entitled to a fair return for a job 
well done. The worker is worthy of 
his hire. These sound like expressions 
of moral law, and so they are. But 
they are equally expressions of prag- 
matic law. No seller can long con- 
tinue selling to a buyer who is going 
broke—and no buyer can long con- 
tinue buying from a seller who is go- 
ing broke.” 


KNOW YOUR BANKER—‘Ninety 
percent or more of the business of the 
U.S., or the world for that matter, is 
carried on through credits . . .,” said 
Cc. T. Young, Cozad (Neb.) State 
Bank, in advising dehydrators to 
know their bankers well. He went on 
to discuss collateral and interest 
rates. 
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meal for export, of which about 75% 
has been covered. Some thought that 
this would have a tendency toward 
strengthening 44%, but as yet this 
has not materialized. The 44% mar- 
ket dropped $1 ton this week. 

Cottonseed meal is now selling at 
such a discount under soybean meal 
that many of the major feed ingred- 
ient buyers are thinking about in- 
creasing their usage of cottonseed 
meal in place of soybean meal. 

Several ranches report that the 
recent cold spell in Florida killed all 
pastures, with the area around Lake 
Okeechobee being the hardest hit, 
and it will be about another 30 days 
before there will be sufficient grass 
for cattle. With warm weather and 
good rains continuing, north and cen- 
tral Florida pastures should be up in 
another two weeks, but until then, 
roughage feeds and proteins are be- 
ing used. 

Practically all of the distressed 
citrus pulp has been taken off the 
market. The cutback is waiting for 
the mid-season Valencias and the 
price of citrus pulp is remaining firm 
at $30@32.50 ton, f.o.b., producing 


plants. 
South Central 


Formula feed sales were again re- 
ported as being rather slow this 
week. Although the majority of the 
mills maintained five-day operations, 
some shifts were reduced or hours 
shortened to keep output in line with 
shipments. Industry sources indicate 
that there is little prospect for any 
substantial improvement in business 
until the spring expansion of chick 
and pig feed sales gets underway. 

Hog and cattle feeds are relative- 
ly the best sellers. Some disappoint- 
ment is evident over the failure of 
cattle feed deliveries to live up to 
expectations, but this item is provid- 
ing an important share of the over- 
all volume of most mills. Hog feed 
demand has been undergoing a grad- 
ual slowing process that may be on 
the verge of reversing. Producers and 
feeders alike are reported to be well 
pleased over the improved returns 
that market hogs brought during Jan- 
uary. Market observers predict that 
this higher price trend will hold dur- 
ing the early part of 1960. 


Ohio Valley 


Warm sunny weather blanketed 
most of the Ohio Valley during last 
week and, while it is likely that at 
least a few days of real winter weath- 
er can be expected during the re- 
maining weeks of winter, feed manu- 
facturers are now resigning them- 

} selves to the fact that the valley 
area is experiencing the mildest win- 
ter in more than a decade. 
~ This has resulted in a minimum of 
sindoor feeding. Farmers are buying 
minimum of complete feeds and less 
‘than normal amounts of concentrates 
Mor mixing with the still ample sup- 
iplies of farm feeds harvested last fall. 

Manufacturers declare that profit 
margins on feeding farm animals are 
Stoo low to encourage formula feed 
purchases. This is especially notice- 
able among egg and poultry produc- 
ers. One feed manufacturer comment- 
ed sadly, “The poultry business is 
now about as depressed as it can get 
and still stay alive, and it appears 
that we'll have to continue living 
with it until something happens to 
Snap our markets out of their present 
doldrums.” 


Mountain States 


Formula feed dealers in this area 
are all of the opinion that this week’s 
business has been about the same as 
a@ year ago. Business in general is 
running along pretty well; however, 
none of the formula feed plants are 
running to capacity at this time. 

Cattle feeds still account for the 
biggest volume of sales because of 
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cold weather and livestock and live- 
stock product prices have averaged 
a good deal higher this past month. 

Everything that is being purchased 
is still for immediate sale, and noth- 
ing whatsoever is being bought for 
inventory buildup. 


Pacific Northwest 


Sales of poultry, dairy and live- 
stock formula feeds leveled off 
throughout Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho, with warmer temperatures 
this week making for moderate win- 
ter feeding. 

Trade sources reported that the 
demand for most feed ingredients 
was confined to nearby requirements 
of feeders and mixers with interest 
generally ruling on the slow side. Of- 
fering of most principal feed items 
was ample and in some cases ex- 
ceeded buying interest. 

Mixers appeared to be carrying fair 
sized inventories and were inclined 


to use these stocks for current needs. 

Feedstuff prices averaged lower 
than the previous trading period in 
the face of the narrow demand. Soy- 
bean meal values declined $2.50 ton 
as the reflection of larger offerings 
and a moderately slow call. Quota- 
tions for cottonseed meal closed fully 
$1 ton lower. 

Wheat millfeed listings appeared a 
bit firmer despite limited domestic 
trading. Animal protein feed trading 
was featured by a sharp 10¢ per unit 
drop for fish meal along with barely 
unchanged quotes for meat and bone 
meal. 


Minnesota Group’s 
Convention Plans Set 


MINNEAPOLIS — Plans for the 
convention of the Farmers Elevator 
Assn. of Minnesota Feb. 15-17 here 
have been announced. 


Credit, the proposed new U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture grain con- 
tract, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion’s effect on country elevators and 
other topics of interest to members 
will be discussed. 

Discussion of accounts receivable 
and the St. Lawrence waterway will 
highlight the opening day sessions. 

Two feature talks of the second day 
will be “The Proposed New USDA 
Grain Contract,” by Pete Stallcop, 
secretary of the Northwest Country 
Elevator Assn., and “Food and Drug 
and How It Affects Country Eleva- 
tors,” by A. Harris Kenyon, manager 
of the Minneapolis office 

A business session the morning of 
Feb. 17 will conclude the convention. 

Tuesday morning there will be both 
an officers’ and directors’ breakfast 
and a managers’ breakfast. There 
will be a dance Tuesday evening, 
courtesy of the Minneapolis Grain 


Commission Merchants Assn. 
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Contests ? 


NICHOLS 108s Win Em! 


No. 24 — 
A—~1958 Highes eVisce 
ive weight — 


rated Percent of 


(We'll be glad to show you the complete results 


of these and many other tests ) 


Grow-out Profits 


YOU Win 


Look at this dealer’s records 


(all Nichols C ) 


Grower | A B Cc D E 
Started: 29900 3400 3000 10500 13000 59,800 
Sold: (Nov. 1959) 29934 3390 3024 10544 13055 59,947 
Age: pubic 10 wks 10 whe 10 wks 10 wks 
ays 6 days 4 days 3 days 2 days 
Avg. wt: 4.20 4.63 4.33 4.24 4.09 
Feed conv: 2.39 2.54 2.38 2.40 2.29 
Conv. U/wt: 1.81 2.09 1.95 1.84 1.80 


Feed cost per lb. of meat (based on 3 Ib. bird & 2.40 feed conversion) —.0869¢ 


FOR PROFIT AT EVERY LEVEL... 
FLOCKOWNER * HATCHERY * GROWER * PROCESSOR 


SURE THE FEMALE SIDE NICHOLS 


EXETER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ansas M ir 
m eat 
California Rando Performance ; 
sample Tes? t 
t eviscerate 1% 5 
x Nichols 108 ‘on of No. 3A — 1959 py: Nichols 108 
lity and condemnayon Highest 8Core of uniform; 
Lowest morta Nichols 108 ( males & females rmity 
birds—R. Corn! P eterson x Nicho] 
ols 108 91.27 " 
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